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REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  THE  Trustees: 

There  is  herewith  submitted  the  Annual  Report  on  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  University  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Statutes. 
Accompanying  this  report  are  the  admirable  and  interesting  re- 
ports of  the  several  Deans  and  Directors  which  contain  informa- 
tion, discussion  and  interpretation  that  should  be  carefully  read  and 
pondered  by  the  entire  membership  of  the  University. 

Anxious  as  was  the  year  1931-32  and  marked  as  it  was  by  grave 

problems  administrative,  financial  and  personal,  it  must  be  recorded 

that  the  year  1932-33  surpassed  it  in  each  one  of  these 

respects.  Never  in  all  our  corporate  history  were  the  ^ 

■T  r  J  1932-33 

resources  at  the  command  of  the  Trustees  more  se- 
verely taxed,  never  were  the  problems  with  which  they  had  to 
deal  more  instant  and  more  serious,  and  never  was  the  spirit  of  the 
University  so  abundant  in  helpful  cooperation,  in  cheerful  and  un- 
selfish assistance  in  effecting  all  possible  measures  of  economy, 
and  in  loyal  devotion  to  the  University's  ideals  despite  every  sort 
and  kind  of  loss,  of  privation,  and  of  genuine  suffering.  That  so 
large  and  so  many-sided  a  company  of  scholars  could  bear  itself 
so  finely  under  such  conditions  is  an  achievement  of  highest  mag- 
nitude and  one  worthy  of  permanent  record  in  the  history  of  the 
universities  of  the  world. 

The  year  under  review  was  rich  in  happenings  and  achievements 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record.  These  include  the  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  death,  the  impressive  exhibit  of 
books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  his  life  and  work,  and  the  public 
lecture  on  his  personality  and  literary  achievement  by  Professor 
Herbert  }.  C.  Grierson,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Visiting 
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Professor  of  English  Literature;  the  exhibition  of  original  seven- 
teenth-, eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  English  and  Continen- 
tal newspapers  belonging  to  the  Press  Club  of  London  and  includ- 
ing the  Royal  Proclamations  from  1661  to  1840  v^hich  dealt  w^ith 
the  control  of  the  printing  press  and  the  public  responsibilities  of 
newspapers;  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  South  Hall  and  the 
dedication,  on  October  3,  1932,  of  the  pylons  in  honor  of  Theo- 
dore W.  D wight,  Warden  of  the  Law  School  from  1864  to  1891, 
and  of  John  B.  Pine,  of  the  Class  of  1877,  Clerk  of  the  Trustees 
from  1891  to  1922;  the  opening  of  the  new  and  beautifully 
equipped  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  at  the  Medical  Center,  which 
is  a  striking  addition  to  the  University's  equipment  for  health 
service  and  research; 

A  revised  agreement  with  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  to 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  a  new  statute  intended  to  simplify 
and  improve  the  administration  of  that  institution;  the  increase  in 
the  tuition  fee  of  students  in  the  Law  School,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  that  School ;  the  appointment,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  of  a  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Law 
School  which  shall  serve  to  keep  the  work  of  the  Faculty  known  to 
leaders  of  the  profession  and  to  many  members  of  the  judiciary  in 
various  parts  of  the  country;  the  marking  of  the  graves  of  all  for- 
mer Presidents  of  the  University,  through  the  generous  thought- 
fulness  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Trustees;  the  presentation  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Winifred  Edgerton  Merrill,  the  first 
woman  to  receive  a  degree  from  Columbia;  the  inter-university  de- 
bate between  Oxford  and  Columbia  by  transatlantic  radio  broad- 
cast on  April  8,  on  the  topic,  "Resolved,  That  Democracy  has 
Failed";  the  meeting,  in  twenty-sixth  annual  session,  at  Barnard 
College  on  April  28  and  29,  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the 
Atlantic  States; 

The  extraordinary  representation  of  the  University  in  the  new 
Administration  at  Washington,  since  the  President  of  the  United 
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States  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1907  Law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1890  in  Engineering,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1910, 
Raymond  Moley,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  19 18  and  is  now  Professor 
of  Public  Law,  Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, is  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  as  Professor  of 
Economics,  and  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1908  Columbia  College,  to 
speak  only  of  the  highest  and  most  important  offices; 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Unemployment  Fund,  of  which 
Noel  T.  Dowling,  Nash  Professor  of  Law,  was  chairman,  by  which 
no  less  than  $32,200  was  raised  from  officers  of  the  University  for 
relief  purposes;  the  publication,  on  January  3,  1933,  of  the  report 
of  the  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  of  which 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Economics,  was  chairman;  the 
important  report  of  the  Committee  on  Personnel  Methods  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  dealing  with  the  measurement 
and  guidance  of  college  students,  of  which  Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 
Dean  of  Columbia  College,  was  chairman; 

The  appointment  by  the  President,  on  December  28,  1932,  of  a 
representative  commission  of  eighteen  members,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Robert  M.  Maclver,  Lieber  Professor  of  Political 
Philosophy  and  Sociology,  to  study  the  world-wide  economic  and 
financial  depression  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  its  understanding 
and  relief;  the  appointment  by  the  President  on  October  24,  1932, 
of  a  special  Committee  of  Seven  to  inquire  into  the  management 
of  athletics  at  Columbia  and  related  subjects;  the  appointment  by 
the  Gibson  Committee  in  March,  1933,  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  wives  of  twelve  members  of  the  Faculty  with  Dean  Gilder- 
sleeve  as  chairman,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  Adopt-a-Family  Cam- 
paign; the  appointment,  on  February  10,  1933,  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  ten  officers  of  the  University,  to  assist  in  formulating  a 
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plan  to  aid  the  more  needy  adults  and  children  in  that  area  north  of 
Morningside  Heights  known  as  Manhattanville;  the  truly  remark- 
able work  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Men's  Residence  Halls,  of 
which  Henry  C.  Pelton,  a  Trustee  of  the  University,  is  chairman 
and  which  bids  fair  to  effect  a  speedy  revolution  in  the  character 
and  use  of  these  Residence  Halls  and  to  multiply  many  times  their 
educational  effectiveness;  the  remodeling  of  the  building  at  21 
Claremont  Avenue  for  the  better  accommodation  of  junior  officers 
and  their  families,  which  has  proved  a  blessing  to  those  who  now 
occupy  the  building; 

The  nomination  of  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  formerly  President 
of  the  University  of  California  and  now  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  that  institution,  to  be  Theodore  Roosevelt  Professor  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  academic  year  1933-34;  the  retire- 
ment, at  their  own  request,  on  June  30, 1933,  of  Azubah  J.  Latham, 
Associate  Professor  of  Speech  in  Teachers  College,  of  Cyrus  H. 
Pomeroy,  Bursar  of  Teachers  College,  and,  on  September  i,  1933, 
of  Franklin  T.  Baker,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature in  Teachers  College; 

The  honor  done  the  University  through  the  appointment  of 
Carter  Alexander,  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College, 
as  special  consultant  to  the  National  Survey  of  School  Finance, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior;  of  Charles  P.  Berkey, 
Newberry  Professor  of  Geology,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Board  on  the  Colorado  River  and  as  consulting  geologist  for  the 
Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles ;  the 
designation  of  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  to 
be  special  adviser  on  railroad  affairs  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  special  governmental  adviser  on  Cuba;  of 
Thomas  C.  Blaisdell,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Economics,  to  service  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  appointment  of 
James  C.  Bonbright,  Professor  of  Finance,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Power  Authority;  of  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Professor  of 
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Education  in  Teachers  College,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Yonkers,  New  York;  the  designation  of  Edmund 
deS.  Brunner,  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  as  spe- 
cial consultant  to  the  National  Survey  of  School  Finance  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior;  of  Robert  E.  Chaddock, 
Professor  of  Statistics,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Director  of  the  Census,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Statistics  and  Informational  Service  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  and  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council; 

The  designation  of  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  Professor  of  Public 
Law,  as  special  adviser  to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor; 
of  Roy  J.  Colony,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Geological  Survey;  of  Reavis  Cox,  In- 
structor in  Business  Administration,  to  study  the  New  York  State 
sales  tax;  the  service  of  Francis  Deak,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law, 
as  legal  adviser  to  the  Hungarian  Embassy  in  Washington;  of 
Noel  T.  Dowling,  Nash  Professor  of  Law,  as  adviser  on  Constitu- 
tional law  to  the  Emergency  Farm  Relief  Administration;  of  Wil- 
lard  S.  Elsbree,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers 
College,  as  consultant  to  the  National  Survey  of  School  Finance  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior; 

The  appointment  of  Haven  Emerson,  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Practice,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Health  Coun- 
cil of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  his  election  as  President  of 
the  American  Health  Association;  the  designation  of  Nickolaus  L. 
Engelhardt,  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  as  special 
consultant  to  the  National  Survey  of  School  Finance  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior;  of  Edward  S.  Evenden,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  as  chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  Committee  on  School  Health  Surveys; 

The  appointment  of  Colin  J.  Fink,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering, as  consulting  electrochemist  for  Boulder  Dam;  of  Robert 
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S.  Ford,  Instructor  in  Economics,  as  economist  of  the  Consumers 
Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  of  Robert  M.  Haig, 
McVickar  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  as  a  member  of  the 
Nev^^  York  State  Tax  Commission;  of  Milton  Handler,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Law,  as  special  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  drafting  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  as  coun- 
sel to  the  National  Labor  Board;  of  John  Hanna,  Professor  of 
Law^,  as  special  counsel  for  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
as  draftsman  for  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Associations  of  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws;  of  Paul  R.  Hanna,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  in  Teachers  College,  as  consultant  to  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia in  social  studies;  of  Arthur  W.  Hixson,  Professor  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineering,  as  chairman  of  the  Leonia,  New  Jersey,  Town 
Planning  Board; 

The  service  of  M.  King  Hubbert,  Instructor  in  Geophysics,  in 
charge  of  geophysical  investigations  for  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Illinois;  of  Eugene  S.  Lawler,  Research  Associate  in  Educational 
Administration  in  Teachers  College,  as  special  consultant  to  the 
National  Survey  of  School  Finance  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  of  Karl  N.  Llewellyn,  Betts  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence,  as  a  member  of  the  Uniform  State  Laws  Commis- 
sion; of  Robert  S.  Lynd,  Professor  of  Sociology,  as  contributor  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  Research  Committee  on  Recent  Social 
Trends  and  as  member  of  the  N.R.A.  Consumers  Advisory  Board 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Consumers  Standards; 

The  invitation  by  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  Howard  Lee  Mc- 
Bain,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties,  to  revise  the  electoral  code 
of  that  island,  and  his  designation  as  counselor  to  the  Government 
of  Cuba;  the  designation  of  Joseph  D.  McGoldrick,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Government,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization;  of  Gar- 
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diner  C.  Means,  Associate  in  Law,  as  economic  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  member  of  the  Consumers  Advisory 
Board  of  the  N.R.A.;  of  Frederick  C.  Mills,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Statistics,  as  research  expert  for  the  President's  Committee  on 
Recent  Economic  Changes; 

The  service  of  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Economics,  not 
only  as  chairman  of  the  President's  Research  Committee  on  Recent 
Social  Trends  but  as  a  member  of  the  National  Planning  Board  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works;  of  Paul  R. 
Mort,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation in  Teachers  College,  as  director  of  the  Governor's  School 
Survey  of  the  State  of  Nev^^  Jersey;  of  John  K.  Norton,  Professor 
of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  as  special  consultant  to  the 
National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education,  United  States  Ofl&ce  of 
Education;  of  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Marketing,  as  assist- 
ant and  adviser  in  the  formulation  of  the  N.R.A.  Retail  Code;  of 
Earle  B.  Phelps,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science,  as  consultant  to 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health; 

The  appointment  of  Richard  R.  B.  Powell,  Dwight  Professor  of 
Law,  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Revision 
of  Real  Property  Laws;  of  Lindsay  Rogers,  Burgess  Professor  of 
Public  Law,  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  N.R.A. ;  of  William  F. 
Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  for  the  New  York  City  School  Survey;  of  Edwin 
R.  A.  Seligman,  McVickar  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Econ- 
omy in  Residence,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion for  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws; 

The  service  rendered  by  William  A.  Shoudy,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Mechanical  Engineering,  on  various  committees  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  including  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Professional  Engineers  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment; by  Carl  S.  Shoup,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, through  his  study  of  the  New  York  State  sales  tax;  by 
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Adelaide  R.  Smith,  Associate  in  Medicine  in  Industrial  Hygiene, 
as  consultant  to  the  Department  of  Labor;  by  George  D.  Stray er. 
Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  and  as 
special  consultant  to  the  National  Survey  of  School  Finance  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior;  by  H.  Parker  Willis, 
Professor  of  Banking,  as  consulting  economist  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board;  and  by  Leo  Wolman,  Professor  of  Economics,  as 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commission  on  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance, and  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  Advisory  Board  of  the  N.R.A.; 
The  distinction  which  the  University  received  through  the  be- 
stowal upon  Professor  Richard  Gottheil  of  the  order  of  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  Onissam  Alaonite  Cherefien,  and  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Letters  by  the  Jewish  Insti- 
tute of  Religion;  the  award  by  the  Persian  Government  to  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  the  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  Elim,  First  Class,  in  recognition  of  his  work  on  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam  and  his  studies  in  the  history  of  Persian  mathe- 
matics; the  award  to  Professor  Douglas  W.  Johnson  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Sava,  Second  Class,  with 
Star,  and  the  bestowal  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Nancy  of 
the  degree  of  Doctor,  honoris  causa;  the  award  to  Professor  John 
Dyneley  Prince  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Dannebrog 
by  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Yugoslavia  by  the  King  of  Yugoslavia;  the 
award  to  Professor  Dino  Bigongiari  of  the  Gold  Medal  for  Special 
Merit  in  Education,  conferred  by  the  Italian  Government;  the 
award  to  Professor  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser  of  the  Goethe  Medal ; 
the  designation  of  Professor  Louis  Cons  as  a  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur;  the  bestowal  upon  Dr.  J.  Eastman  Sheehan,  of  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  by  King  Carol  of  Ru- 
mania, of  a  new  and  high  decoration,  the  Order  of  Scientific 
Cultural  Merit,  First  Class; 
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The  award  to  Professor  Colin  G.  Fink  of  the  Edward  Goodrich 
Acheson  Medal  of  the  Electro-Chemical  Society,  and  of  the  Perkin 
Medal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry;  the  granting  to  Dr. 
Fred  H.  Albee,  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School, 
of  the  first  Bowdoin  College  Prize  established  as  a  memorial  to 
William  J.  Curtis,  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Albee's  achievements  in 
reconstructive  surgery  by  means  of  bone  graft;  the  award  to  Pro- 
fessor Henry  C.  Sherman  of  the  Medal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Chemistry,  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  food  chemistry;  the 
designation  of  Professor  William  P.  Montague  to  deliver  the  Carus 
Lectures  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  of  Associate  Professor 
Eric  R.  Jette  to  deliver  the  Priestley  Lectures  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College; 

The  election  of  Professor  Haven  Emerson  to  be  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Athens;  of  Professor  William  B.  Dins- 
moor  to  be  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Hellenic  Studies  of  England  and  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society;  of  Professor  John  L.  Gerig  to  be  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society;  the  election  as 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Professors  A. 
Raymond  Dochez,  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Joseph  F.  Ritt,  and  Dr. 
Bernard  O.  Dodge;  the  election  of  Gilbert  Wilcox  Mead,  formerly 
Instructor  in  English,  to  be  President  of  Washington  College, 
Chestertown,  Maryland; 

The  award  to  Professor  Emeritus  Robert  A.  Harper  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  to  Professor  Frederick  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge  by  the  same  university;  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  to 
Professor  Raymond  Moley  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  College; 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  to  Professor  Charles  D.  Hazen 
by  Rollins  College,  Florida,  and  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Human- 
ities to  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  Reid,  Trustee  of  Barnard  College,  by  the 
same  institution;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  to  Professor  Milo 
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Hellman  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  a  half  century  of  progress  in  dentistry; 

The  presence  at  the  University  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period 
of  a  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  the  Grand  Duchess 
Marie  of  Russia;  His  Excellency,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington; Dr.  Curtius,  formerly  Foreign  Minister  of  the  German 
Reich;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Craigmyle,  whose  lectures  on  John 
Marshall  gave  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction;  His  Excellency  Rich- 
ard von  Kiihlmann,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Ger- 
many; His  Excellency  Ignace  J.  Paderewski,  w^ho  most  generously 
gave  a  recital  before  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Count 
Szechenyi,  Minister  of  Hungary  at  Washington;  John  Drink- 
water;  Professor  Julian  Huxley  of  London;  Fennar  Brockway, 
formerly  member  of  Parliament  and  a  leader  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  in  Great  Britain;  Professor  J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  explorer,  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Glenn  Frank,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Edward  A.  Filene,  of  Boston, 
founder  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund;  V.  J.  Patel,  formerly 
Lord  Mayor  and  Speaker  of  the  House  in  Bombay,  India;  Lady 
Astor;  T.  S.  Eliot,  of  London,  who  was  serving  for  the  year  as 
Visiting  Professor  at  Harvard  University;  Ogden  L.  Mills,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ;  Royal  Cortissoz,  Henry  K.  Hadley,  John  H. 
Finley,  and  William  Lyon  Phelps,  all  members  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters;  Professor  Arthur  H.  Compton,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  distinguished  astrophysicist;  Professor 
Paul  Hazard,  of  the  College  de  France,  as  Visiting  French  Pro- 
fessor; and  Sir  Walter  Lay  ton,  British  economist; 

The  many  important,  and  in  some  cases  exceptionally  impor- 
tant, contributions  to  current  literature  and  to  scientific  thought  as 
evidenced  by  such  books  as  The  French  Revolution,  in  two  vol- 
umes, by  Professor  Charles  Downer  Hazen  of  the  Department  of 
History;  The  Modern  Corporation  and  Private  Property,  by  Asso- 
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ciate  Professor  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  and  Associate  Gardiner  C. 
Means,  of  the  Faculty  of  Law;  the  beautifully  made  version  of 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cressida  and  the  edition  of  The  Paris  Psalter 
and  the  Meters  of  Boethius,  by  Professor  George  Philip  Krapp  of 
the  Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature;  Ameri- 
can Population  before  the  Federal  Census  of  lygo,  by  Professor 
Evarts  B.  Greene  of  the  Department  of  History;  Oxford  Boo\  of 
American  Prose,  by  Assistant  Professor  Mark  Van  Doren  of  the 
Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature;  Religion  in 
Various  Cultures,  by  Assistant  Professor  Horace  L.  Friess  and  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  W.  Schneider  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy;  Our 
Mineral  Civilization,  by  Professor  Thomas  T.  Read  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mining  Engineering;  the  volume  on  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, by  Professor  Harry  L.  Hollingw^orth  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology;  the  survey  of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  directed  and 
report  edited  by  Professor  Paul  Monroe  of  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Teachers  College;  a  striking  metrical  version  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
by  Professor  Emeritus  David  Eugene  Smith  of  Teachers  College; 
Economic  Tendencies  in  the  United  States,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  by  Professor  Frederick  C. 
Mills  of  the  School  of  Business;  Displacement  of  Men  by  Machines, 
by  Assistant  Professor  Elizabeth  F.  Baker  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  in  Barnard  College;  the  important  paper  published  by 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  on  The  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Bassae,  edited  by  Professor  William  B.  Dinsmoor  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  and  the  publication  through  the  same  agency  of  a 
paper  by  Professor  Colin  G.  Fink,  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  indicating  that  the  old  Egyptians  knev7  how^  to  de- 
posit a  silverlike  plate  on  bronzes  and  copper,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  solid  silver,  a  fact  hitherto  overlooked  by  archae- 
ologists; a  most  significant  study  entitled  The  Industrial  Disci- 
pline, by  Professor  Rexford  G.  Tugwell  of  the  Department  of 
Economics;  a  study  of  the  Financial  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
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States  prepared  for  the  American  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  by  Professor  James  W.  Angell  of 
the  Department  of  Economics;  the  completion  of  the  monumental 
work  Lexicon  Plautinum,  a  real  triumph  of  American  classical 
scholarship,  by  Professor  Emeritus  Gonzales  Lodge  of  Teachers 
College,  and  another  important  study  entitled  GreeJ{  Tragedy,  by 
Professor  Joseph  Edward  Harry  of  the  Faculty  of  St.  Stephen's  Col- 
lege; the  widely  read  volume  entitled  World  Revolution  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  by  Associate  Michael  T.  Florinsky  of  the  Department  of 
Economics;  Business  Organization,  by  Professor  Roswell  Magill 
and  Associate  Professor  Robert  P.  Hamilton  of  the  Faculty  of  Law; 
Lau^  and  Practice  of  Municipal  Home  Rule  igi6-ig^o,  by  Assistant 
Professor  Joseph  D.  McGoldrick  of  the  Department  of  Public  Law 
and  Jurisprudence;  Contemporary  Banking,  by  Professor  H. 
Parker  Willis,  Assistant  Professor  John  M.  Chapman  and  In- 
structor Ralph  West  Robey  of  the  School  of  Business;  Beowulf,  by 
Professor  Harry  Morgan  Ayres  of  the  Department  of  English  and 
Comparative  Literature;  a  volume  entitled  Unpublished  Poems, 
edited  by  Assistant  Professor  Gustave  L.  van  Roosbroeck  of  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages,  including  verses  by  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Beaumarchais,  Helvetius,  and  other  important  writers; 
Vertelligen  van  de  Pelgrims  naar  Kantelberg,  Volume  III,  by 
Adriaan  J.  Barnouw,  Queen  Wilhelmina  Professor  of  the  History, 
Language  and  Literature  of  The  Netherlands;  Cases  and  Other 
Materials  on  Security,  by  Professor  John  Hanna  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law;  Cases  and  Other  Materials  on  the  haw  of  Insurance,  by 
Professor  Edwin  W.  Patterson  of  the  Faculty  of  Law;  Meaning 
and  Truth  of  Religion,  by  Professor  Eugene  W.  Lyman  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  a  volume  entitled  Agricultural  Sys- 
tems of  Middle  Europe,  edited  by  Professor  O.  S.  Morgan  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  important  volumes  entitled  Studies 
on  the  Variation,  Distribution  and  Evolution  of  the  Genus  Partula, 
and  The  Coming  and  Evolution  of  Life,  by  Professor  Henry  E. 
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Crampton  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  in  Barnard  College; 
Mirrors,  Prisms  and  Lenses:  A  Text-Boo\  of  Geometrical  Optics, 
by  Professor  James  P.  C.  Southall  of  the  Department  of  Physics; 
The  Significance  of  Nitrogen,  by  Professor  J.  Enrique  Zanetti  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry;  The  Orient  in  American  Trans- 
cendentalism, by  Instructor  Arthur  E.  Christy  of  the  Department 
of  English  and  Comparative  Literature;  a  series  of  volumes 
resulting  from  the  African  Expedition  of  1929-30,  by  Associate 
Professor  Dudley  J.  Morton,  Associate  Professor  Earl  T.  Engle  and 
Instructor  Ruth  A.  Miller  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Herbert  O.  Elftman  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology;  The  World  since  1914,  by  Instructor  Walter  C.  Langsam 
of  the  Department  of  History;  a  volume  by  Professor  Karl  N. 
Llev^^ellyn  of  the  Faculty  of  Law^,  entitled  Prdjudizienrecht  und 
Rechtsprechung  in  America,  published  at  Leipzig;  and  other  pub- 
lications of  significance  and  importance  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

In  all  that  relates  to  public  service  on  the  part  of  trained  and 
competent  scholarship,  events  have  been  moving  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  interpenetration  of  our  public  service 
by  scholarship  v^hich  exists  today  w^ould  have       ^"^^^^  Service  and 

1  •  1-111  •  T^  t"^  University 

been  quite  untnmkable  a  generation  ago.  De- 
mocracies in  general,  and  particularly  the  office-holding  and  office- 
seeking  class  in  a  democracy,  are  very  disdainful  of  him  who 
knows.  They  greatly  prefer  to  be  permitted  to  deal  with  each  ques- 
tion as  it  arises  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  practical  fashion, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  without  the  slightest  notion  of 
how  the  question  has  arisen,  of  what  it  involves,  or  of  what  its 
solution  will  imply,  but  with  an  eye  fixed  solely  on  the  result  which 
is  instantly  to  follow.  It  is  precisely  this  habit  of  allowing  the  so- 
called  practical  man  to  guide  public  policy  which  has  brought 
more  countries  than  one  into  their  present  troubles  and  which  has 
wrecked  so  much  of  the  world's  business.  It  is  instinctive  recogni- 
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tion  of  this  fact  which  is  leading  government,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Italy,  to  turn  for  counsel  and 
guidance  to  those  w^ho  know.  To  the  man  who  does  not  know, 
this  is,  of  course,  very  shocking,  but  it  would  appear  that  if  our 
civilization  is  to  survive  it  is  something  to  which  he  will  have  to 
grow  accustomed.  The  best  cure  for  a  little  information  is  more 
knowledge. 

The  reason  why  foundations  of  government  have  been  and  are 
being  shaken  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  is  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  have  lost  confidence  in  the  competence  of  those  who  have 
been  officially  directing  their  public  policies.  They  have  become 
particularly  impatient  of  long-drawn-out  and  time-wasting  parlia- 
mentary debates  at  Washington,  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  and 
in  Vienna,  particularly  when  there  is  something  very  important 
waiting  to  be  done.  In  other  words,  they  have  become  impatient 
of  inefficiency  and  have  therefore  been  throwing  their  support  in- 
creasingly to  the  individual  leader  of  opinion  and  action  who 
shows  himself  to  be  efficient.  The  people  are  everywhere  preferring 
the  man  who  will  get  something  done  to  him  who  sits  mourn- 
fully and  helplessly  by,  saying  that  things  will  shortly  be  much 
better.  Indeed,  as  is  clearly  recognized  throughout  the  world,  sev- 
eral national  units  have  been  willing  to  overturn  the  foundations 
of  their  existing  forms  of  government  in  order  to  achieve  the  effi- 
ciency of  which  they  are  in  search.  The  American  people  have  not 
done  that  nor  are  they  likely  to  do  it;  but  they  have,  by  action  of 
their  national  legislature,  greatly  increased  for  the  time  being  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Executive,  in  the  belief  that  only 
by  so  doing  can  the  colossal  problems,  national  and  international, 
which  face  this  country  and  the  world  be  met  with  any  pos- 
sible degree  of  success.  It  is  the  business  of  the  university,  as  the 
highest  type  of  public  service  institution,  to  stand  ready  to  offer 
the  help  of  its  scholars  in  an  emergency  like  this.  Be  they  lawyers, 
or  physicians,  or  engineers,  or  men  of  business,  or  economists,  or 
students  of  finance,  or  what  you  please,  the  Government  should  be 
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able  to  call  upon  them  to  put  their  ripe  knowledge  and  calm,  prac- 
tical, disinterested  judgment  at  its  service  in  a  crisis.  It  is  precisely 
that  which  is  now  so  hopefully  and  so  wisely  taking  place. 

The  chief  needs  of  American  public  service  are  five  very  simple 
ones:  honesty,  courage,  common  sense,  knowledge  and  vision.  The 
character-building  forces  of  the  nation — the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  the  college — must  be  depended  upon  to  provide  the  hon- 
esty and  the  courage.  Nature,  and  Nature  alone,  can  furnish  the 
common  sense.  To  honesty,  courage  and  common  sense,  the  uni- 
versity can  and  should  add  knowledge  and  vision.  Given  these 
qualities,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  ideal  public  servant. 

It  will  be  difficult,  when  the  present  emergency  shall  pass,  to 
prevent  our  people  from  drifting  back  into  their  old  political  habits, 
which  are  the  outgrowth  of  careless  indifference  until  something 
very  personal  and  very  moving  takes  place  to  rouse  them.  It  is  to 
the  younger  generation  that  we  must  look  for  hopeful  continuance 
of  that  widespread  interest  in  public  policies  and  that  widespread 
participation  in  their  discussion  and  criticism  which  now  exist. 
Democracies  may  not  fall  asleep  without  risking  their  lives. 

Perhaps  the  first  person  of  outstanding  importance  to  observe 
the  approaching  problem  of  unemployment  presented  by  the 
steady  outpouring  of  students  from  the  univer- 
sities was  Bismarck.  That  f arsighted  man,  who  ^""^'Ed'IIcated^Man 
might  have  taken  rank  as  a  philosopher  had 
he  not  preferred  to  occupy  the  whole  stage  of  statesmanship,  long 
ago  described  the  danger  which  would  confront  the  German  people 
when  they  should  have  on  their  hands  what  he  called  an  educated 
proletariat.  This  was  a  catching  phrase.  It  meant,  of  course,  that  the 
German  universities  had  been  making  and  were  then  making 
strong  appeal  to  the  youth  of  all  classes  and  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  for  these  youth,  when  they  had  taken  their  degrees 
in  law,  in  medicine,  in  theology,  or  in  philosophy,  some  occupa- 
tion must  be  found.  Since  Bismarck's  time  the  forces  which  he 
observed  at  work  to  multiply  the  university  attendance  have  in- 
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creased  in  influence  and  the  question  to  which  he  directed  atten- 
tion a  half  century  ago  is  far  more  pressing  now  than  it  was  then. 
It  is  doubtless  the  case  that  if  it  were  possible  to  distribute  geo- 
graphically over  a  country  the  annual  university  production  in 
law,  in  medicine,  in  engineering,  in  teaching,  in  architecture,  in 
business,  in  journalism,  that  product  might  still  be  pretty  well 
absorbed;  but  such  widespread  geographic  distribution  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  There  is  every  tendency  on  the 
part  of  these  university-trained  men  and  women  to  move  into  the 
larger  centers  of  population,  where  the  professions  which  they  are 
about  to  join  are  often  already  greatly  overcrowded.  What  this 
country  needs  is  not  by  any  means  fewer  educated  men  and  women 
to  serve  it  through  the  learned  professions  and  otherwise,  but  the 
distribution  of  the  available  supply  of  these  educated  men  and 
women  where  there  is  greatest  public  need  for  their  service.  It  is 
particularly  true  that  in  the  field  of  medicine  there  are  large  areas 
which  are  quite  insufficiently  supplied  with  well-trained  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  care  for  the  ordinary  ailments  of  the  population. 
It  is  partly  because  of  the  overcrowding  of  this  class  of  persons 
in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  United  States  that  many  of 
them  have  suffered  so  severely  during  the  depression  through 
which  we  have  been  passing  for  some  four  years  past.  There  is 
probably  no  quick  and  certain  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
the  need  for  a  wider  and  better  distribution  of  the  annual  univer- 
sity production  can  be  brought  about,  but  that  the  question  should 
be  carefully  studied,  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
public  interest,  is  quite  certain. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  appropriate  to  return  at  this 

time  to  the  discussion  of  leisure  which  was  contained  in  the  Annual 

Report  for  the  year  1924.  One  of  the  most  obvious 

Leisure  and       objects  of  education  and  of  life  itself  is  to  learn  how 

Its  Use  ^  . 

to  live.  That  means  two  things:  first,  that  one  must 
make  life  physically  possible  by  such  compensated  effort  as  will 
provide  the  necessities  of  physical  existence  and  comfort  for  him- 
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self  and  those  dependent  on  him;  and  second,  that  one  will  seek 
to  find  and  to  make  opportunity  to  use  his  human  capabilities  and 
abilities  in  larger  and  non-material  ways  and  fashions,  both  for  his 
own  individual  satisfaction  and  for  the  good  of  his  kind. 

The  first  of  these  we  call  work,  and  the  second  we  call  leisure. 
There  is  a  vast  diiiFerence  between  leisure  and  unemployment. 
Unemployment  means  an  absence  of  work,  and  that  destroys  the 
basis  for  real  leisure.  Unemployment  merely  fills  the  hours  of  the 
day  with  worry  and  anxiety.  So  long  as  work  is  not  available, 
leisure  is  impossible,  since  leisure  is  the  outgrowth  and  accom- 
paniment of  successful  work. 

An  immense  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  modern  world 
has  known  very  little  of  leisure  and  still  less  of  enjoyable  and  inter- 
esting leisure.  Work,  the  first  of  the  two  aspects  of  life,  has  occu- 
pied most  or  all  of  their  waking  hours,  and  such  little  time  as 
they  might  have  given  to  leisure  has  really  been  spent  in  recovering 
from  fatigue.  We  have  now  come  to  a  point  where  the  interest  of 
the  intelligent  mass  of  mankind  is  focused  on  so  raising  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  living  that,  first,  work  will  be  systematically  pro- 
vided and  properly  remunerated,  and  second,  that  leisure  will  be 
offered,  together  with  indication  and  guidance  as  to  how  that 
leisure  may  best  be  used. 

One  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  leisure  is  that  it  involves 
the  rest  and  relaxation  of  the  nervous  system.  The  strain  on  the 
nerves  of  a  brain  worker  of  any  kind  is  very  serious  and  very  severe 
during  the  hours  of  occupation,  whether  these  be  long  or  short. 
True  relaxation,  therefore,  should  in  such  cases  involve  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  outdoor  life,  in  physical  exercise,  or  in  games.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  light  occupation  of  some  non-serious  sort, 
such  as  working  in  a  garden  with  flowers,  trees  or  vegetables.  It 
may  often  involve  the  reading  of  books,  hearing  good  music,  or 
visiting  noteworthy  collections  of  art,  thereby  expanding  the  field 
of  intellectual  interest  and  activity.  What  has  now  become  exceed- 
ingly important  is  that  the  hand  worker  should  not  only  be  offered 
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leisure  but  should  be  guided  toward  its  interesting  and  helpful  use. 
This  means  outdoor  interests,  sports  and  occupations  of  various 
kinds.  Moreover,  we  need  to  place  increased  emphasis  upon  the 
intellectual  guidance  of  our  whole  adult  population.  Adult  educa- 
tion does  not  mean  going  to  school  or  even  following  any  rigorous 
program  of  instruction.  What  it  does  mean  is  guidance  and  sugges- 
tion from  competent  sources  as  to  one's  systematic  reading,  as  to 
one's  standards  of  appreciation  and  judgment  in  art,  in  science  and 
in  literature,  and  as  to  one's  occupations  in  either  work  or  leisure. 
The  exercise  of  this  guidance  must  be  very  carefully  done  and  must 
always  avoid  prescription  or  control.  It  would  be  foolish  in  high 
degree  to  offer  a  list  of  books  to  a  man  who  has  been  toiling  for  six 
or  seven  hours  in  a  mine.  His  natural  desire  would  be  for  the  open 
air,  and  it  would  be  there  that  he  would  naturally  wish  to  look  for 
his  relaxation.  One  great  trouble  heretofore  has  been  the  compara- 
tively few  hours  that  physical  workers  have  had  for  relaxation.  The 
time  has  now  come,  however,  when  with  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
leisure  and  its  relaxations  are  fortunately  to  take  a  much  larger 
place  in  the  life  of  the  hand-worker  than  they  have  ever  done 
before. 

Properly  used,  leisure  will  increase  the  capacity  for  useful  and 
productive  work.  This  is  really  the  basis  of  the  new  argument  for 
shorter  hours  of  labor.  That  argument  is  not  that  shorter  hours 
of  labor  will  result  in  less  work  being  done,  but  that  it  will  result 
in  more  work  being  done  or  in  the  same  work  being  better  done. 
Of  course,  this  means  that  there  should  be  no  artificial  limit  put 
to  a  worker's  power  of  production.  He  should  lay  as  many  bricks 
in  a  day  as  he  comfortably  can  without  regard  to  the  capacity  of 
other  workers  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  In  this  way  the 
advantage  of  those  things  with  which  he  occupies  his  leisure  will 
manifest  itself  in  his  capacity  for  work.  We  have  a  very  long  way 
to  go  in  dealing  with  this  question,  because  there  are  parts  of  our 
own  country  and  of  other  countries  in  which  the  standard  of  liv- 
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ing  is  far  below  what  it  should  be.  This  standard  cannot  be  raised 
all  at  once,  but  nevertheless  it  should  be  our  object  to  raise  it  by 
all  means  in  our  power,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  One  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  freer  movement  of  international  trade,  which  freer 
movement  would  be  of  so  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  many  other  peoples  as  well,  is  that  the  condition  of 
workers  in  some  lands  is  still  so  very  low  as  to  make  it  quite  in- 
commensurable with  the  condition  which  we  have  in  mind  for 
our  own  workers  of  today  and  tomorrow.  This  is  an  international 
problem  of  large  importance  and  it  will  not  down. 

Different  nations  are  already  approaching  the  problem  of  leisure 
and  its  use  in  definite  fashion.  The  new  government  of  Italy  has 
developed  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  program  for  the  interesting 
and  enjoyable  use  of  leisure  on  the  part  of  both  children  and  adults. 
The  German  people  have  long  had  their  own  way  of  solving  this 
problem  and  have  made  large  use  of  physical  exercise,  of  music, 
and  of  open-air  life.  The  British,  like  ourselves,  are  dealing  with 
this  question  just  now  in  serious  and  practical  fashion  and  along 
very  much  the  same  lines  that  are  projected  and  advocated  in  the 
United  States. 

The  fundamental  fact  to  be  grasped  is  that  work  and  leisure  are 
two  interdependent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  is  an 
interesting  and  a  useful  life.  He  who  does  not  work  loses  one  of 
the  greatest  of  life's  enjoyments,  and  he  who  has  no  adequate 
leisure  and  no  knowledge  of  how  to  use  that  leisure  is  deprived 
of  life's  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  discussion  of  academic  residence  in  the  last  Annual  Report 
was  fortunate  in  producing  a  quick  and  most  satisfactory  result. 
Very  little  reflection  was  required  to  make  it  plain 
that  sufficient  advantage  had  not  heretofore  been  Residence  Halls 
taken  of  the  existence  of  Residence  Halls  on  Morn- 
ingside  Heights  and  at  the  Medical  Center  to  emphasize  the  over- 
whelming advantage  of  academic  residence  as  a  factor  in  both  col- 
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lege  and  university  life.  It  soon  became  clear  that  much  remained 
to  be  done  by  the  University  itself  if  this  aim  was  to  be  achieved, 
and  fortunately  the  means  v^ere  at  hand.  By  the  devoted  and  un- 
selfish service  of  Henry  C.  Pelton,  a  Trustee  of  the  University,  and 
a  group  of  Trustees  and  University  officers  associated  with  him,  the 
Residence  Halls  problem  as  it  exists  at  Columbia  was  attacked 
with  vigor  and  full  understanding.  Quick  results  followed.  It 
became  clear  that  certain  changes  in  the  Residence  Halls  were 
necessary  in  order  to  make  them  attractive  and  inviting,  and  that 
they  should  be  regarded  and  administered  solely  as  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity's educational  equipment  and  educational  influence,  and  not 
in  any  sense  as  mere  lodging  houses  for  those  students  who  might 
find  it  convenient  or  advantageous  to  live  in  them.  What  has  taken 
place,  therefore,  is  rather  a  psychological  than  a  physical  change, 
although  certain  physical  changes  are  following  upon  the  psycho- 
logical change  as  its  natural  consequence.  Of  course,  the  value  of 
academic  residence  is  to  be  found  not  alone  in  close  and  continued 
contact  with  libraries,  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms,  but  far  more 
in  the  opportunity  which  is  thereby  offered  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  those  associations  and  memories  which  last  through  life  and 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  academic  influence  and  academic 
satisfaction.  When  the  undergraduate  college  is  placed  in  a  village 
or  small  town,  the  students  are  of  necessity  thrown  constantly  into 
each  other's  companionship;  but  in  New  York,  as  in  London,  in 
Paris,  in  Rome,  in  Berlin  and  in  Vienna,  other  and  disintegrating 
forces  are  at  work  because  of  the  very  size  and  attractiveness  of  the 
physical  and  social  environment.  It  is  to  counteract  the  operation 
of  these  disintegrating  forces  and  to  make  possible  that  valuable 
companionship  and  association  upon  which  so  much  of  academic 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  depend,  that  the  new  policies  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Residence  Halls  have  been  formulated  and  put  in 
operation.  These  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  lodgings  or  boarding- 
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houses,  but  as  homes  for  groups  of  students  who  are,  generally 
speaking,  like-minded,  who  have  either  identical  or  similar  aims 
and  purposes,  and  whose  companionship  now  and  whose  friend- 
ship in  years  to  come  will  be  an  invaluable  asset. 

The  establishment  of  a  policy  of  academic  residence  at  Colum- 
bia has  had  many  obstacles  to  surmount.  It  existed  for  a  time  in  the 
old  College,  but  after  some  years  the  rooms  for  residence  were  con- 
verted into  apartments  for  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  When  the 
College  moved  to  the  49th  Street  site  for  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  very  brief  period  but  which  extended  over  forty  years,  there  was, 
of  course,  no  opportunity  whatever  for  academic  residence,  although 
there  were  the  President's  house  and,  for  a  time,  two  houses  for  pro- 
fessors on  the  College  grounds.  With  the  final  removal  to  Morn- 
ingside  and  the  development  of  McKim's  gigantic  plan  for  its 
architectural  improvement.  Residence  Halls  were  included  in  the 
project,  but  even  then  for  some  years  funds  were  lacking  with 
which  to  go  forward  with  the  plans  which  the  Trustees  had  in 
principle  approved.  By  the  generous  benefaction  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Hartley  Jenkins  and  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge,  Hartley  Hall  was 
built  in  1904.  Livingston  Hall  followed  almost  immediately.  Fur- 
nald  Hall  was  erected  in  191 2,  Johnson  Hall  for  women  graduate 
students  in  1924,  and  John  Jay  Hall  in  1926.  In  addition,  Brooks 
Hall  and  Hewitt  Hall  at  Barnard  College,  for  women  under- 
graduate students,  and  the  Residence  Halls  of  Teachers  College, 
together  with  Bard  Hall  at  the  Medical  Center,  erected  in  1931, 
combine  to  make  very  impressive  and  imposing  provision  for 
happy  and  fortunate  academic  residence  under  modern  conditions 
of  comfort  in  a  great  city.  It  is  to  be  the  task  of  the  University  to 
use  these  splendid  buildings  as  educational  instrumentalities  and 
not  allow  them  to  be  treated  or  looked  upon  as  something  apart 
from  its  educational  effort. 
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In  earlier  reports,  particularly  those  for  the  years  1925  and  1931, 
fundamental  questions  relating  to  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  universities  in  the  United  States  were 
Problems  of  Higher       presented  in  some  detail.  Each  year  continues 
^j^gj.j^g  to  make  it  plain,  however,  that  the  confusion 

in  the  public  mind,  and  even  in  what  may  be 
called  the  educational  mind,  between  college  and  university  still 
persists  and  is  obviously  most  perplexing  to  European  visitors  and 
observers.  It  is  this  confusion  which  makes  American  educational 
statistics  of  higher  education,  whether  official  or  unofficial,  as 
these  are  printed  and  widely  circulated,  wholly  meaningless  for 
comparison  with  statistics  in  other  countries,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
any  clearly  thought-out  and  sound  method  of  classifying  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  according  to  their  real  character  rather 
than  according  to  their  self-assumed  names.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
for  a  college  in  this  country  to  call  itself  a  university,  even  though  it 
has  not  the  first  characteristic  of  university  organization,  method 
or  ideal.  All  it  need  have  is  ambition  to  be  something  which  it  is  not 
and  cannot  be.  Moreover,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
persists  in  classifying  universities  and  colleges  as  either  public  or 
private.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  private  university  or  private  college 
in  the  United  States,  unless,  perchance,  some  state  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  sufficiently  loose  in  its  legislation  to  permit  an  individ- 
ual or  a  corporation  to  seize  upon  either  name  and  use  it  for  private 
profit.  Every  genuine  college  and  university  in  the  United  States 
is  a  public  institution  and  is  grounded  upon  the  law  of  the  state  in 
which  it  exists.  The  only  real  distinction  between  these  institu- 
tions grows  out  of  their  differing  methods  of  financial  support  and 
control.  They  are  either  tax-supported  or  non-tax-supported  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  either  case  they  are  public  institutions. 
The  mere  notion  that  anyone  could  establish  and  maintain  a  pri- 
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vate  university  would  not  occur  to  a  person  with  any  sense  of 
humor. 

It  must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  that  the  ground  for  all 
this  confusion  arises  in  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  period  following  upon  the  elementary  school 
which  exists  in  America,  and  the  two-fold  division  of  that  period 
which  exists  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  America  this  period  is 
divided  between  secondary  school,  college  and  university,  while  in 
Continental  Europe  it  is  divided  between  lycee  or  Gymnasium  and 
university.  The  American  college,  it  must  again  be  repeated  for 
the  hundredth  time,  covers  the  field  which  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  is  occupied  by  the  upper  years  of  the  lycee  or  Gymnasium 
and  the  first  year  of  the  university.  All  this  confusion  is  made  still 
more  confounded  by  the  fact  that  our  colleges  derived  their  origin 
from  England,  where  the  term  university  was  used  in  still  another 
sense  and  was,  in  the  case  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  an 
organization  composed  of  largely  independent  and  self-governing 
colleges,  rather  than  something  built  upon  those  colleges  as  the 
American  university  is  supposed  to  be  built  upon  the  American 
college.  Out  of  all  this  arises  the  fact  that  while  there  are  but  ii 
universities  in  England,  4  in  Scotland  and  i  in  Wales,  5  in  Belgium 
and  8  in  Holland,  17  in  France  and  23  in  Germany,  3  in  Austria, 
4  in  Hungary,  25  in  Italy,  and  11  in  Spain,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
263  universities,  colleges  and  technological  institutions  in  the  United 
States  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  Of 
these  36  are  institutions  having  a  more  or  less  complete  university 
organization  equipped  with  schools  for  graduate  study  and  with 
some,  at  least,  of  the  usual  professional  or  technological  schools. 
This  leaves  227  colleges  and  technological  institutions  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  On  the  other 
hand,  various  books  of  reference  give  the  public  a  quite  different 
impression.  The  World  Almanac  lists  579  universities  and  colleges 
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in  the  United  States,  the  Directory  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  lists  567,  and  the  Statesman's  Year  Booi{  for  1933  is 
able  to  find  no  fewer  than  1,078  universities,  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools. 

It  so  happens  that  every  genuine  university  in  the  United  States 
has  a  college  incorporated  in  its  educational  system,  and  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  college  looms  larger  before  the  public  than 
does  the  universir^\  It  is  the  undergraduates  of  the  college  who 
carry  on  intercollegiate  sport  and  who  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  interest  the  pubhc  and  attract  its  attention.  The  older  body 
of  more  advanced  students  is  very  little  in  the  public  eye  and  is 
composed  of  mature  and  weU-disciplined  men  and  women  who 
have  fixed  their  minds  on  a  definite  intellectual  goal  and  are  doing 
their  best  to  reach  it  with  credit  and  with  honor. 

What  may  be  called  the  interpenetration  of  the  American  col- 
lege and  the  American  universirv  has  ven'  greatlv  influenced  both 
institutions.  While  logically,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  separate  each  type  of  institution,  as  is  done  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  historical  conditions  and  sentimental  relationships  have 
made  this  quite  impossible  in  the  United  States,  since,  with  the 
exception  of  Johns  Hopkins  University'  and  Clark  University, 
everv  existing  American  university"  is  the  out^o^^th  of  an  earlier 
and  older  college,  and  for  both  of  these  an  organization  for  under- 
graduate work  was  quickly  provided.  It  is  important  to  dwell  from 
time  to  time  upon  these  fundamental  facts  and  distinctions,  since 
there  can  be  no  clear  thinking  relative  to  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  and  its  problems  unless  they  are  known  and  obser\'ed. 

The  task  of  the  American  college  is,  or  should  be,  reasonably 
definite  and  well  understood.  It  is  to  take  the  youth  at  about  the 
age  when  in  ancient  Rome  he  put  on  the  toga  virilis  and  offer  him 
for  three  or  four  vears  opportunity-  for  carefullv  directed  and  super- 
vised srudv  in  some  part  or  in  many  parts  of  the  field  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  The  purpose  of  this  carefully  supervised  and 
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directed  training  is  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  rich  human  in- 
heritance, so  far  as  that  may  be  practicable,  and  thereby  better  to 
prepare  him  for  such  specific  task  as  may  await  him  in  the  years  of 
mature  life.  Deprived  of  this  rich  inheritance,  the  youth  must  of 
necessity  be  correspondingly  impoverished  and  put  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  most  strenuous  efforts  in  later  years  to  make 
good  the  loss  v^hich  he  has  had  to  suffer.  The  old  days  w^hen  the 
substance  of  this  inheritance  could  be  transmitted  through  a  few 
carefully  chosen  and  prescribed  subjects  of  study  have  gone  for- 
ever. They  have  gone,  not  because  those  studies  were  not  excellent 
in  their  time  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  that  time,  but  rather 
because  times  have  changed  and  the  human  inheritance  has  taken 
on  a  more  many-sided  and  richer  form  than  it  once  was  known 
to  have.  Nature  and  its  study  have  offered  new  and  splendid  vistas 
to  both  knowledge  and  imagination.  The  creative  arts  have  un- 
folded themselves  in  striking  fashion  for  a  century  past  as  educa- 
tional instrumentalities  of  highest  value.  The  structure  and 
underlying  principles  of  the  social  and  political  order,  first  ex- 
amined and  interpreted  in  classic  fashion  by  Aristotle,  have  now 
taken  on  many  new  forms  and  guises,  each  with  its  own  appeal 
and  its  own  capacity  for  usefulness.  It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these 
that  the  task  of  the  college  faculty  has  become  more  difficult  than 
ever  before,  since  it  must,  within  a  very  limited  time  and  for  youths 
from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  home,  family  and  school  back- 
ground and  environment,  offer  that  opportunity  to  understand 
and  to  grasp  the  rich  human  inheritance  which  it  is  the  first  busi- 
ness of  the  college  to  transmit. 

The  university  student  has  a  quite  different  outlook  and  a  quite 
different  method  of  approach  to  his  field  of  intellectual  interest.  He 
has  already  come  into  possession,  adequately  or  inadequately,  of  the 
essential  elements  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  inheritance,  and, 
so  taught  and  disciplined,  he  is  now  to  approach  some  particular 
part  of  the  field  of  organized  knowledge  with  a  view  to  making 
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himself  familiar  with  it,  to  understand  its  method  and  its  inter- 
relations, and  to  prepare  himself  to  use  all  this  knowledge  either  in 
the  field  of  pure  scholarship,  or  in  that  of  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, or  in  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  business  of  everyday 
life.  The  true  and  profitable  university  student  will  first  have  been 
a  college  student.  Whether  the  college  student  shall  also  become 
later  a  university  student  is  a  matter  for  his  own  choice,  often 
largely  determined  by  the  personal  and  economic  circumstances 
which  surround  and  confront  him.  It  is  important  not  to  confuse 
the  two,  which  is  so  easily  done,  since  both  college  and  university 
are,  in  the  United  States,  so  uniformly  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
corporate  educational  system. 

The  art  of  teaching,  which  depends  for  its  success  upon  quick 

and  understanding  communication  between  mind  and  mind,  has 

deplorably  suffered,  not  gained,  by  the  phenomenal 

College  and         amount  of  detailed  analysis  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 

niveisity  jected  during  the  past  forty  years.  If  Herbart  could 

leaching  )  or  J   J 

have  foreseen  what  use  would  be  made  in  the  United 
States  of  the  flinf  formalen  Stujen,  he  would  have  regretted  ad- 
vancing the  doctrines  upon  which  they  came  to  be  based.  The 
super-analysis  and  hyper-dissection  of  the  teaching  process  have 
pretty  well  destroyed  much  of  its  power  and  are  responsible  in  no 
small  degree  for  the  decline  of  true  education  during  the  past  gen- 
eration. The  lecture  system  as  a  means  of  communicating  facts 
should  have  been  dispensed  with  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
invented.  The  true  purpose  of  the  lecture  is  interpretation,  and  the 
facts  to  be  interpreted  are  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  lec- 
turer's hearers.  The  provision  through  textbook  or  printed  syllabus 
of  an  easy  means  by  which  the  student  may  come  into  possession 
of  the  facts  with  which  a  lecture  or  a  classroom  exercise  is  to  deal, 
is  essential.  Given  this,  the  student  may  be  required  to  get  the  facts 
for  himself,  and  then,  and  then  only,  will  he  be  able  either  to  par- 
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ticipate  understandingly  and  helpfully  in  a  discussion  of  these  facts 
or  to  hear  with  profit  an  interpretative  lecture  concerning  them. 

Perhaps  no  two  great  teachers  have  ever  used  precisely  the  same 
method  or  have  followed  the  same  procedure  in  the  arrangement 
and  carrying  forward  of  their  work.  Some  of  the  most  inspiring 
teachers  of  English  literature  whom  the  American  colleges  have 
known  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  their  classes,  with  proper 
emphasis  and  understanding,  Shakespeare  or  Milton  or  Spenser, 
and  thereby  inspired  their  students  to  a  lifelong  reading  of  these 
classic  writers  and  others  of  almost  equal  importance.  A  few  well- 
known  teachers  of  physics  and  of  chemistry  stirred  their  students 
by  making  before  them  certain  fundamental  and  easily  understood 
experiments  and  giving  to  these  such  interpretation  as  would  make 
them  fit  easily  and  permanently  into  the  fabric  of  the  student's 
knowledge. 

A  real  limitation  upon  the  success  of  much  college  teaching  of 
the  present  day  is  that  a  term  is  often  half  over  before  the  student 
really  knows  what  it  is  that  he  is  studying.  Every  new  subject,  par- 
ticularly such  an  one  as  law,  or  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  zoology, 
or  economics,  or  social  science,  should  be  introduced  by  a  short 
series  of  interpretative  lectures  and  discussions  that  will  make  plain 
to  the  student  what  the  subject  is  about,  how  it  is  related  to  other 
subjects  of  human  knowledge  and  interest,  and  how  it  came  to 
its  present  position  of  importance  and  influence  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  man.  Introductory  and  interpretative  courses  of  this  charac- 
ter were  quite  usual  in  the  German  universities  when  these  were 
at  the  height  of  their  fame  and  power  from  about  i860  until 
about  1890.  No  one  who  ever  heard  Professor  du  Bois  Reymond  of 
the  University  of  Berlin  give  his  Monday  evening  lectures  on  the 
evolution  of  scientific  thought  since  the  Middle  Ages,  can  ever  for- 
get the  impression  which  they  made  upon  him  nor  can  he  over- 
estimate their  value  as  an  instructive  and  permanent  element  in 
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his  education.  Given  such  an  introductory  and  interpretative  series 
of  expositions,  v^^hich  in  most  cases  may  be  reasonably  brief,  the 
student  may  then  be  plunged  into  the  details  of  particular  items  or 
aspects  of  know^ledge  with  a  real  understanding  of  what  he  is 
doing.  Otherwise,  he  can  only  flounder  amidst  an  embarrassing 
mass  of  detail  with  no  general  view  whatever  of  the  field  in 
which  he  is  at  work,  of  its  boundaries  and  limitations,  or  of  its 
relations  to  other  like  fields  of  human  interest  and  activity.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  logical  and  the  psychological 
method  of  approach  to  a  new  subject.  In  teaching  it  is  the  psycho- 
logical method  which  should  prevail. 

"The  Life  of  Money-making,"  said  Aristotle,  "is  a  hard  kind  of 

life;  and  clearly  wealth  is  not  the  Good  we  are  in  search  of,  for 

it  is  only  good  as  being  useful,  a  means  to 

c     ■         .  something  else."^  In  these  words  the  greatest 

bervice  motive  o  o 

of  thinkers  points  to  the  limitation  which  must 
always  rest  upon  the  profit  motive.  If  profit,  and  profit  alone,  be 
the  end  sought  by  human  effort,  then  society  must  reconcile  itself 
to  steady  disintegration,  constantly  increasing  conflict  between  in- 
dividual groups  and  nations,  and  eventual  destruction.  As  moralists 
have  been  pointing  out  almost  from  the  beginning  of  time,  it  is 
only  when  men  rise  above  domination  by  the  profit  motive  and 
learn  to  subordinate  profit  to  service,  that  the  social,  economic  and 
political  orders  begin  to  come  in  sight  of  a  firm  foundation  and  a 
continuing  existence,  with  peace  and  happiness  assured  to  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  at  least.  It  has  remained  for  the  happenings  of 
the  generation  last  past  to  force  these  fundamental  truths  upon 
the  attention  of  men  everywhere  and  to  turn  the  thought  of  man- 
kind, not  by  any  means  toward  the  elimination  of  profit  but  toward 
its  subordination  to  service.  It  is  only  as  the  world  has  come  to  be 
so  widely  and  so  largely  settled  and  developed  that  it  has  dawned 
upon  men  how  great  is  the  loss  of  this  generation  and  that  of  gen- 

^Nicomachean  Ethics,  I:  v:  8. 
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erations  to  come,  for  example,  through  the  reckless  use  of  natural 
resources  for  private  profit.  Were  there  on  this  earth  unlimited 
forests,  or  boundless  and  measureless  streams  for  supply  of  power, 
or  endless  mines  of  coal  and  wells  of  oil,  it  would  have  mattered 
very  little  how  these  natural  resources  were  supplied  to  man  for  his 
daily  use.  But  it  is  a  very  different  condition  which  confronts  the 
world  when  the  public  mind  finds  that  all  these  supposedly  vast 
reservoirs  of  wealth  and  of  power  have  nevertheless  their  limits, 
and  that  one  day  men  will  be  perplexed  to  find  substitutes  for 
them  since  they  may  perhaps  have  been  exhausted.  Examples 
drawn  from  almost  every  walk  of  life  might  readily  be  multiplied. 
If  helpful  service  to  one's  fellow  men  be  the  dominant  motive, 
then  the  greater  the  legitimate  profit  one  makes,  the  more  will  he 
be  applauded.  Criticism  and  resistance  come  when  the  service 
motive  disappears  from  sight  and  the  profit  motive  dominates  all. 

It  is  one  of  the  crowning  satisfactions  of  a  scholar's  life  in  a 
university  society  that  the  profit  motive,  when  it  exists  at  all,  is 
wholly  subordinated  to  the  service  motive  manifested  through 
scholarship  and  its  many-sided  applications  to  human  needs.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  now  abroad  in  many 
lands  would  be  quickly  quelled  could  the  mass  of  the  population 
be  made  to  feel  quite  certain  that  in  transacting  the  greater  busi- 
nesses of  the  world  the  service  motive  comes  first  and  that  the 
profit  motive  is  subordinate  to  it. 

There  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  over  a  considerable 
period  of  years  an  attitude  toward  the  law  and  law-making  which 
is  not  of  good  omen.  The  law  itself,  as  repre- 
sented by  many  members  of  the  Bar  and  by  not     What  Can  Be  Done 

......  rf       c  about  the  Law  r 

a  few  of  the  judiciary,  appears  to  suffer  from 
something  which  may  perhaps  be  described  as  a  sort  of  superiority 
complex.  It  is  frequently  assumed  to  be  quite  superior  to  morals. 
The  exaltations  of  the  law  in  the  abstract  which  are  so  generally 
and  so  eloquently  made  lend  force  to  this  complex.  The  state  of 
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mind  which  has  come  to  exist  is  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  a  law 
should  be  passed  to  correct  it.  The  consequence  is  that  since  our 
legislatures,  state  and  Federal,  are  overcrowded  with  members  of 
the  Bar,  our  statute  books  are  filled  with  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
prescriptions  and  prohibitions  to  which  few,  if  any,  of  the  popula- 
tion pay  the  slightest  attention.  Just  here  is  to  be  found  the  begin- 
ning of  that  tendency  toward  lawlessness  which  European  ob- 
servers find  to  be  so  characteristic  of  the  American  people  of  today. 
To  the  usual  member  of  the  Bar,  a  statute  or  an  administrative 
regulation  or  a  judicial  decision  is  law,  and  he  places  every  example 
of  any  one  of  these  upon  practically  the  same  level  of  authority; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  a  statute,  an  administrative  regula- 
tion, or  a  judicial  decision  is  law  or  only  the  material  out  of  which 
law  may  be  made,  is  something  to  be  determined  by  public  opinion. 
One  recalls  the  story  which  Horace  Greeley  tells  of  President  Jack- 
son when  the  missionaries  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  who  had 
been  convicted  of  resisting  the  policy  of  the  state  of  Georgia  ap- 
pealed by  writ  of  error  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  were 
finally  upheld  in  a  decision  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
"Well,"  said  President  Jackson,  "John  Marshall  has  made  his  de- 
cision; now  let  him  enforce  it!"^ 

Law  is  that  ordering  of  the  social  relations  which  is  upheld  by 
the  common  will.  It  is  and  can  be  nothing  other  than  this.  When 
the  law-making  and  law-determining  bodies  pass  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  common  will,  they  invite  first  conflict,  then  lawless- 
ness, then  nullification.  Every  attempt  to  put  law  above  morals  by 
acts  of  circumlocution,  by  interminable  delays,  by  unending  and 
meaningless  technicalities,  and  by  the  familiar  suppressio  veri  et 
suggestio  falsi,  affronts  the  public  and  the  rule  of  true  law  pays  the 
penalty.  That  legislator  who  should  vote  No  on  every  roll  call  in- 
volving the  final  passage  of  a  pending  bill  would  make  not  a  few 
mistakes,  but  he  would  serve  the  highest  public  interest  in  certainly 

'Greeley.  Horace:  The  American  Conflict.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Case  &  Co.,  1864,  I,  106. 
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90  per  cent  of  his  votes.  It  is  a  long  time  since  Tacitus  wrote: 
"When  the  State  was  most  corrupt,  laws  were  most  abundant,"^ 
and  also  that  "things  forbidden  have  a  secret  charm,"^  but  the 
lessons  of  that  ancient  wisdom  have  not  yet  been  learned. 

The  confusion  in  the  United  States  between  what  is  proper 
matter  for  legislation  and  that  which  should  be  left  to  admin- 
istration is  so  complete  that  everywhere,  both  at  Washington 
and  in  the  forty-eight  state  capitals,  the  legislative  power  is  in 
effect  taking  over  a  large  part  of  what  should  be  either  executive  or 
judicial  business.  The  notion  is  very  general  that  the  legislative 
power  represents  the  people  in  some  mysterious  way  which  neither 
the  executive  power  nor  the  judicial  power  can  do.  Of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  three  of  these  instrumentalities  of  government 
stand  on  precisely  one  and  the  same  level  so  far  as  their  representa- 
tion of  the  people  is  concerned. 

There  is  also  a  curious  fallacy,  very  widespread,  as  to  law  en- 
forcement. No  law  is,  can  be,  or  ever  was,  enforced  unless  it  deals 
with  purely  material  things.  If  it  deal  with  human  thought  or 
human  speech  or  human  conduct,  it  is  not,  cannot  be,  and  never 
has  been,  enforced.  To  punish  an  offender  against  a  statute  may 
satisfy  the  public  desire  for  vengeance  or  for  what  it  deems  to  be 
justice,  but  it  does  not  enforce  the  law.  The  crime  which  was  com- 
mitted still  remains  and  will  continue  to  be  committed,  although 
the  offender  suffers  punishment  because  of  it.  Murder  has  been 
a  crime  at  least  since  Moses  came  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  but 
despite  punishment  of  murder  by  torture  and  death  for  thousands 
of  years,  murders  in  the  United  States  were  more  numerous  in  the 
last  year  than  ever  before  in  history.  One  needs  to  have  but  very 
little  contact  with  intelligent  criminals  to  learn  that  the  punish- 
ment of  one  very  rarely  acts  as  deterrent  to  the  crime  of  another. 
The  other  always  expects  that  he  will  be  too  clever  to  be  detected 
and  punished.  Instances  of  this  could  be  given  without  number. 

'^Annates  III:  27. 
^Annates  XIII:  12. 
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If,  therefore,  we  are  to  improve  our  national  conduct  in  respect  to 
lawlessness,  we  must  stop  permitting  our  state  and  Federal  legis- 
latures to  pass  so  many  laws,  particularly  those  dealing  with  small 
and  insignificant  acts  and  happenings,  often  elevating  time-old 
and  really  trivial  misdemeanors  into  the  more  serious  rank  of  felo- 
nies. It  was  Buckle  who  said  that  the  greatest  triumphs  in  the 
history  of  legislation  consist  in  the  repeal  of  previous  legislation. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  just  now  witnessing  an  exam- 
ple of  the  truth  of  this  dictum  which  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  law-making  and  law-breaking  in  the  United  States.  If  we 
are  able  to  learn  by  experience,  nothing  of  this  sort  will  ever 
happen  again. 

An  examination  of  the  number  of  public  acts  passed  at  any  ses- 
sion of  the  British  Parliament  or  of  the  French  Parliament,  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  such  acts  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  those  passed  by  the  forty- 
eight  state  legislatures,  would  give  a  result  that  is  quite  ludicrous. 
A  distinguished  Senator  of  the  United  States,  on  retiring  some 
years  ago  from  that  body,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  his 
term  was  about  to  expire,  that  during  his  term  of  service  in  the 
Senate  some  seventy  thousand  laws  had  been  passed  in  this  coun- 
try by  Federal  and  state  legislatures.  Very  little  help  will  be  had 
from  the  Bar  in  relieving  this  situation,  and  the  Bench  everywhere 
finds  itself  harassed  and  limited  by  legislative  invasion  of  judicial 
prerogative  and  control  of  procedure  which  never  should  have 
been  permitted. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  is  the  turning  of  the  mind  of 
scholarly  students  and  teachers  of  the  law  to  its  remodeling  and 
restatement  in  terms  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  today.  We 
have  been  too  long  permitting  the  application  of  old  formulas 
to  wholly  changed  conditions  and  we  have  too  long  allowed 
conservative  instinct  to  stand  in  the  way  of  readjusting  our  fun- 
damental conceptions  of  legal  aim  and  purpose  and  of  justice  to 
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the  economic,  social  and  political  changes  of  the  last  half  century. 
The  larger  the  measure  of  authority  that  we  give  to  competent 
judges,  the  speedier  will  be  our  progress  toward  this  desired  end. 
Legislatures  should  untie  the  judicial  hands  and  enable  those  men 
who  are  chosen,  presumably  because  of  their  high  competence,  to 
sit  in  judicial  position,  to  remodel,  to  restate,  and  to  apply  fun- 
damental legal  concepts  and  principles  to  the  life  of  today.  It  is 
fortunate  indeed,  and  another  public  service  on  the  part  of  Colum- 
bia University,  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
progress  and  of  understanding  and  that  it  is  holding  before  those 
law  students  of  today  who  will  be  the  practicing  lawyers  of  to- 
morrow an  ideal  and  a  conception  of  law  and  its  application  which 
are  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  School  of  Journalism,  under  exceptionally  competent  and 
farsighted  direction,  is  approaching  the  end  of  its  first  quarter 
century.  Its  organization  and  equipment  were 
made  possible  by  the  most  generous  benefaction  of       Journalism  and 

,  ,  ,  .         ir  ,  .         .  ,.         r  "^^  University 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  himself  a  workmg  journalist  of 
large  experience  and  of  great  contemporary  influence.  His  high 
ideals  as  to  the  training  of  men  and  women  for  the  work  of  jour- 
nalism were  not  then  widely  shared  by  members  of  that  profession, 
and  for  a  time  the  School  of  Journalism  was  treated  by  the  press 
with  more  or  less  condescension,  tempered  with  sarcasm.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  more  thoughtful  journalists  changed 
their  minds,  and  for  years  past  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  have  been  eagerly  sought  by  the  best  news- 
papers and  periodical  publications  of  the  land.  Mr.  Pulitzer's  vision 
has  been  realized  and  his  ideals  are  triumphing  day  by  day. 

As  the  work  of  the  School  of  Journalism  establishes  itself  yet 
more  firmly  each  year  on  a  foundation  of  sound  and  broad  scholar- 
ship, the  Faculty  will  prepare  itself,  as  other  University  faculties 
have  done,  for  the  work  of  research.  It  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
training  members  of  a  profession  which  it  is  making  a  learned  one, 
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but  it  will  wish  to  study  with  originality,  insight  and  judgment 
those  questions,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  the  solution  of  which 
constantly  vexes  the  most  competent  and  experienced  working 
journalists. 

The  gap  between  what  is  best  and  what  is  worst  in  American 
journalism  is  very  wide.  There  is  no  very  great  use  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  is  bad,  because  the  journalist  will  always  have  the  last 
word,  and  when  reason  fails  him  cynicism  and  sarcasm  remain  his 
contented  weapons.  The  daily  newspaper  has  come  to  play  a  part 
in  the  making  of  public  opinion  which  is  quite  unequaled  by  any 
other  agency  or  instrumentality.  It  does  this  not  so  much  through 
the  expression  of  editorial  opinion,  however  wise  and  discriminat- 
ing that  may  be,  as  through  its  selection  and  presentation  of  news, 
since  it  is  this  upon  which  public  attention  seizes,  it  is  this  which 
the  public  remembers,  it  is  this  which  the  public  discusses,  and  it  is 
this  upon  which  the  public  acts.  Unhappily,  there  is  frequently  a 
great  difference  to  be  found  between  the  news  and  the  truth;  yet 
the  daily  journal  must  print  the  news,  because  news  it  is.  If  the 
truth  comes  to  light  later  on,  this  too  will  be  printed  as  news,  but 
it  may  never  be  so  fortunate,  perhaps  through  lack  of  dramatic  or 
emotional  quality,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  millions  of  those 
who  have  read  and  believed  the  news  as  it  was  first  presented  and 
as  it  offered  itself  without  suspicion  that  it  would  sooner  or  later 
be  contradicted.  During  and  since  the  Great  War,  it  has  fortunately 
been  customary  for  the  chief  newspapers,  particularly  those  in  this 
metropolitan  city,  to  give  to  their  readers,  at  whatever  cost,  the 
full  text  of  important  speeches  and  documents,  in  order  that  these 
may  be  read  and  estimated  by  the  intelligent  reader  himself  rather 
than  be  presented  to  him  in  rewritten  form  by  some  other  hand, 
however  skillful.  This  custom,  expensive  though  it  be,  has  been 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  American  people  and  has  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  their  education.  It  has  well  repaid  all  its  undoubt- 
edly great  cost. 
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The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  lower-grade  American 
journalism  is  vulgarity.  There  are  those  who  appear  to  think  that 
it  is  only  through  vulgarity  of  thought  or  of  expression  or  both, 
that  a  large  circulation  can  be  built  up,  and  a  large  circulation  must 
be  had  at  all  hazards.  This  vulgarity  shows  itself  not  only  in 
thought  and  in  language,  but  also  in  the  type  forms  which  are 
used  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mob  reader.  It  is  fortunate  that 
journalism  of  this  type  is  largely  confined  to  the  great  cities,  where 
these  low-grade  publications  must  always  be  in  painful  contrast 
to  those  which  in  the  same  communities  are  edited  day  by  day  on  a 
high  plane  of  dignity  and  responsibility. 

Among  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  world,  the  London  Times, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  constituency  which  it  serves,  has  long 
occupied  a  commanding  position.  Everyone  knows  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  and  the  Glasgow  Herald.  Not 
so  many  years  ago,  before  some  recent  turbulences  had  greatly 
changed  the  life  and  thought  of  Continental  Europe,  the  two  out- 
standing daily  newspapers  of  widely  varying  type  were  probably 
the  Corriere  della  Sera  of  Milan  and  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of 
Vienna.  Paris  so  overshadows  the  rest  of  France  in  the  mind  of  all 
foreigners  that  the  admirable  Depeche  of  Toulouse  and  the  excel- 
lent daily  papers  published  at  Bordeaux,  at  Marseilles,  and  at  Lyons 
are  not  by  any  means  as  well  known  as  their  merit  deserves.  It 
would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  attempt  to  designate  those  American 
journals  which  deserve  a  high  place  in  public  esteem  by  reason  of 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  their  dignity,  their  intellectual  ability, 
and  their  freedom  from  vulgarity.  The  list  would,  happily,  be  a 
long  one,  but  it  could  not  fail  to  include  The  New  Yor\  Times  and 
the  New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  Hartford  Courant,  and  excellent  newspapers 
published  at  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  at  Indianapolis  and 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  at  Tucson,  Arizona, 
at  Dallas,  Galveston,  Houston  and  San  Antonio,  Texas,  at  Augusta, 
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Georgia,  at  Charleston  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  at  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  and  in  at  least  two  or  three  dozen  other  cities  and 
towns  whose  inhabitants  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
journalistic  service.  What  every  conductor  of  a  newspaper  has 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  repeated  daily  blows  of  his 
influence  may  easily  prove  stronger  and  more  determining  in  the 
building  of  mind  and  character  than  those  of  home  or  school  or 
church,  or  all  of  them  combined.  He  has  a  heavy  educational  re- 
sponsibility to  bear.  Accurate  information,  straight  thinking,  cor- 
rect and  elegant  English,  may  be  taught  by  the  newspaper  when 
the  home  and  the  school  both  fail.  How  can  a  profession  with  this 
weight  to  bear  not  wish  to  strain  every  nerve  to  become  as  learned 
and  as  well-disciplined  as  the  law  or  medicine  or  theology  ? 

The  year  under  review  has  seen  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  that  authorized  plan  of  publication  under  Univer- 
sity  auspices   which   has  now  become  the 
Columbia  University       Columbia  University  Press.  The  story  of  the 

Press  .        .  .    -^  .  ^ 

organization  of  this  undertaking  was  first  told 
in  the  Annual  Report  for  1907  and  its  later  developments  were 
discussed  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1919.  It  is  too  often  assumed 
that  the  function  of  a  university  press  is  only  indirectly  related  to 
the  work  and  ideals  of  a  true  modern  university.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  essential  to  these,  since  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  as 
interpreted  by  highest  scholarship  is  as  vitally  important  as  are  its 
conservation  and  its  advancement  through  research  and  discovery. 
President  Oilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  thoroughly 
understood  this  fact  and  therefore  included  the  organization  and 
work  of  a  university  press  in  his  original  plans  for  that  institution 
which  his  administrative  foresight  and  ability  brought  into  being 
nearly  sixty  years  ago. 

At  Columbia,  the  first  document  bearing  upon  this  subject  is 
a  communication  presented  to  the  Trustees  on  January  7,  1889  by 
the  then  Adjunct  Professor  of  Philosophy,  now  President  of  the 
University,  who  proposed  a  plan  for  publishing  the  results  of  the 
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studies  and  researches  of  officers  and  advanced  students.  After  con- 
sideration, this  proposal,  while  commended  in  principle,  was 
thought  to  need  fuller  consideration,  and  therefore  the  communi- 
cation was  referred,  with  a  general  expression  of  approval  by  the 
Trustees,  to  the  President,  with  the  request  that  he  should  confer 
with  the  faculties  of  the  several  schools  and  obtain  their  views  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  plan,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  proper 
means  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  A  committee  consisting  of  the 
Acting  President  and  five  professors,  including  the  then  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  reported  back  to  the  Trustees  on  April  i, 
1889,  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Publication  which 
should  have  authority  to  begin  the  development  of  such  a  plan  as 
had  been  proposed  to  the  Trustees.  No  action  was  taken  by  the 
Trustees  at  that  time.  Again,  on  April  7,  1890,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  President  Low  and  six  professors  representing  various 
faculties,  submitted  a  still  more  elaborate  report  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  or  Department  of  Publications  and  set- 
ting out  in  some  detail  what  such  a  Bureau  or  Department  might 
be  expected  to  accomplish.  This  report  opened  with  the  following 
very  significant  sentences: 

Where  original  research  is  prosecuted,  whether  under  the  auspices  of  an 
endowed  college  or  university,  or  of  a  learned  society,  provision  must  in  time 
be  made  for  publishing  the  contributions  to  knowledge  which  are  the  result 
of  such  research.  These  contributions  to  knowledge  are  always  of  a  technical 
character  and  usually  destitute  o£  commercial  value.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
find  a  permanent  record  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  publication.  It  is 
at  once  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  institution  with  whose  sanction  the 
investigations  have  been  carried  on,  to  assume  the  task  of  making  public 
the  results  of  the  same. 

While  the  Trustees  approved  in  principle  of  this  report,  they  hesi- 
tated to  commit  the  corporation  as  such  to  the  business  of  printing 
and  publishing.  Nevertheless,  the  fundamental  idea  which  this 
report  so  succinctly  expressed  of  the  relation  between  scholarly 
research  and  publication  took  deep  root  in  the  mind  of  the  faculties 
of  that  day  and  finally  bore  fruit  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Trus- 
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tees  of  Columbia  College  under  date  of  March  31,  1893.  With  the 
exception  of  President  Low  and  the  then  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
the  signers  of  this  communication  did  not  include  any  members  of 
the  committee  which  signed  the  report  of  April  7, 1890.  The  infer- 
ence was  plain  that  the  interest  in  the  development  of  this  idea  was 
now  widespread  throughout  the  University.  In  this  communication 
it  was  stated  that 

As  a  consequence  of  the  rapid  development  at  Columbia  of  university  work 
and  university  methods  during  the  last  iew  years,  there  is  now  produced  at 
the  College  by  professors,  instructors  and  university  students,  a  large  amount 
of  original  work  that  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and  which  would,  if  the  re- 
sults were  published  with  proper  discrimination,  reflect  credit  both  upon  the 
authors  and  upon  the  College.  But  advanced  research  has  in  all  great  institu- 
tions of  learning  created  the  need  for  university  publication,  and  such  is  the 
experience  of  Columbia  College;  for,  while  the  original  work  done  by  our 
officers  and  students  offers,  in  many  instances  at  least,  a  real  contribution  to 
knowledge,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  such  a  technical  or  special  character  as  to  be 
often  unacceptable  for  commercial  purposes  to  the  general  publisher. . . .  We 
regard  it  as  eminently  desirable,  if  not  essential  to  the  full  development  of 
the  College  as  a  University,  that  a  ready  means  of  publishing  really  meritori- 
ous works  should  be  provided,  and  that  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work 
done  in  the  University  should  be  made  known  through  publications  bearing 
the  imprint:  "Columbia  University  Press."  As  the  Trustees  have,  however, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  College,  as  a  corporation, 
to  undertake  the  business  of  printing  and  publishing,  we  propose,  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  the  desired  ends,  to  form  a  separate  corporation,  to  be 
known  as  the  "Columbia  University  Press,"  the  primary  object  of  which 
shall  be  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  literary  works  embodying  the  origi- 
nal research  of  our  professors  and  university  students.  It  is  intended  that  the 
corporation,  if  formed,  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  persons  offi- 
cially connected  with  Columbia  College Before  taking  any  proceedings, 

however,  to  organize  such  corporation,  further  than  to  ascertain  its  practica- 
bility, we  desire  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Trustees,  and  to 
secure  their  consent  to  the  use  by  the  proposed  corporation  of  the  title  and 
imprint,  "Columbia  University  Press " 

After  consideration  by  their  Committee  on  Education,  the  Trus- 
tees approved  the  plan  outlined  at  their  meeting  of  June  i,  1893, 
and  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Columbia  University 
Press  was  filed  one  week  later. 
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Since  the  new  undertaking  was  without  funds,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  Trustees  of  the  Press,  all  of  whom  were  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, themselves  by  private  subscription  met  the  first  costs  that  were 
incurred.  It  was  only  in  1895,  when  President  Low  made  to  the 
Press  a  generous  gift  of  $10,000,  that  the  new  corporation  was  in 
any  funds  whatsoever.  So  restricted  were  the  financial  resources  of 
the  Press  that  its  work  of  publication  had  to  be  done  by  contract 
with  an  established  publishing  house,  and  it  was  not  until  1907 
that  the  Press  was  able  to  take  over  the  manufacture  of  its  own 
books.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  191 1  that  the  Press  also  took  charge 
of  offering  these  publications  for  sale. 

From  such  very  small  beginnings  the  Columbia  University  Press 
grew  slowly  for  thirty  years.  During  that  time  it  published  388 
books  and  pamphlets.  It  was  during  this  period  that  two  projects 
of  outstanding  importance  were  undertaken.  The  first  dates  from 
1908,  when  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  tercentenary 
of  John  Milton's  birth,  it  was  discovered  that  no  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Milton  had  ever  been  published,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Press  should  undertake  to  publish  a  definitive 
edition.  This  plan  was  approved,  a  most  competent  group  of  schol- 
ars were  appointed  to  edit  the  volumes,  and  their  work  culminated 
in  the  publication  almost  twenty-five  years  later  of  the  first  of  what 
will  be  a  series  of  eighteen  volumes.  The  second  important  project 
was  undertaken  by  the  Press  in  1910  and  resulted  in  a  most  impor- 
tant series  of  scholarly  works,  "The  Columbia  University  Records 
of  Civilization,"  which  now  comprises  sixteen  stout  volumes.  The 
scope  and  activity  of  the  Press  remained  limited,  however,  for  a 
still  longer  period,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  this 
scope  and  activity  have  developed,  under  most  devoted  and  wise 
direction,  until  the  Press  has  become  an  indispensable  instrumen- 
tality of  the  University's  work  and  an  ornament  of  which  the 
University  is  justly  proud. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Press  published  388  different 
works  during  its  first  thirty  years  of  existence.  During  the  next  five 
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years,  it  published  no  fewer  than  176  new  titles  and  took  over  the 
publication  of  the  "Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public 
Law,"  with  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  the  269  titles  that  had 
already  been  issued  in  that  series.  During  the  five  years  last  past, 
the  Press  has  added  354  more  titles  to  its  list  of  publications.  While 
in  1922  the  gross  sales  of  books  issued  by  the  Press  amounted  to  but 
$10,457,  i^  ^927  ^^^^y  ^^^  risen  to  $53,926.  During  the  four  years 
following,  despite  adverse  economic  conditions,  there  was  an  an- 
nual increase  until  a  maximum  of  $85,041  was  reached  in  the  year 
1931.  The  year  1932  showed  a  slight  decrease  of  5  per  cent  in  this 
amount,  which  has  already  been  oJEf  set  by  the  increase  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1933.  The  staff  of  the  Press  has  published  a 
dictionary-catalogue  of  all  Columbia  University  Press  titles,  similar 
in  effect  to  a  card  catalogue  in  a  well-administered  library  and  con- 
taining complete  information  about  each  book  published,  includ- 
ing a  table  of  its  contents. 

During  this  rapid  growth  of  its  work  in  the  field  of  publication, 
the  Press  has  been  making  like  progress  in  serving  the  University 
in  other  directions.  To  make  the  Bookstore  a  more  useful  part  of 
the  educational  life  on  Morningside  Heights,  the  Press  assumed 
direct  control  of  its  administration  ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  its 
service  has  been  multiplied  and  greatly  improved,  and  branches 
have  been  opened  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  at 
the  School  of  Architecture  and  at  the  McMillin  Academic  Theater, 
to  serve  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  worth  while  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  Columbia  University  Press  is  an  important 
agency  in  assisting  students  who  desire  or  need  remunerative  work 
to  help  meet  their  academic  expenses.  During  the  two  years  last 
past,  more  than  $30,000  has  been  paid  by  the  Press  for  student  help. 
In  this  way  regular  or  occasional  employment  was  given  to  eighty- 
six  students  in  1931-32  and  to  eighty-nine  students  in  1932-33. 
When,  in  connection  with  these  payments  to  students,  considera- 
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tion  is  given  to  the  amount  paid  for  advertising  in  student  publica- 
tions and  discounts  to  customers,  the  Bookstore  v^^hich  is  operated 
by  the  Press  can  fairly  be  credited  with  directly  benefiting  the 
student  body  financially  to  the  extent  of  $75,000  during  the  past 
two  years. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  everything  vv^hich  those  who  first  pro- 
posed the  organization  of  the  Press  some  forty-five  years  ago  had 
in  mind  has  been  accomplished,  and  very  much  more  than  they 
could  have  foreseen.  The  work  of  the  University  in  conserving  and 
in  advancing  knowledge  is  now  amply  provided  for  in  the  field  of 
its  interpretation  and  dissemination  for  the  benefit  of  the  larger 
public. 

In  earlier  reports,  particularly  that  for  the  year  1919,  there  has 
been  full  discussion  of  the  system  of  retiring  allowances  now  estab- 
lished at  Columbia,  and  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  that  system  up  to  that  time.  As  was  then  ^^  ^"AUowance^ 
pointed  out,  there  was  no  systematic  provision 
for  retiring  allowances  at  Columbia  earlier  than  1890,  and  probably 
there  were  at  that  time  very  few,  if  any,  American  colleges  or 
universities  which  had  established  any  retiring  allowance  system 
whatever.  Inspection  of  the  records  of  the  Trustees  shows  that  the 
spirit  of  that  body  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  one  of  gener- 
ous and  kindly  concern  for  those  who  came  to  old  age  in  its  service, 
as  well  as  for  the  widows  of  those  who  fell  by  the  wayside  before 
their  work  was  done.  As  far  back  as  1763  when  President  Johnson 
resigned,  he  was  given  an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
during  life,  which  was  probably  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the 
salary  which  he  received  during  his  years  of  active  service.  There- 
after, from  time  to  time  pensions  and  retiring  allowances  were 
granted  to  officers  and  the  widows  of  officers,  as  well  as  to  various 
University  servants.  President  Duer,  who  retired  in  1842,  received 
an  allowance  of  $1,200  per  annum,  which  was  nearly  50  per  cent 
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of  his  salary.  Professor  McVickar  was  granted  a  pension  of  $1,000 
a  year  for  life  upon  his  retirement  in  1864,  and  various  other  pro- 
fessors of  that  period  were  similarly  treated.  Upon  the  retirement 
of  President  Barnard  just  preceding  his  death  in  1889,  he  was  given 
the  title  of  President  Emeritus  and  his  full  salary  was  continued 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  has  been 
the  spirit  and  the  policy  of  Columbia  University  to  care  for  its 
scholars  and  servants  in  generous  fashion  and  to  such  extent  as  its 
means  would  permit  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  Uni- 
versity policy  by  statutory  enactment  in  the  year  1890. 

It  would  appear  from  an  inspection  of  the  University's  records 
that  since  the  year  1859  nearly  $1,000,000  ($994,930,81),  chargeable 
to  the  general  income  of  the  University — most  of  it,  of  course,  in 
relatively  recent  years — has  been  paid  in  annuities,  allowances  to 
emeritus  officers,  retiring  allowances,  widows'  allowances,  and  dis- 
ability allowances.  In  addition,  about  $35,000  ($34,999.97)  has  been 
paid  in  retiring  allowances  that  were  chargeable  to  the  income 
of  special  funds.  From  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  received  $1,631,992.81  for  these  purposes,  and  in  addi- 
tion Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College  have  together  paid 
nearly  $230,000  ($229,255.70).  From  these  figures  it  is  established 
that  during  the  period  stated  the  educational  system  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  paid  nearly  $3,000,000  ($2,891,179.29)  in  retiring  allow- 
ances, widows'  allowances,  disability  allowances  and  annuities, 
every  dollar  of  which  contributed  to  place  the  academic  career  on  a 
sounder  and  more  satisfactory  footing  than  ever  before. 

The  outstanding  achievement  in  this  field  of  endeavor  is  that 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  magnificent  bene- 
faction when  he  established  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  corporation 
was  to  provide  a  system  of  old-age  protection  for  academic  teachers. 
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Out  of  the  operations  and  experience  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
has  grown  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association.  On 
December  31,  1932,  no  fewer  than  10,928  teachers  held  annuity 
policies  in  this  Association  which  represented  annual  incomes  con- 
tracted for  amounting  to  $17,329,463.  In  other  words,  already,  in 
less  than  thirty  years,  the  total  amount  of  the  principal  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  gift  is  much  exceeded  by  the  annual  incomes  now  con- 
tracted for  by  those  academic  teachers  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  plan. 

It  is  of  highest  importance  that  the  academic  career,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  fruitful,  shall  be  abundant  in  freedom  and  that,  in 
order  to  be  secure  and  attractive,  it  be  protected  when  disability  or 
advancing  years  bring  incapacity  for  continued  intellectual  labor. 
Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  to  look  upon  an  academic  officer 
as  one  who  is  paid  a  certain  wage  for  a  definite  amount  of  work 
measured  in  hours  or  months  or  years.  What  the  academic  officer 
should  receive  is  a  stipend  adequate  to  his  station  in  life,  that  he 
may  thereby  be  set  free  to  continue  with  vigor  and  devotion  his 
scholarly  activity,  his  teaching,  and  his  work  of  publication,  quite 
regardless  of  any  schedule  of  academic  attendance  or  any  mathe- 
matical obligation  as  to  hours  or  months  or  years  of  teaching. 
These  considerations,  which  should  have  force  for  college  teachers 
as  well  as  for  those  in  universities,  are  doubly  significant  in  the 
case  of  university  teachers.  These  scholars  are  concerned  primarily, 
not  with  classroom  or  laboratory  instruction  or  service,  but  with 
truth  seeking  and  truth  interpretation  as  they  find  it  and  believe  it 
should  be.  The  mature  pupils  who  flock  to  hear  them  and  to  seek 
their  companionship  come  as  a  tribute  to  their  intellectual  power 
and  leadership  and  for  the  guidance  and  inspiration  which  that 
power  and  leadership  can  give.  Mr.  Carnegie's  vision  was  charac- 
teristically fine  and  broad.  The  example  which  he  set  should  be 
widely  followed  throughout  this  land,  in  order  that  no  scholar,  as 
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his  years  advance,  may  find  himself  harassed  by  either  want  or 
worry. 

A  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  deals  with  the  financial  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity corporation  alone,  omitting  Barnard  College, 
Bud'^e""^  Teachers  College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  St.  Ste- 
phen's College,  and  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School,  each  of  which  is  responsible  for  its  own  budget, 
indicates  that  the  income  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  from 
all  sources  was  $11,543,245.58,  this  being  a  decrease,  when  com- 
pared with  the  income  of  the  previous  year,  of  $889,503.82.  Of  this 
amount,  the  sum  of  $1,572,438.39,  or  about  13.6  per  cent,  was  re- 
ceived from  the  other  corporations  included  in  the  University's 
educational  system  to  be  immediately  disbursed  by  the  Treasurer 
for  and  in  support  of  that  work  for  which  those  allied  corpora- 
tions were  separately  and  directly  responsible. 

The  total  expenses  for  the  year,  including  interest  on  the  corpo- 
rate debt  but  omitting  provision  for  amortization  of  the  Loans  of 
1925  and  1931,  amounted  to  $11,432,156.24.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
credit  balance  in  Income  and  Expense  Account  of  $111,089.34  be- 
fore providing  for  the  amortization  charges.  The  payments  on 
account  of  the  amortization  of  these  two  loans,  chargeable  to  the 
general  income  of  the  corporation,  amounted  to  $410,000,  so  that 
the  deficit  for  the  year,  being  the  excess  of  expenses,  including  the 
debt  service,  over  income  from  all  sources  was  $298,910.66.  Never- 
theless, notwithstanding  this  result,  the  corporation's  capital  ac- 
count at  June  30,  1933  (see  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  page  46) 
showed  a  net  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $871,517.62. 

It  was  only  by  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  staff  throughout  the  whole  University 
that  even  this  result  was  attained.  During  the  year,  as  the  corporate 
income  continued  to  diminish,  there  was  every  prospect  that  the 
deficit  on  June  30,  1933,  might  approach  the  staggering  and  crip- 
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pling  sum  of  $2,000,000.  When  these  facts  were  made  known  to 
the  administrative  officers  of  the  University  and  to  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  charged  with  the  oversight  of  expenditures 
provided  for  in  the  budget,  the  response  was  so  unanimous,  so 
unselfish,  and  so  efficient  that  a  saving  of  no  less  than  $1,110,933.37 
was  effected  in  budget  appropriations  chargeable  to  the  general 
income  of  the  corporation  alone.  It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate 
the  importance  of  this  happening  or  to  overestimate  the  spirit  of 
University  loyalty  and  devotion  which  made  it  possible.  For  two 
years  in  succession  the  Trustees  have  been  saved  from  the  necessity 
of  gravely  revising  their  budget  appropriations  by  the  generous, 
wholehearted,  and  successful  cooperation  of  the  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative staff. 

The  most  disturbing  and  disappointing  result  of  present  eco- 
nomic and  financial  conditions,  as  these  affect  the  University,  is 
that  ofl&cers  of  instruction  in  junior  grades — those  of  instructor,  of 
assistant  professor  and  of  associate  professor — will  now  have  been 
deprived  for  three  successive  years  of  those  steady  increases  in  com- 
pensation and  advancements  in  grade  to  which  they  were  justified 
in  looking  forward  by  reason  of  what  had  been  the  unbroken 
policy  of  the  University  for  a  generation.  It  is  of  highest  importance 
not  only  for  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  these  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  University  family,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  academic 
career  itself,  that  the  increases  in  compensation  and  advancements 
in  grade  of  these  junior  officers  be  resumed  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment.  Other  things  may  wait,  but  the  needs  of  devoted, 
loyal  and  highly  successful  junior  officers  of  instruction  should 
have  first  consideration. 

The  appropriations  as  contained  in  the  budget  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  on  April  3,  1933,  for  the  work  of  this  corporation  alone 
during  the  academic  year  1933-34,  together  with  such  amendments 
as  were  made  previous  to  June  30,  1933,  are  as  follows: 
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For  educational  administration  and  instruction $8,490,649.25 

For  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 973,840.00 

For  the  Library      403,268.47 

For  business  administration 217,252.00 

For  annuities      46,597.67 

For  insurance  on  academic  property 52,000.00 

For  interest  on  the  corporate  debt 483,627.50 

For  Schedule  J,  under  direction  of  the  President 390,000.00 

For  amortization  of  the  Loan  of  1925 50,000.00 

For  amortization  of  the  Loan  of  193 1 360,000.00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of §11,467,234.89 

which  sum  is  made  chargeable  as  follows: 

To  the  income  of  the  corporation $8,579,450.14 

To  income  from  special  endowments 1,221,712.78 

To  gifts i47»99377 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation     ....  134,045.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Presbyterian  Hospital     ....  129,500.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Barnard  College 449,687.04 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Teachers  College 726,308.92 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  St.  Stephen's  College 28,050.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 

School       50,487.24 

$11,467,234.89 

These  appropriations,  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding 
year  as  shown  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1932  (page  37),  show  a 
decrease  of  §1,432,708.27.  Based  upon  the  estimated  general  income 
of  the  University  for  the  year  1933-34  ($7,974,671.56)  and  the 
charges  authorized  in  the  budget  against  such  income  ($8,579,- 
450.14),  the  deficit  in  general  income  on  June  30,  1934,  as  at  pres- 
ent estimated,  will  amount  to  $604,778.58.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  this  amount  be  greatly  reduced  by  additional  economies,  no 
matter  how  severe,  which  must  be  effected  during  the  year  1933-34. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  there  is  presented  the  following 
summary  statement  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  work  of 
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the  University  corporation,  so  far  as  Income  and  Expense  Account 
is  concerned,  since  the  present  system  of  accounting  was  adopted: 


Year 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Capital  Account: 
General  Funds 

I 907-1 908  

I 908-1 909  

1909-1910  

1910-1911  

1911-1912  

1912-1913  

1913-1914  

1914-1915  

1915-1916  

1916-1917  

1917-1918  

1918-1919  

1919-1920  

I 920-1 921  

1921-1922  

1922-1923  

1923-1924  

1924-1925  

1925-1926  

I 926-1 927  

1927-1928  

1928-1929  

1929-1930  

1930-1931  

1931-1932  

1932-1933  

$52,885.18 
59,540.58 
52,528.46 

?3,093-" 
19,711.20 
67,769.12 
42,952-64 

13,592-55 
40,855.14 

$25,488,672.81 
26,996,740.07 
27,044,870.90 

26,933,764-13 
26,400,649.91 
25,545,110.85 
25,635,421-05 
26,430,836.76 
26,497,602.41 

27,301,358-85 
27,371,312.10 
27,469,649.06 
29,236,825.38 

33,859,764-34 
36,385,380.16 
38,096,899.20 
38,319,089.20 
37,675,714.86 
38,547,232.48 

30,547-37 

211,106.17^ 

82,214.74 

71,590-93 
89,571.82 
156,630.54 
98,786.81 
54,982.74 

122,909.21 

157,205.79 

142,229,76 
168,462.99 

467,777-98 
344,443-75 

170,290.20 

293,957.41 

298,910.66 

?i,o76,775-i6 

12,237,771.69 

1  This  deficit  was  almost  met,  however,  by  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee  in  raising 
$199,218.36  to  be  applied  toward  meeting  it. 

The  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  year  are  set  out  in  de- 
tail in  the  Treasurer's  Report  (pages  173-80).  As  is  there  shov^n, 
the  total  amount  received  in  gifts  by  the  University  corpo- 
ration alone  amounted  to  $1,755,866.75,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital: 

1.  General  endowment $85,198.04 

2.  Special  endowments 49,413.17 

3.  Buildings  and  Grounds 1,202,616.89 


Gifts 


$1,337,228.10 
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B.  Gifts  to  Income: 

1.  For  general  purposes $12,139.67 

2.  For  specific  purposes 406,498.98  418,638.65 


11,755,866.75 
The  principal  additions  to  general  and  special  endowments  and 
to  provisions  for  buildings  and  grounds  w^ere: 

From  Edward  S.  Harkness,  toward  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
South  Hall,  $1,200,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  William  Fitz  Randolph,  for  the  capital  funds  of  the 
University,  $75,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Charlotte  Dibblee,  for  the  Dibblee  (Ezra  Reed  and 
Frances  M.)  Scholarship  Fund,  $10,800; 

From  the  Italian  Government,  to  establish  the  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  Memo- 
rial Fund,  $10,000; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  general  purposes,  $8,789.67; 

From  the  Estate  of  Mary  B.  Pell,  for  the  Pell  (Mary  B.)  Fund,  $7,463.04; 

From  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Library  School  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  for  the  Mary  Wright  Plummer  Scholarship,  $6,000; 

From  Edwin  Gould,  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Columbia 
University  Rowing  Club,  $5,775.85; 

From  the  Estate  of  Richard  Lahey,  for  the  Lahey  Scholarship  Fund, 
$5,000; 

From  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Lee,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  $3,000; 

Among  the  several  hundred  gifts  to  be  added  to  the  University's 
income  for  general  and  for  special  purposes,  were : 

From  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$160,722.92; 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$31,649.65; 

From  Edward  S.  Harkness,  for  the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Children, 
$29,900; 

From  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  toward  the  support  of  the  School  of 
Library  Service,  $25,000; 

From  the  General  Education  Board,  for  the  Department  of  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  for  the  Subdepartment  of  Tropical  Diseases,  $17,189.66; 

From  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$13,400; 

From  the  Hardey  Corporation,  for  the  Marcellus  Hartley  Laboratory  and 
for  work  in  psychiatry,  $11,100; 
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From  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Re- 
search, $10,000; 

From  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  rheumatic  fever 
in  the  Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  $10,000; 

From  Professor  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  for  the  Legislative  Drafting  Re- 
search Fund,  $8,000; 

From  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hess,  for  nutritional  research  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology,  $6,599; 

From  the  Columbia  University  Club,  for  scholarships,  $5,500; 

From  the  Westchester  County  Recreation  Association,  in  support  of  a 
research  project  for  sociological  investigation  in  Westchester  County,  $5,000; 

From  the  National  Research  Council,  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy,  $4,570.39; 

From  the  National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  special  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology,  $4,550; 

From  the  Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  toward  the  support  of  the 
Queen  Wilhelmina  Professorship,  $4,000; 

From  the  William  J.  Matheson  Foundation,  for  the  Matheson  Encephal- 
itis Fund  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  $3,556.12; 

From  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  research  in  tuberculosis 
and  in  biological  chemistry,  $3,363.30; 

From  the  American  Library  Association,  for  scholarships,  $3,200; 

From  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  toward  the  support  of  a  research  project  for 
sociological  investigation  in  Westchester  County,  $3,000. 

The  total  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by  the  six  cor- 
porations included  in  the  educational  system  of  the  University  are 
classified  as  follow^s: 


Purpose 

Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

St.  Stephen's 
College 

New  York 

Post-Graduate 

Medical 

School 

Total 

A.     Gifts  to  Capital: 

I.     General  En- 
dowment 

$85,198.04 

49,413.17 

1,202,616.89 

12,139.67 

406,498.98 
ll,75S.866.75 

$117.00 
3,008.7s 

$14,681.25 

$99,996.29 

2.     Special    En- 

$1,250.00 

$133.25 

53,805.17 

3.     Buildings  and 
Grounds 

2,099.38 
63,149.86 

1,204,716.27 

B.     Gifts  to  Income: 

I.     General  Pur- 
poses   .    . 

50.00 
16,431.29 

990.50 
308,483.41 

$82,734-66 
68,457.56 

159,064.69 

2.     Specific  Pur- 
poses   .    . 

799,871.24 

$17,731.29 

$312,599-66 

$133.25 

$79,930.49 

$151,192.22 

$2,317,453.66 
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The  following  statement,  which  is  presented  annually,  records 
the  gifts  in  money  alone  made  since  1890  to  the  several  corporations 
included  in  the  University: 

890-1901 $5,459,902.82 

901-1902 11,082,581.02 

902-1903 1,721,895.06 

903-1904 1,783,138.18 

904-1905 1,960,247.87 

905-1906 1,299,909.78 

906-1907 1,360,590.80 

907-1908 1,077,933-87 

908-1909 974,637.07 

909-1910 2,357,979.30 

910-19" 2,932,655.79  16,551,568.74 

911-1912 $2,242,417.58 

912-1913 1,605,935.33 

913-1914 1,494,648.61 

914-1915 814,111.69 

915-1916 2,287,144.91 

916-1917 1,634,578.78 

917-1918 882,267.76 

918-1919 3,455,356.60 

919-1920 3,724,181.14 

920-1921 2,190,289.85    20,330,932.25 

921-1922 $3,270,380.76 

922-1923 12,728,021.59 

923-1924 2,375,691.92 

924-1925 2,097,108.25 

925-1926 5,276,777.11 

926-1927 3,498,380.20 

927-1928 5,546,667.61 

928-1929 3,617,928.92 

929-1930 4,242,991.66 

930-1931 4,139,980.62    46,793,928.64 

931-1932 2,873,182.99 

932-1933 2,317,453.66     5,190,636.65 

Total $94,326,969.10 
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In  the  following  financial  statement  given  each  year,  the  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  used  for  educational  purposes  are  entered 
at  cost,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  at  their  as- 
sessed valuations,  and  all  other  property  at  book 
values. 


Property  and 
Endowment 


Capital 

Resources 

June  30,1933 

Budget 

Appropriations 

1932-33 

Income  and 

Expense  Account 

1932-33 

Columbia  University    .    .    . 

Barnard  College 

Teachers  College 

College  of  Pharmacy    .    .    . 

St.  Stephen's  College   .    .    . 

New    York    Post-Graduate 

Medical  School     .... 

1119,745,778-86 
8,410,738.77 

17,979,913-03 

887,861.84 

1,447,408.30 

5,152,416.21 

^13,003,846.91 
493,884.921 

2,776,769-78=' 
151,212.81 
121,616.09^ 

76,588.28* 

-$298,910.66 

+     7,077-38 

-  101,979.09 

-  19,515-70 

96.99 

-  80,980.56 

^i53j624,i  17.01 

$16,623,918.79 

Deaths  of 

University 

Officers 


'  Not  including  $461,337.04  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
»  Not  including  1887,356  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
'  Not  including  $77,250  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
*  Not  including  $85,006.48  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 

The  following  officers  of  the  University  have  died  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  last  Annual  Report: 

On  December  12,  1932,  Leon  Arthur  Tulin,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  23,  1932,  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Baker,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  since  1909,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

On  January  12,  1933,  Charles  Alexander  Nelson,  A.M., 
Assistant  Librarian  retired,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  31, 1933,  Van  Home  Norrie,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  20,  1933,  Rev.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  teacher  of  biblical  liter- 
ature in  Home  Study,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  28, 1933,  Emilio  Agramonte,  Jr.,  C.E.,  LL.B.,  teacher  of  Spanish 
in  University  Extension,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  17,  1933,  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of 
English,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  24,  1933,  Felix  Adler,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Social  and  Political 
Ethics,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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On  May  4,  1933,  Henry  Smith  Munroe,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Mining,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  June  5,  1933,  Harold  R.  Moon,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery  at  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  9,  1933,  Vevia  Blair,  A.M.,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Horace 
Mann  School,  Teachers  College,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  age. 

On  September  12,  1933,  Helene  Bieler,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French  in  Bar- 
nard College,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

On  October  5,  1933,  Michael  Schiller,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Ophthalmology 
at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

On  October  25,  1933,  John  Joseph  Magner,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics 
at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  legend  of  the  fountain  of  youth  is  of  Hindu  origin,  and  the 

function  of  the  water  of  this  universally  sought  fountain  w^as  not  to 

render  man  immortal,  but  rather  to  renew  his  vigor. 

The  Fountain     yj^^  scholarly  and  truly  final  discussion  of  this  most 

of    Youth  .  .  \     .  .  ,  ,  _    ,  1    TT7  1     1  TT 

interestmg  subject  is  that  by  Edward  Washburn  Hop- 
kins, of  the  Class  of  1878  Columbia  College,  who  reached  highest 
distinction  in  his  lifelong  service  as  Professor  of  Sanskrit  Language 
and  Literature  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  University/ 
This  legend,  in  one  form  or  another,  spread  over  the  whole  West- 
ern world  and  everywhere  found  expression  in  literature.  As  is  well 
known,  it  had  its  influence  upon  not  a  few  of  those  adventurous 
Europeans  who  joined  in  the  early  search  of  that  new  land  called 
America.  May  it  not  be  that  the  true  fountain  of  youth  is  the  uni- 
versity }  Through  its  doors  and  into  its  halls  there  pours  a  constant 
stream  of  eager  and  ambitious  youth  whose  presence  and  influence 
serve  to  keep  young  all  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  association 
with  them  through  the  years.  Truly  then,  the  university  is  a  foun- 
tain of  youth,  and  he  who  really  knows  its  spirit  and  understands 
its  companionships  may  remain  forever  young  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  no  matter  what  the  calendar  of  passing  years  may  chronicle. 

'See  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  26,  first  half  1905.  PP-  1-67;  second  half 
1906,  pp.  4H-16. 
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Never  before  in  history  was  the  youth  of  the  world  so  sorely 
stricken  as  in  the  Great  War.  Verily  millions  of  those  who  today, 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  would  be  eager  and  adventur- 
ous leaders  of  public  opinion  in  every  field,  lost  their  lives  in  that 
great  cataclysm,  and  their  mortal  remains  are  lying  on  the  battle- 
fields where  that  war  was  fought.  This  decimation  of  youth  has 
left  a  great  gap  in  the  world's  capacity  and  in  the  world's  leader- 
ship, and  there  is  no  nation  which  was  engaged  in  the  Great  War 
that  is  not  today  feeling  the  effect  of  its  colossal  loss.  The  world 
needs  the  spirit  of  youth  to  grapple  with  the  grave  and  difficult 
problems  of  the  moment,  and  this  very  fact  doubles  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  college  and  the  university  for  the  training  which  it 
has  to  offer.  Aristotle  thought  that  the  young  were  not  fit  to  debate 
questions  of  political  science,  since  they  have  had  no  experience 
of  life  and  conduct,  and  it  is  these  and  these  alone  that  supply  the 
premises  and  subject  matter  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.^  This 
astute  observation  emphasizes  once  more  the  duty  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  college  and  the  university  of  today.  These  are  to  sup- 
ply to  earnest  and  ambitious  youth  that  background  of  knowledge 
and  of  human  experience,  that  understanding  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  that  interpretation  of  the  philosophy  of  life  which,  when 
seized  and  driven  by  the  power  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  will 
know  no  obstacle  to  wise  and  constructive  accomplishment. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  long-sought  fountain  of  youth  has  been  found. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  as  interpreted  by  master  minds  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  spirit  of  that  youth  which  is  to  guide 
tomorrow.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President 
November  6,  7955 

'Aristotle:  Nicomachean  Ethics,  I:  3:  v. 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS 

TEACHING  STAFF 


Teaching  Staff 


Professors  (in- 
cluding Clinical 
Professors)   .    . 

Associate  Profes- 
sors (including 
Associate  Clin- 
ical Professors) 

Assistant  Profes- 
sors (including 
Assistant  Clin- 
ical Professors) 

Associates 

Instructors 

Lecturers 

Curators  . 

Assistants 

Total     .    .    . 

University  Exten- 
sion and  Home 
Study  not  in- 
cluded above   . 

Summer  Session 
not  included 
above    .... 

Total     .    .    . 

Administrative 
Officers  not 
enumerated 
above    .... 

Emeritus  and 
Retired  Officers 

Total     .    .    . 

Employees   .    .    . 


Columbia 
University^ 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College^ 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

389 

15 

65 

5 

192 

14 

29 

6 

219 

87 

4 

308 

19 

2 
29 

15 

I 

8 

39 

33 

72 

35 
52 

5 

15 
3 

2,028 

103 

325 

34 

517 

309 

2,854 

103 

325 

34 

65 

9 

12 

3 

51 

2 

15 
352 

I 

2,970 

114 

38 

1,683 

180 

609 

14 

St. Stephen's 
College 


28 
25 


New  York 

Post- 

Graduate 

Medical 

School 


43 


30 


60 

85 
119 


17 


354 


354 

2 
12 


368 


Total' 


1931-32    1932-33 


407 


303 
234 
603 

134 
4 

374 


2,245 


543 


467 
[1932] 


3>255 


75 
65 


3.395 
2,671 


1  Including  officers  of  afiiliated  institutions  whose  appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
University. 

2  Excluding  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  Schools. 

3  Excluding  duplicates. 
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Square  Feet 


Acres 


A,  I.  At  Morningside  Heights 

Green  and  Upper  Quadrangle 

South  Quadrangle 

East  Quadrangle 

Columbia  House 

Deutsches  Haus 

Maison  Frangaise 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  .... 
Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engi- 
neering    

Residence  of  the  Chaplain 

Claremont  Avenue  Property 

Casa  Italiana 

Casa  de  las  Espanas 

429  W.  117  St 


2.  At  the  Medical  Center 

[Broadway  and  i68th  Street] 

Total  site,  891,185  sq.  ft.  20,458  acres. 
Under  ownership  of  Columbia  University 

3.  At  Baker  Field      

[Broadway  and  21 8th  Street] 

B.  Barnard  College 

Barnard  College  Camp 

C.  Teachers  College 

1.  At  i2oth  Street 

2.  At  509  West  I2ist  Street      

3.  At  512,  514  West  I22d  Street  and  vacant  lots 

4.  Lincoln  School 

5.  At  106  Morningside  Drive 

6.  At  Van  Cortlandt  Park 

7.  At  Speyer  School    . 

[514  West  126th  Street] 

8.  Residence  of  the  Dean 

Total  for  Teachers  College 

D.  College  of  Pharmacy 

[115  West  68th  Street] 

E.  Camp  Columbia,  Lakeside,  Conn 

F.  St.  Stephen's  College 

G.  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School    .    .    . 

Total 


734,183 

359,341 

90,825 
3,618 
1,809 
1,809 
1,809 

1,809 

1,809 

29,000 

4,036 
1,809 
1,809 

1,233,666 


471,158 
1,221,385 

2,926,209 

177,466 
435,600 

156,420 
17,035 
16,535 
47,500 
17,668 

619,600 
4,917 


881,484 
7,516 

25,495,668 

1,481,040 

56,292 

31,461,275 


16.85 
8.25 
2.08 
.082 
.041 
.041 
.041 

.041 
.041 
.679 
.092 
.041 
.041 

28.320 


10.816 
28.039 

67.175 

4.07 

lO.O 

3-591 
•391 

.380 

1.090 
.406 

14.224 

•"3 

.041 

20.236 

.172 

585-3 
34-0 
1. 291 

722.244 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 


During  the  academic  year  1932-33,  5,057  degrees  and  552  cer- 
tificates were  conferred,  as  follows : 


Columbia  College: 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Barnard  College: 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


360 


231 


Faculty  of  Law: 

Bachelor  of  Laws       144 

Master  of  Laws 6 

Faculty  of  Medicine: 

Doctor  of  Medicine 90 

Master  of  Science 13 

Faculty  of  Engineering: 

Bachelor  of  Science 50 

Engineer  of  Mines 5 

Electrical  Engineer 13 

Mechanical  Engineer 5 

Civil  Engineer 4 

Chemical  Engineer 20 

Metallurgical  Engineer     ....  4 

Master  of  Science 39 


Faculty  of  Architecture: 
Bachelor  of  Architecture  . 
Master  of  Science  .    .    .    . 


23 
6 


Faculty  of  Journalism: 

Bachelor  of  Literature 2 

Bachelor  of  Science 53 

Master  of  Science 3 

Faculty  of  Business: 

Bachelor  of  Science 95 

Master  of  Science 47 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  10 

Faculty  of  Library  Service: 

Bachelor  of  Science 150 

Master  of  Science 14 

Certificate  in  Library  Service  4 


Faculty   of    Dental   and   Oral 
Surgery: 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery    .    .    . 
Certificate  in  Oral  Hygiene      .    . 


Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Or- 
thodontia     

University  Council: 

Bachelor    of    Science     (General 

Studies) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) 

University  Extension: 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies 
Certificate  in  Library  Service 
Certificate  in  Architecture   .    .    . 
Certificate  in  Fire  Insurance   .    . 

College  of  Pharmacy: 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist  .... 
Bachelor  of  Science 


112 

24 


17 
6 
I 
I 


23 
r6 


Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science: 

Master  of  Arts 629 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 198 

Faculties  of  Teachers  College: 

Master  of  Arts 2,051 

Bachelor  of  Science 522 

Master  of  Science 28 

Bachelor's  Diploma 100 

Master's  Diploma 361 

Doctor's  Diploma 2 

Saint  Stephen's  College: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 23 

Union  Theological  Seminary: 

Master  of  Arts I2 


Total    Degrees,    Certificates,    and 
Diplomas  granted      5*609 

Number    of   individuals    receiving 
them 5,157 


42 
49 


College  of  Pharmacy: 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy 

University  Medals    ,    . 

Honorary  Degrees    .    . 


149 
16 
12 
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RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

A.       WINTER  AND  SPRING  SESSIONS 

Undergraduate  Students: 
Columbia  College    .... 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 
Saint  Stephen's  College  .  . 
Seth  Low  Junior  College    . 


Total  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 

Science 

Architecture 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Engineering 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service    

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Teachers  College: 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

New  College 

Unclassified  University  Students  .    .    . 

Total    Graduate    and    Professional 
Students    


B.  SUMMER  SESSION  (1932)  including  under- 

graduate, graduate,  professional,  and 
unclassified  students 

C.  UNIVERSITY  CLASSES 

Regular  courses  (Net) 

Gross  Total  Resident  Students 

Less  double  registration 


Net  Total  Resident  Students 


IL  NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Extramural  courses     .    .    . 
Special  courses 


III.  HOME  STUDY  STUDENTS 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

Home  Study  courses  .    .    . 


1,757 

1,039 

226 

102 

262 


3>2o5 
103 
509 

195 
52 
277 
102 
618 
297 

447 
63 

4,028 

2,359 
149 
227 


Totals 


3,3^(> 


Gain 


13,144 

11,559 
5,448 

33,537 
2,949 

30,588 


50 

9 

23 

15 


149 


1,605 
538 


4,196 


Loss 


49 
5 
26 
24 
66 

170 


29 
6 


10 

5 

55 

51 

739 
93 

91 

1,005 

2,457 
1,998 

5,630 

5,278 


987 
104 


2,615 


RELATION  TO  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 
OF   MEDICAL  CENTER  AND  BAKER   FIELD 


1.  Bard  Hall 

2.  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital 

3.  Neurological  Institute 

4.  Power  Plant 

5.  Service  Building 

6.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

7.  Vanderbilt  Clinic 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 


Babies'  Hospital 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

Harkness  Pavilion 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of 

Nursing 
The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of 

the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 


MEDICAL  CENTER 


T 


i>> 


m 


izi< 


\\\ 


m 

w 


iloxasT. 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES 
^%^       OTHER  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY 
^yp::;;^       other  public  institutions  INCLUDING  FRATERNITY  HOUSES 

MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 

A  CENTER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING,  OF  THE  HEALING  ART 

AND  OF  RELIGION 


BAKER  FIELD 


PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 


QUADRANGLE 

1  Library 

2  Kent 

3  Philosophy 

4  East 

5  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

6  Fayerweather 

7  Avery 

8  Schermerhorn 

8a  Schermerhorn  Exten- 
sion 

9  University 

11  Physics 

12  Havemeyer 

123  Chandler  Laboratories 

13  Engineering 

14  Earl 

15  Mines 

i6  School  of  Business 

20  Statue  of  Alma  Mater 

21  Class  of  i88lFlagStaflE 

22  Classofi887  Well  Head 

23  Class  of  1 8  86  Exedra 

24  Classof '93  Chapel  Bell 

25  Class  of  1 888  Gate 

26  Statue  of  Great    God 

Pan 

27  Class  of  1882  Gates 

28  Mapes  Gates 

29  Class  of  1891  Gate 

30  Meunier's  Hammer- 

man   1889     Mines 
Class  Gift 

31  Lafayette  Post  Flag 

Pole 

32  Rodin's  Penseur 

SOUTH  QUADRANGLE 

40  Livingston 

41  Hartley 

42  Hamilton 

43  Journalism 

44  Fumald 

45  John  Jay 

50  1900  Clock 

51  VanAmringe  Memorial 

52  Hamilton  Statue 

53  Mitchel  Memorial 

54  Rives  Memorial  Steps 

55  Classof  1885  Sun  Dial 

56  Classes    of    1884    and 

1899  Tablet 

57  Class  of  1890  Pylon 

58  Jefferson  Statue 

59  Class  of  1900  Pylon 
spa  South  Hall 

107  South  Quadrangle 

114  Dwight  Memorial 

Pylon 

115  Pine  Memorial  Pylon 

116  Class  of  1880  Gates 

EAST  QUADRANGLE 

60  President's  House 

61  Faculty  House 

62  Botany  Greenhouse 

63  Agricultural  Green- 

house 

64  Crocker  Institute 
6s  Casa  Italiana 

66  The  Geological  Society 

of  America 

67  Dean  Hawkes 

68  Chaplain  Knox 

69  Maison  Francaise 

70  Carnegie  Endowment 
102  Johnson  Hall 

108  Deutsches  Haus 

109  College  Entrance 

Examination  Board 
no  Casa  de  las  Espatias 
III  Dean  Barker 
113  King's  Crown  Hotel 


CLAREMONT  AVENUE 

71  DeWitt  Clinton 

72  Morris 

73  Tompkins 
8s  Charles  King 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 

80  Brooks 

81  Barnard 

82  Brinckerhoff 

83  Milbank 


84  Fiske 

86  Helen    Hartley    Jenkins 

Geer    Memorial    Gate 

87  Milbank  Quadrangle 
103  Hewitt 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

90  Horace  Mann  School 

91  Thompson  Hall 

92  Annex 

93  Milbank  Chapel 


94  Main    Teachers    CoUe 

Hall 

95  Macy  Hall 

96  Russell  Hall 

97  Grace  Dodge  Hall 

98  Whittier 

99  Lowell  Annex 

100  Seth  Low 

10 1  Lincoln  School  and 

search  Building 
104  Bancroft 
los  Grant 
106  Sarasota 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sm: 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  report  for  the  year  1932-33. 

The  year  under  review  has  been  a  very  difficult  one.  It  is  perhaps 
inevitable  that  the  turmoil  in  the  economic  and  social  affairs  of  the 
world  should  find  an  echo  in  the  shades  of  academic  life.  The  most 
obvious  form  in  which  the  students  of  the  College  have  felt  the  dif- 
ficult times  has  had  to  do  with  their  financial  affairs.  Although  the 
funds  available  for  scholarships  and  loans  have  not  been  decreased, 
there  has  been  a  large  number  of  students  who  have  found  them- 
selves in  financial  straits  which  might  well  have  dismayed  anyone 
who  was  not  sustained  by  the  optimism  of  youth. 

Among  the  pleasantest  and  most  heartening  events  of  the  year 
must  be  counted  the  efforts  which  the  students  themselves  have 
made  in  order  to  provide  assistance  for  their  less  fortunate  fellows. 
Early  in  the  year  the  Committee  on  Instruction  authorized  the  Stu- 
dent Board  to  solicit  small  sums  of  money  during  a  recitation  hour. 
About  $150  was  collected  at  this  time  and  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  my  office  in  order  that  minor  financial  difficulties  of  stu- 
dents might  be  relieved.  At  a  later  time  a  large  dance  was  held  re- 
sulting in  a  profit  of  about  $700,  which  was  added  to  the  same  fund. 
Other  dances  and  events  have  increased  the  amount  collected  by 
the  students.  The  Society  of  Older  Graduates  and  the  Association 
of  Alumni  of  Columbia  College  have  each  made  a  generous  con- 
tribution to  the  Dean's  Fund,  which  has  also  been  increased  by  va- 
rious smaller  personal  gifts.  As  a  result  of  all  this  effort  I  have  been 
able  to  lend  without  interest  about  $^,000  to  students  who  found 
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themselves  in  an  emergency  which  required  a  little  assistance.  A 
part  of  this  fund  has  been  used  to  establish  a  loan  library.  Students 
who  were  unable  to  purchase  textbooks  were  encouraged  to  call  at 
my  office  in  order  to  obtain  an  order  on  the  University  Bookstore 
for  the  desired  text,  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  the  year  so  that  it  might  be  loaned  to  someone 
else  in  the  fall.  Several  hundred  dollars  have  been  used  in  carrying 
out  this  enterprise. 

The  teaching  staff  is  highly  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Trustees  in  avoiding  either  a  reduction  in  salary  or  a  wholesale 
vacating  of  positions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  junior  officers  of 
instruction  are  subject  to  annual  appointment  which  is  usually  not 
continued  more  than  three  or  four  years.  Although  the  registration 
of  the  College  was  slightly  less  than  in  previous  years,  most  of  the 
annual  appointments  of  instructors  have  been  continued. 

One  of  the  fields  in  which  the  financial  situation  has  caused  dif- 
ficulty and  is  likely  to  cause  more  distress  is  among  the  Greek  letter 
fraternities.  The  students  themselves  are  unable  to  support  their 
fraternities  as  generously  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Many  of 
the  alumni  who  have  assisted  the  undergraduate  chapters  are  un- 
able to  continue  their  contributions.  Unless  some  recuperation  in 
the  financial  situation  takes  place  during  the  coming  year  it  is  al- 
together likely  that  a  number  of  the  fraternity  houses  will  be 
obliged  to  close  their  doors.  If  this  should  mean  only  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  few  houses  that  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  that 
is  lovely  and  of  good  report  to  the  life  of  the  College,  it  would  be 
a  blessing.  If,  however,  there  were  a  wholesale  elimination  of  fra- 
ternities in  Columbia  College,  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  college  life.  Under  present  conditions  in  Colum- 
bia College,  nothing  can  quite  take  the  place  which  ought  to  be 
occupied  by  a  good  fraternal  organization. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year,  so  far  as  the  fraternity 
situation  is  concerned,  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  new  interfrater- 
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nity  agreement.  The  Pact  which  was  ratified  by  fifteen  fraterni- 
ties in  1931,  made  provision  for  a  somewhat  compHcated  system  of 
rushing  and  bidding,  but  included  in  the  Interfraternity  Council 
only  a  portion  of  the  Greek  letter  houses  which  are  active  on  the 
Campus.  It  was  probably  assumed  by  the  fraternities  signatory  to 
the  Pact  that  houses  not  included  in  the  Council  would  suffer  and 
gradually  fade  away.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  fraternities 
not  in  the  Council  were  entirely  unrestricted  in  rushing  freshmen 
and  bidding  them  for  membership,  a  situation  developed  which 
was  quite  unexpected  by  the  so-called  stronger  houses.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  and  partly  because  of  the  precarious  situation  in  which 
all  fraternities  find  themselves,  the  fraternities  feel  that  they  must 
all  stand  together.  During  the  year  under  review,  a  new  agreement 
has  been  written  and  accepted  by  every  active  house  which  admits 
undergraduate  members.  This  agreement  makes  provision  for  im- 
proved scholarship,  for  cooperative  buying,  for  interfraternity  so- 
cial events,  and  for  a  very  much  more  wholesome  understanding 
between  fraternities  than  has  previously  existed  in  the  College.  It 
is  too  early  to  predict  the  weak  spots  that  may  be  found  in  the  pres- 
ent agreement.  At  the  moment,  however,  it  seems  to  promise  good 
results.  One  rather  unique  feature  of  the  present  agreement,  as 
well  as  of  those  that  have  preceded  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interfraternity  Council  is  an  administrative  officer  of 
the  College,  either  the  Secretary  of  the  University  or  the  Dean  of 
the  College.  In  this  way  the  fraternities  have  the  advantage,  such  as 
it  is,  of  impartial  advice  and  counsel  from  a  member  who  continues 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  administration  is  able  to  understand 
from  inside  knowledge  what  is  going  on  within  and  among  the 
fraternities,  a  situation  which  seems  to  benefit  both  parties. 

Another  effect  of  the  depression  has  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion and  management  of  the  Residence  Halls.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances our  Residence  Halls  have  been  fully  occupied.  This 
situation,  which  is  fortunate  from  the  point  of  view  of  income  to 
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the  corporation,  has  tended  to  cultivate  an  unjustified  attitude  of 
satisfaction  with  the  part  that  our  Residence  Halls  have  played  in 
the  social  and  educational  life  of  the  College.  With  students  clamor- 
ing for  rooms  in  w^hich  they  might  reside,  it  seemed  foolish  to  con- 
sider the  withdraw^al  of  rentable  rooms  for  social  and  recreational 
purposes.  During  the  current  year,  how^ever,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  rooms  vacant,  it  has  appeared  less  shocking  to  make 
provision  for  the  kind  of  comfortable  and  pleasant  association  that 
ought  to  have  been  provided  for  long  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  this  question  has  been  agitated  independently  from  a 
considerable  variety  (5f  directions.  Various  groups  of  students  have 
prepared  carefully  wrought  plans  for  certain  structural  changes, 
particularly  in  Hartley  Hall,  in  order  that  our  Residence  Halls 
might  approach  more  nearly  what  has  been  termed  a  Home  of 
Learning  rather  than  a  House  of  Learning.  These  changes  involve 
the  removal  of  partitions  between  bedrooms  in  Hartley  Hall  and 
modifications  of  the  plumbing  system,  so  that  several  rooms  of  am- 
ple size  will  be  provided  for  conference,  billiards,  pool,  ping-pong, 
and  bridge. 

Coincident  with  these  plans  for  recreational  space,  it  has  seemed 
wise  to  reorganize  the  entire  administration  of  Residence  Halls  on 
South  Field,  locating  the  Director  of  Residence  Halls  in  Livingston 
Hall  instead  of  in  Earl  Hall,  making  provision  for  an  increased 
number  of  dormitory  counselors,  with  a  chairman  who  will  be  suf- 
ficiently relieved  of  his  academic  duties  to  organize  and  build  up  a 
social  life  which  is  so  sorely  needed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  new  administration  will  look  upon  its  responsibilities  as 
a  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  College,  rather  than  as  con- 
fined to  the  management  of  eating  and  sleeping  accommodations 
for  students  of  the  University  who  do  not  live  with  parents  or 
friends. 

Although  it  has  been  impossible  during  the  year  to  expand  the 
work  of  the  College  in  any  direction,  many  plans  for  further  devel- 
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opment  are  ready  to  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  Fortunately  some  of  these  plans  can  be  carried  out  without  in- 
creasing the  budget.  Both  in  these  minor  changes  and  in  the  plans 
for  the  future  every  effort  has  been  made  to  steer  a  straight  course 
through  the  troubled  waters  in  order  that  when  the  difficulties  are 
passed,  the  College  may  be  found  in  its  true  course. 

The  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Music  in  stimulating  the  musi- 
cal activities  of  undergraduates  furnish  a  conspicuous  example  of 
what  is  taking  place.  During  recent  years  the  College  band  has 
developed  in  two  directions  from  an  amateurish  and  mediocre  or- 
ganization. The  so-called  Symphonic  Band,  consisting  not  only  of 
brass  instruments  but  of  strings  as  well,  has  developed  to  such  a 
point  that  it  presented  a  very  creditable  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
and  carried  out  a  week's  contract  in  the  Music  Hall  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Center.  In  addition  to  the  Symphonic  Band  is  the  Marching 
Band,  which  furnishes  music  at  the  football  games  and  other  con- 
tests. The  Chapel  Choir  has  steadily  developed  in  excellence  during 
the  year  and  consists  entirely  of  University  students.  The  Univer- 
sity Orchestra  is  recognized  by  musical  critics  as  being  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  finished  organizations  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  with  comparatively  slight 
financial  outlay  by  means  of  complete  devotion  and  team  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

The  changes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  as  well  as 
other  matters  to  be  taken  up  later  in  this  report,  tend  in  a  direction 
of  not  a  little  importance  and  significance.  In  this  day  and  genera- 
tion, when  so  large  a  portion  of  our  energy  and  thought  is  devoted 
to  the  individualization  of  students  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
particular  needs  and  ambitions,  it  is  all  too  likely  that  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  group  consciousness  and  responsibility  will  be 
neglected.  Even  though  our  students  are  primarily  interested  in 
their  own  personal  development  and  look  upon  the  College  only  as 
an  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  experience  which  will 
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enable  them  to  develop  themselves  for  themselves,  it  still  remains 
true  that  every  graduate  of  the  College  is  a  member  of  one  or  more 
groups  with  w^hom,  and  to  a  certain  extent  for  whom,  he  must  live. 
In  the  long  run  he  will  not  only  live  more  happily  but  more  effec- 
tively if  he  acquires  the  habit  of  pulling  with  the  rest  of  the  team 
instead  of  trying  always  to  turn  things  his  own  way.  Only  by  close 
contact  with  others  in  work  and  in  recreation  can  he  gain  and  retain 
the  ability  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  group,  standing  the  gaff 
when  necessary  without  recrimination  or  irritation,  able  to  work 
for  the  wish  of  the  group  after  being  voted  down,  giving  and  tak- 
ing wholeheartedly  without  any  touch  of  the  egocentric  attitude 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  small  soul  and  so  foreign  to  the 
large  one.  To  accept  and  to  operate  by  this  kind  of  philosophy  is 
not  always  simple  or  easy.  In  the  short  run  it  may  involve  sacrifice, 
but  the  man  who  has  the  will  and  the  ability  to  do  it  is  the  person 
who  is  worth  educating,  for  he  has  the  instincts  of  the  gentleman. 

For  this  reason,  the  organization  of  space  for  recreation  in  our 
Residence  Halls,  the  continued  and  healthy  emphasis  which  is 
being  placed  on  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports,  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  and  dramatic  organizations  and  of  fraternities,  the 
continuation  and  improvement  of  our  group  academic  exercises, 
such  as  the  freshman  orientation  lectures,  the  Class  Day  exercises, 
and  Baccalaureate  Sunday  all  occupy  a  place  of  significance  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  importance  of  each  event  looked  upon  by  it- 
self. With  all  the  techniques  and  studies  with  which  our  teaching 
staff  and  administrative  ofi&cers  are  familiar  for  the  better  personal 
education  of  our  students,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  natural 
groupings  of  men  in  the  pursuit  of  congenial  associations  should 
find  ample  place  in  our  collegiate  plan. 

The  development  of  musical  interests  on  the  part  of  college  stu- 
dents is  merely  one  aspect  of  a  much  larger  movement  to  which 
the  College  must  increasingly  devote  itself  in  the  immediate  future. 
Everything  points  toward  a  reorganization  of  commercial  and  eco- 
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nomic  life  which  will  leave  many  individuals  a  more  generous 
amount  of  time  to  pursue  their  hobbies  and  other  avocations.  Un- 
less the  educational  institutions  devote  themselves  seriously  and 
with  due  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  stimulation  of  worth-while 
avocational  interests,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  of  those  who  have 
time  upon  their  hands  will  spend  it  in  ways  which  are  unfruitful 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  society  as  well.  The  Departments  of 
Literature,  Fine  Arts,  and  Music  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
organize  effective  work  in  this  direction.  Whether  these  enterprises 
should  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  or  whether  they  should  be  or- 
ganized under  student  initiative  with  proper  financial  and  advi- 
sory support  from  the  College,  is  an  open  question.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded  at  the  earl- 
iest moment  for  students  to  develop  their  technical  and  artistic 
talents  in  such  directions  as  photography,  painting,  modeling,  etch- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  a  more  vital  interest  in  good 
literature  and  music.  A  short  step  has  been  taken  in  this  direction 
by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  through  the  offering  of  a  new 
course  in  which  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  personal  appre- 
ciation and  enjoyment  of  works  of  art  rather  than  upon  the  histor- 
ical development  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  developments  of  recent  years  in  American  colleges 
which  is  most  significant  and  outstanding  is  the  organization  of  so- 
called  honors  work,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  accompanied  by  a 
comprehensive  examination.  Five  years  ago  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
student  body  of  Columbia  College  was  made,  the  results  of  which 
are  still  valid,  indicating  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  probably  unde- 
sirable to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  our  students  for  more  intense 
specialization  than  they  are  constrained  to  elect  of  their  own  voli- 
tion. For  this  reason,  reading  for  honors  was  not  made  a  part  of  the 
new  curriculum  adopted  at  that  time.  No  field  of  concentration  was 
required  of  any  student.  The  only  requirement  which  looked  in 
this  direction  demanded  sixty  maturity  credits  as  a  prerequisite  for 
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the  college  degree.  This  means  that  every  student  must  elect  sub- 
stantially one-half  of  his  work  from  courses  that  are  of  real  junior 
or  senior  standing.  It  does  not  imply  that  these  advanced  courses 
should  be  grouped  in  any  particular  way  or  should  constitute  a 
major,  together  with  appropriate  minors,  in  any  field  of  study. 

The  question  of  organizing  specific  honors  courses  was  debated 
during  the  year  under  review  in  faculty  smokers.  The  conclusion 
was  reached  with  practical  unanimity  that  reading  for  honors  in 
the  sense  usually  understood  in  our  colleges  would  be  undesirable 
since  it  would  restrict  the  freedom  of  a  considerable  number  of 
students  to  choose  their  advanced  work  in  a  manner  best  suited 
to  their  educational  plans.  It  was,  however,  felt  to  be  important  that 
students  of  outstanding  scholarship  should  receive  an  appropriate 
distinction  upon  graduation.  To  this  end  it  was  agreed  that  each 
year  the  Committee  on  Instruction  should  make  a  careful  canvass 
through  departmental  channels  of  all  the  candidates  for  the  degree, 
seeking  nominations  for  departmental  honors  which  should  be 
granted  on  the  ground  of  distinguished  work  done  in  course  in 
these  departments.  It  was  further  agreed  that  a  student  should  be 
recommended  for  the  degree  with  honors  upon  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  two  or  more  departments.  Furthermore,  the  Com- 
mittee was  requested  to  scrutinize  with  care  the  list  of  students 
whose  average  record  for  the  entire  four  years  was  of  grade  B  or 
better  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  departments  had  overlooked 
anyone  who  should  receive  the  degree  with  special  distinction.  In 
this  way  it  is  believed  that  real  scholarship  will  be  recognized  by 
the  College  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  way  in  which  our  cur- 
riculum is  organized. 

Ever  since  the  course  in  contemporary  civilization  was  offered 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  perennial  question  of  the  relation  of  the  sci- 
ences to  this  kind  of  course  has  been  discussed.  Time  and  again 
various  members  of  the  scientific  departments  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  quite  sceptical  regarding  the  possibility  of  organizing  a 
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course  in  which  several  sciences  are  treated  and  which  would  serve 
at  the  same  time  as  a  survey  of  scientific  method  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  more  detailed  scientific  studies.  Partly  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  offering  a  course  which 
would  do  substantially  the  same  thing  for  the  sciences  that  the 
course  in  contemporary  civilization  does  for  the  social  studies,  ele- 
mentary survey  courses  have  been  organized  in  the  various  scientific 
departments.  Courses  of  this  kind  have  been  given  with  marked 
success  in  the  Departments  of  Geology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Phy- 
sics, and  Zoology.  All  attempts,  however,  to  combine  into  a  single 
course  a  treatment  of  more  than  one  science,  have  failed  to  receive 
adequate  support.  At  a  faculty  smoker  held  early  in  the  academic 
year  under  review  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  reasonable  number 
of  men  who  thought  that  it  was  worth  careful  consideration.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  discussion,  the  Committee  on  Instruction  de- 
cided to  appoint  a  committee  of  men  who  regarded  the  project  of 
organizing  a  survey  course  in  science  as  possible  of  achievement, 
rather  than  to  leave  the  matter  for  decision  to  those  who  felt  that 
it  was  quite  hopeless.  A  committee  was  therefore  appointed  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  various  scientific  departments,  with  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  as  chairman.  Although 
this  committee  is  not  prepared  to  make  a  final  report  concerning 
the  details  of  organization  of  a  college  course  in  science,  it  has  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction  which  is  encour- 
aging. The  following  extract  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  this 
committee  is  doing  its  work: 

Such  a  course  should  afford  a  wider  view  of  scientific  subject-matter  than 
is  possible  by  a  study  of  only  one  or  two  sciences,  and  should  produce  a 
broader  oudook  in  the  student  not  only  upon  the  several  sciences  but  upon 
those  problems  and  ideas  which  the  sciences  share  with  each  other  and  with 
the  other  domains  of  contemporary  thought.  The  students  for  whom  the 
course  should  be  designed  primarily  are  those  whose  chief  interest  lies  out- 
side the  field  of  these  sciences  and  who  presumably  take  no  further  courses 
in  them.  Hence  the  course  must  be  primarily  not  a  prerequisite  for  advanced 
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work  in  science,  but  an  adequate  presentation  of  a  subject-matter  that  has 
intrinsic  significance  and  general  education  value  for  the  layman. 

In  view  of  this  problem  and  aim,  the  selection  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
course  should  be  guided  by  the  following  considerations: 

Those  ideas,  methods  and  materials  should  be  included  which  will  give 
the  student  some  understanding  of  and  practical  experience  in  the  major 
fields  of  scientific  knowledge  and  investigation  as  these  exist  today  and  in  so 
far  as  they  concern  our  general  intellectual  life. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  study  of  a  few  important  topics  to 
the  exclusion  of  much  of  the  information  and  experiment  usually  required 
in  elementary  courses.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  several  of  the 
so-called  General  Science  courses  offered  in  other  institutions  fail  of  the  edu- 
cational goal  by  giving  too  cursory  a  survey  of  too  many  topics.  Other  courses 
have  succeeded  in  selecting  timely  and  important  themes,  but  they  are  too 
restricted  in  time  allotted  and  in  materials  employed. 

The  topics  should  be  correlated  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  coherent  and 
balanced  course  of  study,  revealing  genuine  interrelations  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  genuine  progression  of  subject-matter. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  has  requested  the  committee  to 
continue  its  labors  and  to  add  to  its  number  members  of  the  staff 
who  may  prepare  a  syllabus  in  the  hope  that,  if  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  a  start  may  be  made  in  actual  instruction  in  the  Winter 
Session  of  1934. 

During  recent  years  the  tendency  to  discover  and  to  attempt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  has  furnished  one  of  the 
dominant  motifs  in  the  work  of  Columbia  College.  This  point  of 
view  has  shown  itself  in  many  ways.  Not  only  the  treatment  of  stu- 
dents after  they  reach  the  College  has  been  influenced  by  this  prin- 
ciple but  the  work  of  the  Office  of  University  Admissions  has  felt 
the  same  influence.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  curriculum  five 
years  ago,  the  desirability  and  necessity  for  taking  into  account 
individual  strengths  as  well  as  individual  weaknesses  have  been  in- 
creasingly recognized.  Students  of  unusual  academic  capacity  and 
ambition  are  encouraged  to  take  achievement  tests  in  order  that 
they  may  proceed  on  their  scholarly  way  more  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively. The  desire  on  the  part  of  serious  students  to  take  these  tests 
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and  hence  to  anticipate  the  elementary  work  which  stands  between 
them  and  what  they  regard  as  the  real  reason  for  coming  to  college 
has  by  no  means  abated  during  the  last  year  or  two.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  achievement  tests  it  has  uniformly  been  the  practice  to 
reserve  this  privilege  for  men  of  good  record  raliier  than  to  make 
it  a  channel  through  which  the  lazy  or  incompetent  student  may 
obtain  another  chance  to  pass  off  a  subject  in  which  he  has  failed. 
In  a  word,  when  a  student  has  once  been  admitted  to  the  College, 
we  feel  that  the  College  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  treat  him 
intelligently. 

My  report  for  last  year  referred  to  action  of  the  Faculty  grv^ing 
discretion  to  the  appropriate  administrative  ofi&cers  to  modify  cer- 
tain requirements  for  the  degree.  In  order  that  important  action 
taken  this  year  may  be  described  in  its  proper  setting,  it  may  be 
well  to  review  the  events  that  have  led  up  to  it. 

Not  long  after  the  new  curriculum  was  authorized,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  small  number  of  men  for  whom  the  maturity 
credit  requirement  of  sixty  imposed  unnecessary  hardship.  Not  in- 
frequendy  the  educational  plans  of  a  student  shifted  in  such  a  way 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  scholarly  result  which  he  desired 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  years 
which  did  not  carry  maturity  credit.  For  example,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  in  order  to  pursue  successfully  the  subject  of  chemis- 
try, a  more  fluent  knowledge  of  German  than  has  been  gained  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  college  seems  necessary.  Again,  it  might 
happen  that  a  student's  plans  for  professional  work  ch^ige  to  a 
field  quite  divergent  from  the  one  that  he  originally  sdected.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  in  which  individual  students  find  them- 
selves, relief  seems  advisable.  To  this  end  the  Faculty  gave  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  discretion  to  modify  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  so  far  as  maturity  credits  are  concerned,  when  in 
their  judgment  the  student's  educational  welfare  dcmasads  k, 

A  second  category  of  students  who  are  involved  in  academic  dif- 
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ficulties  through  no  fault  of  their  own  consists  of  those  who  enter 
College  with  advanced  standing.  It  is  frequently  true  that  boys  who 
are  admitted  to  Columbia  College  with  advanced  standing  from 
another  institution  are  making  the  change  on  account  of  some  seri- 
ous scholarly  plan  which  can  be  carried  forward  at  Columbia  more 
effectively  than  in  the  institution  from  which  they  come.  If  a  boy 
has  attended  an  institution  where  very  little  work  is  offered  in  the 
field  in  which  his  major  interest  lies,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
wish  to  enter  a  college  where  he  can  find  ample  opportunity  to 
pursue  this  interest.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  foolish  to  authorize 
the  transfer  at  all  unless  the  student  could  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  work  for  which  he  is  making  the  change.  In  Co- 
lumbia College,  where  the  requirements  for  the  degree  involve  two 
years  of  contemporary  civilization,  two  years  of  science,  together 
with  English  and  modern  foreign  languages,  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  in  order  exactly  to  fulfill  all  of  these  requirements  in 
precisely  our  way,  a  transfer  student  would  be  unable  to  do  any 
of  the  work  in  which  he  is  primarily  interested,  short  of  two  years' 
preliminary  study  of  required  subjects  which  are  not  pertinent  to 
his  particular  needs.  In  order  to  take  care  of  this  situation,  the  Fac- 
ulty passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Director  of  University 
Admissions  and  the  Committee  on  Instruction  to  use  discretion  in 
substituting  approved  courses  for  those  regularly  prescribed  for  the 
degree,  in  the  case  of  advanced-standing  students. 

A  third  instance  of  action  of  a  similar  character  is  found  in  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Faculty  last  December  in  regard  to  the  sci- 
ence requirement  for  the  degree.  At  various  informal  meetings  of 
the  teaching  staff,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  exact 
basis  on  which  the  Faculty  is  justified  in  prescribing  scientific 
courses  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Whether  the  essence  of  the 
requirement  involves  a  knowledge  of  laboratory  technique,  scien- 
tific method,  or  an  understanding  of  scientific  ideas,  is  a  debatable 
question.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  so  controversial  even 
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in  the  minds  of  the  experts,  it  seemed  wise  in  special  cases  to  au- 
thorize discretion  in  the  administration  of  this  requirement  also. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  student  is  asked  to  select  two  years 
of  work  in  science  or  mathematics,  one  year  in  each  of  two  of  the 
following  groups : 

Group  I — Mathematics. 

Group  2 — Chemistry,  physics. 

Group  3 — Astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  geology. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  was  authorized  in  exceptional  cases 
to  allow  students  to  break  down  the  hard  and  fast  lines  between 
these  groups  and  to  accept  in  fulfillment  of  the  science  requirement 
a  year  of  satisfactory  work  in  each  of  any  two  of  the  subjects  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  unnecessary  at  this  point  to  go  into  detail  concern- 
ing the  types  of  individuals  for  whom  this  discretion  is  important, 
since  the  whole  question  involved  in  the  three  resolutions  just  re- 
ferred to  is  covered  by  action  taken  by  the  Faculty  at  its  April 
meeting. 

It  is  evident  from  the  actions  described  in  the  paragraphs  just 
preceding  that  the  Faculty  in  Columbia  College  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  desirability  of  pursuing  a  policy  of  intelligent  flexi- 
bility in  administering  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree.  This  attitude  has  been  developing  for  several  years  and  is 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  students  are  individuals  and  that 
their  educational  plans  should  be  decided  upon  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  educational  needs.  This  does  not  mean  that  require- 
ments for  the  degree  should  be  thrown  into  the  discard.  A  strong 
argument  can  be  presented  not  merely  for  the  existence  of  individ- 
ual differences  but  for  the  existence  and  importance  of  individual 
similarities  as  well.  Since  every  graduate  of  the  College  must  enter 
the  same  economic  and  social  world,  since  he  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  natural  laws,  since  he  must  gain  enjoyment  from  the  same 
music  and  art,  since  he  must  communicate  with  his  fellows  through 
the  medium  of  the  same  languages,  it  is  obvious  that  the  similari- 
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ties  of  the  education  which  prepare  any  man  for  this  kind  of  life 
must  furnish  the  core  of  his  preparation  for  it.  The  existence  and 
importance  of  this  core  justify  a  set  of  carefully  prepared  require- 
ments in  the  various  fields  referred  to.  It  is  only  in  the  details  and 
minutiae  of  his  education  that  the  individual  differences  assert 
themselves.  I  do  not  need  to  describe  the  character  or  importance  of 
these  personal  variants  at  this  time.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  they 
exist,  that  with  sufficient  care  they  can  be  distinguished  from  gener- 
al incapacity,  from  laziness  and  from  wilfulness,  and  that  a  course 
that  is  accommodated  to  the  strength  of  the  student  instead  of  to 
his  weakness  can  be  found. 

For  this  reason  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  college 
curricula  of  the  older  generations  were  based,  namely,  that  what  is 
good  for  one  person  is  good  for  every  person,  must  be  modified  in 
order  to  take  account  of  the  individual  differences  which  the  mod- 
ern study  of  personality  has  revealed  to  be  so  important.  This 
means  that  although  the  requirements  for  the  degree  are  the  nor- 
mal road  which  most  of  our  students  may  be  expected  to  travel, 
exceptions  ought  to  be  made  when  the  individual  case  requires  it. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  such  discretion  cannot  be  used  by  the 
Faculty  as  a  whole.  It  must  be  delegated  to  some  individual  or 
small  committee.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  College 
hesitated  to  take  the  initiative  in  requesting  as  broad  discretion  as 
the  foregoing  remarks  would  suggest.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
at  a  staff  meeting  attended  by  nearly  one  hundred  persons,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  such  discretion  ought  to  be  delegated  to 
the  Committee  on  Instruction.  With  this  expression  of  confidence, 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  presented  the  following  resolution 
to  the  Faculty,  which  was  passed  unanimously  and  without  debate: 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  Instruction  have  discretion  to  make,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  such  modification  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  as,  in 
their  opinion,  will  promote  the  best  educational  interest  of  the  student,  and 
that  a  report  of  each  case  in  which  such  discretion  is  used  be  made  to  the 
Faculty  at  the  first  Faculty  meeting  each  year. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  discretion  so  whole-heartedly 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction  will  be  used  conservatively 
and  with  due  sense  of  responsibility.  During  the  last  two  months 
of  the  academic  year  students  have  been  invited  to  present  to  my 
office  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  that  they  might  feel  with  the 
requirements  for  the  degree.  It  is  surprising  that  less  than  fifty 
applications  for  relief  from  these  requirements  were  received. 
These  special  cases  were  classified  and  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  in  order  that  they  might  reach  a  tentative  opinion  as 
to  the  grounds  on  which  they  might  be  expected  to  use  the  discre- 
tion granted  to  them.  Generally  speaking,  it  seems  wise  to  grant 
relief  from  the  stated  requirements  for  the  degree  only  in  the  case 
of  students  who  have  shown  excellent  ability  and  fine  accomplish- 
ment in  some  direction.  If  a  student  desires  relief  from  the  require- 
ment in  science,  he  ought  usually  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
he  is  doing  a  first-rate  piece  of  work  in  some  other  field  in  order  to 
receive  consideration.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  occasionally 
a  person  of  first-rate  capacity  in  one  field  will  have  a  blind  spot  for 
another.  It  is  not  anticipated,  however,  that  the  discretion  granted 
by  the  Faculty  is  intended  to  cover  the  case  of  students  whose  blind 
spots  are  too  numerous.  Neither  the  Faculty  nor  the  Committee  on 
Instruction  would  wish  to  have  this  discretion  used  as  an  easy  way 
out  for  students  who  do  not  feel  disposed  to  do  their  work.  Prop- 
erly administered,  this  discretion  will  stimulate  sound  scholarship 
carried  on  enthusiastically  in  fields  where  competence  exists,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  mediocre  and  unenthusiastic  accomplishment 
in  courses  for  which  students  have  no  capacity  or  interest.  It  would 
be  easy  to  say  that  the  resolution  of  the  Faculty  referred  to  is  a  re- 
laxing of  standards.  This  statement,  however,  is  the  exact  contrary 
of  its  intention  and  of  the  probable  result  of  its  administration.  If 
the  value  of  a  college  education  depends  upon  the  acquisition  of 
sound  learning,  the  accommodation  of  the  College  to  the  individ- 
ual capacities  of  the  students  makes  for  a  higher  grade  of  educa- 
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tional  accomplishment.  Neither  should  it  be  assumed  for  a  moment 
that  the  Faculty  of  the  College  is  abdicating  its  responsibilities  or 
authority.  The  report  which  must  be  made  to  the  Faculty  each  year 
will  keep  its  members  informed  concerning  the  administration 
of  the  resolution  which  has  been  passed. 

The  important  action  referred  to  is  a  further  illustration  of  the 
policy  which  has  developed  steadily  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  Columbia  College,  of  delegating  administrative  work  to 
administrative  officers  and  retaining  for  the  Faculty  itself  the  final 
authority  and  the  prerogatives  of  a  legislative  body.  No  action  of 
importance  is  taken  without  ample  discussion  by  members  of  the 
stall  in  informal  conference.  Since  these  conferences  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  presence  of  the  junior  members  of  the  staff  as  well 
as  the  official  members  of  the  Faculty,  questions  of  importance  to 
the  College  can  be  discussed  by  all  interested  parties.  In  this  way 
it  is  believed  that  a  more  genuine  sense  of  partnership  in  the  com- 
mon enterprise  of  conducting  the  College  is  obtained  than  is  pos- 
sible when  all  discussions  are  confined  to  faculty  meetings  in  formal 
session  behind  closed  doors.  In  any  case,  I  know  of  no  environment 
where  a  new  idea  can  be  more  dispassionately  evaluated  on  its 
merits  than  in  Columbia  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 
Dean 
June  50,  793^ 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  report  of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30,  1933. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  during  recent  months  that  the  coun- 
try is  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  its  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical life.  What  the  future  will  bring  forth  is  a  matter  concerning 
which  the  prophets  disagree,  but  there  is  one  thing  about  which 
one  may  be  certain;  conditions  will  be  different  from  what  they 
were.  To  this  may  be  added  with  equal  assurance  that,  whatever 
the  ultimate  results,  the  experiments  in  government  which  have 
been  started  will  leave  an  imprint  upon  the  law  with  consequences 
too  far-reaching  to  be  forecast  at  this  time. 

The  main  theme  of  my  reports  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  the 
interdependence  of  law  and  of  government,  and  the  importance  of 
relating  more  closely  the  study  of  law  and  of  its  application,  to  the 
study  of  those  social,  economic,  and  political  ends  but  for  which 
there  would  be  no  rational  basis  for  the  existence  of  law.  If  these 
propositions  are  not  self-evident,  abundant  proof  of  their  truth  may 
be  found  in  the  happenings  of  the  last  year.  Whether  for  better  or 
for  worse,  the  developments  under  the  New  Deal  reveal  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  a  resort  to  law  in  the  execution  of  govern- 
mental policies.  They  also  show  the  impossibility  of  framing  laws 
that  are  effective  in  the  furtherance  of  such  policies,  without  an 
understanding  of  the  conditions  sought  to  be  changed,  the  causes 
of  those  conditions,  and  the  probable  results  of  different  methods 
of  attack. 
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The  problems  which  today  confront  the  nation  are  largely  eco- 
nomic. The  ascertainment  and  explanation  of  the  facts  which  create 
the  problems  are  mainly  questions  of  economics.  The  determina- 
tion of  changes  prerequisite  to  improved  conditions  is  properly  a 
function  of  the  economist.  Nevertheless,  governmental  action  look- 
ing towards  the  accomplishment  of  change  has  invariably  required 
the  aid  of  law.  Thus,  the  solution  of  economic  problems,  through 
governmental  intervention,  depends  not  merely  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  sound  social  policy,  but  also  upon  the  intelligent  use 
of  law  and  of  administrative  agencies. 

The  effective  use  of  law  and  of  administrative  devices  in  further- 
ance of  social  policies  requires  the  services  of  men  who  are  not  only 
legal  technicians,  but  who  are  able  to  envisage  and  understand  the 
social  problems  involved  and  the  manner  in  which  law  may  be  used 
most  advantageously  in  their  solution.  The  demand  for  such  men 
in  recent  months  has  greatly  exceeded  the  supply  notwithstanding 
the  large  number  of  lawyers  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
the  opportunities  for  lawyers  along  traditional  lines  have  steadily 
decreased.  This  is  convincing  evidence  that  legal  education  during 
the  last  thirty  years  has  not  properly  equipped  the  members  of  the 
present  bar  to  render  the  kind  of  service  which  today  is  so  greatly 
needed.  Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that,  in  all  probability, 
this  need  will  continue  indefinitely  into  the  future.  With  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  lawyers  capable  of  rendering  such  service  and 
a  diminishing  need  for  legal  technicians  of  the  more  conventional 
type,  those  responsible  for  legal  education  in  the  United  States 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question  whether  the  law 
schools  of  this  country  are  at  present  providing  the  type  of  training 
that  will  best  equip  their  future  graduates  for  the  kind  of  work 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  view  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  will  live.  I  do  not  refer  solely  to  the  large  number 
of  these  young  men  who  inevitably  will  enter  the  government  serv- 
ice, although  their  proper  training  is  a  matter  of  major  importance. 
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The  needs  of  the  lawyer  engaged  in  private  practice  also  will  be 
affected  by  the  new  problems  resulting  from  a  reordering  of  socie- 
ty. The  business  counselor  will  be  unable  intelligently  to  advise  his 
client  concerning  his  rights  and  duties  unless  he  understands  his 
client's  relations  under  the  new  order  both  to  the*state  and  nation 
and  to  his  fellow  man. 

If  the  efforts  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  during  the  last  decade  to 
break  away  from  traditional  attitudes  toward  law  and  legal  educa- 
tion needed  justification,  it  may  be  found  in  the  present  bewilder- 
ment among  lawyers  resulting  from  their  inability  to  solve  new 
problems  with  familiar  but  outworn  techniques.  The  theories,  the 
concepts,  and  the  methods  needed  for  the  solution  of  the  legal 
problems  of  the  new  era  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  lawyer's 
equipment  of  nineteenth-century  design.  Until  this  equipment  has 
been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  the  present  confusion  and 
groping  will  continue. 

I  have  asserted  repeatedly  in  my  previous  reports  that  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  University  law  school  not  only  to  teach  its  students  the 
law,  but  also  constantly  to  reexamine  the  legal  arsenal  and  to  re- 
plenish it  with  new  weapons  adapted  to  changing  conditions.  This 
calls  not  merely  for  new  analyses  of  existing  concepts  and  princi- 
ples, but  for  unending  search  for  new  knowledge  about  the  law 
in  action  in  order  that  new  concepts  and  new  principles  may  be 
devised  as  they  are  required.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  such  efforts 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law;  they  have  been  fully  discussed  in  earlier 
reports.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  effects  upon  recent 
graduates  of  the  School  of  the  kind  of  training  which  they  re- 
ceived, are  beginning  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  profession. 
Only  recently,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  New  York  bar  stated 
publicly  that  the  older  members  of  the  profession  had  much  to 
learn  from  these  young  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legal  scholars 
in  the  University  have  something  to  learn  from  the  bar.  In  this 
period  of  flux,  when  legal  ideas  and  methodology  are  being  recast, 
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it  is  just  as  important  that  the  work  of  the  legal  scholar  should  be 
predicated  upon  knowledge  of  the  law  in  operation,  as  that  the 
work  of  the  lawyer,  judge,  or  public  administrator  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  sound  theoretical  and  philosophical  premises.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  -desirable  that  frequent  contacts  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  legal  scholars  in  the  universities  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  making,  the  application,  and  the  administration  of 
the  law. 

The  frequency  during  the  past  year  with  which  the  national 
and  state  governments  have  invited  members  of  the  Columbia  and 
other  Faculties  of  Law  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  policies,  in 
the  drafting  of  laws  in  furtherance  thereof,  or  in  the  administra- 
tion of  such  laws,  has  not  only  enabled  the  legal  scholar  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  knowledge  derived  from 
research  and  reflection,  but  it  has  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
learn  much  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  lawmaking  and  in 
its  administration.  But  these  activities,  valuable  as  they  are,  have 
not  brought  about  the  contacts  which  are  needed  between  Univer- 
sity law  professors  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  bar.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  postgraduate  courses  in  law,  in 
which  University  professors,  practicing  lawyers  and  judges  may 
join  in  the  study  of  problems  of  current  importance,  should  be 
established  as  a  phase  of  legal  education.  The  interest  exhibited  by 
members  of  the  bar  in  the  three  symposia  conducted  at  Columbia 
during  1930, 1931,  and  1932  indicates  that  the  further  development 
of  work  of  this  type  may  lead  to  results  of  a  most  useful  character. 
Certainly  the  possibilities  of  such  work  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
should  be  considered  both  by  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  by  the  bar. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  calls  upon  the  University  to  aid 
in  the  public  service,  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of 
a  number  of  our  Faculty  has  been  diverted  from  University  work 
to  that  of  the  national,  state,  and  municipal  governments.  The 
services  rendered  by  Professor  Berle  as  adviser  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  member  of  committees  in  connection  with 
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the  preparation  of  legislation  for  the  special  session  of  Congress 
last  March,  as  special  adviser  on  railroad  matters  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  and  recently  as  adviser  to  the  Mayor- 
elect  of  the  city  of  New  York;  the  services  rendered  by  Professor 
Dowling  in  the  preparation  of  special  legislation  in  connection  w^ith 
the  banking  crisis  last  spring,  in  the  drafting  of  a  bill  to  provide  for 
state  conventions  to  ratify  or  reject  the  twenty-first  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  assisting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  defense  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act;  the  services  rendered  by  Prof essor  Handler  in  the 
drafting  of  a  proposed  new  Food  and  Drug  Act,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  opinion  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Industrial  Recov- 
ery Act,  and  as  General  Counsel  to  the  National  Labor  Board ;  the 
services  rendered  by  Professor  Hanna  as  special  counsel  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  as  draftsman  for  the  Committee 
on  Agricultural  Cooperative  Association  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws;  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Professor  Deak  as  adviser  to  the  Hungarian  Government; 
and  more  recently  the  services  rendered  by  Professor  Magill  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  redrafting  of  the 
income  tax  laws  of  the  United  States;  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
public  service  into  which  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  are  con- 
stantly being  drawn.  While  it  is  believed  that  the  rendition  of  such 
service  is  an  important  function  of  the  University,  and  the  Law 
School  has  responded  gladly  and  generously  to  every  call  for  assist- 
ance, the  consequent  drain  upon  our  man  power  has,  at  times, 
created  difficult  problems  of  administration.  Fortunately,  it  has 
been  possible  thus  far  to  meet  these  demands  without  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  educational  work  of  the  School.  However,  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a  more  permanent  readjustment 
of  our  internal  organization  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  such 
activities  may  be  carried  on  without  undue  prejudice  to  the  other 
work  of  the  School. 
In  view  of  the  important  changes  that  have  occurred  in  legal 
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thought  and  in  legal  education  during  the  last  decade,  particularly 
those  developments  with  which  Columbia  Law  School  has  been 
conspicuously  identified,  it  was  proposed  last  spring  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Law 
that  a  Board  of  Visitors,  consisting  of  representative  alumni  and 
other  members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  should  be  selected  from  year 
to  year  to  visit  the  School,  to  study  and  appraise  its  work,  to  re- 
port on  its  condition  and  needs,  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Faculty  and  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University.  Acting  upon 
this  suggestion,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  the  Trustees,  at 
their  meeting  on  May  i,  1933,  established  a  Board  of  Visitors.  The 
members  of  the  Board  invited  by  the  President  to  serve  during  the 
academic  year  1933-34  ^^-  (alumni)  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
'76  Law,  New  York  City;  George  Welwood  Murray,  '76  Law, 
New  York  City;  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  '81  Law,  New  York  City; 
Edward  W.  Hinton,  '91  Law,  Chicago;  Victor  Elting,  '93  Law, 
Chicago;  Judge  Edward  R.  Finch,  '98  Law,  New  York  City;  Judge 
John  M.  Woolsey,  '01  Law,  New  York  City;  Russell  C,  Leffing- 
well,  '02  Law,  New  York  City;  Garrard  Glenn,  '03  Law,  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia;  Goldthwaith  H.  Dorr,  '04  Law,  New  York 
City;  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  '06  Law,  Salt  Lake  City;  Justice  Bernard 
L.  Shientag,  '08  Law,  New  York  City;  Osmond  K.  Frankel,  '11 
Law,  New  York  City;  Mason  H.  Bigelow,  '12  Law,  New  York 
City;  Edward  S.  Greenbaum,  '13  Law,  New  York  City;  Robert 
B.  Troutman,  '14  Law,  Atlanta;  (non-alumni)  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Cleveland;  James  Grafton  Rogers,  Boulder,  Colorado;  and  Philip 
J.  Wickser,  Buffalo.  It  is  believed  that  a  Committee  of  this  kind, 
with  changing  personnel  from  year  to  year,  may  render  a  useful 
service  by  better  acquainting  the  bar  and  the  public  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  developments  within  the  School,  the  reasons  therefor 
and  the  effects  thereof,  and  by  giving  the  Faculty  the  benefit  of 
constructive  suggestions  and  criticisms  looking  towards  the  im- 
provement of  its  work.  It  is  also  hoped  that  this  Committee  may 
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in  time  be  of  assistance  in  securing  for  the  School  more  adequate 
physical  facilities  which  at  present  are  so  greatly  needed. 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  following  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  various  projects  of  research 
in  law  and  related  fields: 

Professor  Magill  was  engaged  with  Professor  Robert  Murray 
Haig,  McVickar  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  in  research  on 
the  concept  of  income,  under  a  grant  from  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences.  This  project  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  decisions  defining  the  nature  of  income  in 
the  United  States  and  the  principal  European  countries,  and  of 
the  economic  consequences  of  the  various  definitions.  The  results 
of  the  study,  which  will  extend  over  several  years,  will  be  em- 
bodied in  a  publication  of  perhaps  three  volumes.  Professor  Magill, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Stanley  S.  Surrey  of  the  New  York  bar,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  has  completed  an  analysis 
of  the  American  income  tax  decisions,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation  for  publication.  Two  articles  embracing  parts  of  the 
results  of  the  research  were  published  during  last  year,  "When  is 
Income  Realized,"  by  Professor  Magill,  (1933)  46  Harvard  Law 
Review  933,  and  "Assignments  of  Income  and  Related  Devices: 
Choice  of  the  Taxable  Person,"  by  Mr.  Surrey,  (1933)  33  Colum- 
bia Law  Review  791. 

Pursuant  to  a  grant  from  the  Columbia  University  Council  for 
Research  in  the  Social  Sciences,  Professor  Hanna  was  engaged  in 
a  study  of  the  legal  and  financial  aspects  of  government  aid  to 
agriculture,  with  especial  reference  to  agricultural  cooperative  as- 
sociations. This  study  has  been  broadened  to  include  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Government's  participation  in  banking  and  financ- 
ing activities.  In  respect  to  cooperative  associations,  field  studies 
have  already  been  made  of  large  insolvent  associations  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 
Professor  Hanna  has  already  published  nine  or  more  legal  and 
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financial  articles  growing  out  of  his  study  and  expects,  in  due 
course,  to  publish  one  or  more  books  in  addition  to  further  articles 
in  legal  and  financial  periodicals. 

The  study  of  the  Blue  Sky  Acts  and  the  regulation  of  the  sale 
of  securities,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth 
Fund,  was  begun  by  Professor  Berle.  Also  a  study  of  liquidity  in 
security  markets  and  analogous  phases,  sponsored  by  the  Colum- 
bia University  Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences,  and 
conducted  by  Professor  Berle,  was  begun  and  the  collection  of  the 
main  material  was  completed. 

Professor  Schiller  completed  the  preliminary  research  on  the 
study  of  the  significance  of  the  family  as  a  commercial  organiza- 
tion in  Rome  during  the  classical  epoch.  This  study  is  sponsored 
by  the  Columbia  University  Council  for  Research  in  the  Social 
Sciences.  It  is  a  rather  striking  fact  that  Roman  law,  like  the  An- 
glo-American, and  thus  in  contrast  to  modern  continental  systems, 
had  no  well-formulated  concept  of  commercial  law,  but  treated 
the  institutions  thereof  in  various  fields  of  private  law.  In  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Empire  the  familia  was  the  typical  form  of 
business  organization  and  consequently  the  contractual  relations 
between  pater  and  -filius,  patron  and  freedman,  master  and  slave, 
normally  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  law  of  persons,  should  also 
be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  law.  A  preliminary 
study  of  the  commercial  relations  of  patron  and  freedman  is  now 
in  press.  During  the  year,  a  survey  of  Coptic  law  and  a  study  of  an 
unique  documentary  form  in  the  same  legal  system,  as  well  as  an 
article  upon  the  sources  and  influences  of  Roman  law  during  the 
third  to  sixth  centuries  A.D.,  were  published. 

Professor  Cheatham,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  George  Wel- 
wood  Murray  and  Judge  Edward  R.  Finch,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  work  of  annotating  for  the  state  of  New  York  the  American 
Law  Institute's  Restatement  of  Conflict  of  Laws.  This  work,  which 
has  had  the  generous  financial  support  of  a  group  of  the  alumni, 
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is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  will  be  ready  for  publication  when 
the  Restatement  itself  is  completed  and  published  in  1934.  The  stu- 
dies of  Professor  Dowling  in  constitutional  law  and  of  Professor 
Cheatham  in  conflict  of  laws  have  revealed  the  rapidly  developing 
control  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  over  the  field  of 
private  interstate  and  international  transactions.  A  seminar  is  pro- 
jected by  them  during  1933-34  i^  which  the  interrelations  of  their 
subjects  will  be  considered  and  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  adjusting  the  conflicts  of  the  laws  of  the  states  will  be  studied. 

The  Foundation  for  Research  in  American  Legal  History,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Goebel,  completed  the  first  part  of  the 
historical  study  of  the  development  of  the  felony  concept.  The  sec- 
ond part  is  nearing  completion  and  the  two  parts  will  be  published 
together.  A  second  research  project  on  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  business  companies  after  the  Bubble  Act  (6  Geo.  I.  c.  18) 
was  begun.  Mr.  Armand  Dubois,  who  graduated  from  the  Law 
School  in  1932,  was  appointed  a  Cutting  Traveling  Fellow  for 
1932-33,  and  spent  the  year  in  England  examining  the  records  of 
eighteenth-century  companies.  His  fellowship  has  been  renewed 
for  a  second  year  in  order  that  he  may  continue  his  work  abroad 
during  the  academic  year  1933-34. 

Professor  Powell  has  continued  his  work  as  a  reporter  of  the 
American  Law  Institute.  Since  193 1  a  group  including  the  out- 
standing scholars  of  this  country  in  the  field  of  property  law  have 
been  working  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Powell  in  formu- 
lating a  restatement  of  the  law  of  future  interests.  This  branch  of 
law  plays  a  vital  part  in  trust  and  testamentary  dispositions.  A  re- 
statement of  its  principles,  unveiling  the  historical  mysteries  so 
long  troublesome  to  the  profession  and  so  frequently  destructive 
of  socially  desirable  dispositions  is  work  of  great  importance.  The 
task  is  expected  to  occupy  a  total  period  of  some  eight  years. 

The  only  change  in  the  curriculum  during  the  year  under  re- 
view was  the  offering  of  a  course  on  the  legal  profession.  The  con- 
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tent  and  purposes  of  this  course  were  fully  discussed  in  my  report 
for  1932.  In  the  opinion  of  both  the  students  and  those  members 
of  the  Faculty  who  participated  in  the  course,  the  results  were 
more  than  satisfactory  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  as  the 
tentative  materials  already  collected  are  revised  and  improved  in 
the  light  of  experience,  the  study  of  the  legal  profession  will  not 
only  become  an  important  phase  of  legal  education,  but  it  will 
lead  to  interesting  developments  in  the  teaching  of  other  courses. 

Because  of  the  radical  changes  in  the  fields  of  law  dealing  with 
governmental  control  and  regulation  of  business  under  the  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  and  similar  legislation.  Professor  Handler  has 
completely  revised  the  course  on  trade  regulation  to  include  a 
study  of  the  new  legislation,  the  conditions  sought  to  be  remedied, 
the  industrial  codes  adopted  pursuant  thereto,  the  effects  upon 
previous  law,  and  the  constitutional  questions  thereby  raised. 
This  course  will  be  given  during  the  Winter  Session  of  1933-34. 
During  the  Spring  Session,  Professor  Gellhorn  will  offer  another 
new  course  dealing  with  other  aspects  of  current  legislative 
developments. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  twenty-eight  sets  of  materials 
collected  and  arranged  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  revised  curriculum  of  the  School,  fourteen 
have  been  published  in  final  form  and  are  today  available  for  use 
in  other  schools.  The  list  of  the  books  published,  in  the  order  of 
their  publication,  and  the  names  of  the  authors  and  publishers 
follow:  Llewellyn,  Cases  and  Materials  on  the  Law  of  Sales  (1930) 
Callaghan  &  Company;  Berle,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Corporation 
Finance  (1930)  West  Publishing  Company;  Goebel,  Cases  and 
Materials  on  the  Development  of  Legal  Institutions  (1931)  Colum- 
bia Law  Review;  Magill  and  Maguire,  Cases  and  Materials  on 
Taxation  (1931)  Foundation  Press;  Hanna,  Cases  and  Materials 
on  Creditors'  Rights  (1931)  Foundation  Press;  Hanna,  Cases  and 
Materials  on  Security  (1932)  Foundation  Press;  Magill,  Cases  on 
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Civil  Procedure  (1932)  Foundation  Press;  Patterson,  Cases  and 
Materials  on  Insurance  (1932)  Foundation  Press;  Jacobs,  Cases 
and  Materials  on  Landlord  and  Tenant  (1932)  West  Publishing 
Company;  Powell,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Trusts  and  'Estates,  2 
vols.  (1933)  West  Publishing  Company;  Powell,  Cases  and  Mate- 
rials on  Possessory  Estates  (1933)  West  Publishing  Company; 
Handler,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Vendor  and  Purchaser  (1933) 
West  Publishing  Company;  Jacobs,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Do- 
mestic Relations  (1933)  Foundation  Press;  Magill  and  Hamilton, 
Cases  and  Materials  on  Business  Organization,  Vol.  I  (1933)  West 
Publishing  Company.  In  addition  to  the  case  books  listed  above, 
there  should  be  mentioned  an  interesting  volume  published  by 
Professor  Llewellyn.  Prdjudizienrecht  und  Rechtsprechung  in 
America  ( 1933)  Verlag  von  Theodor  Weicher,  Leipzig.  This  book 
is  based  on  Professor  Llewellyn's  lectures  delivered  in  Germany 
in  1931-32. 

In  my  report  for  1930, 1  discussed  at  some  length  the  importance 
of  comparative  law  study,  and  sketched  the  efforts  we  were  mak- 
ing in  this  field  and  our  plans  for  further  development.  Subse- 
quent experience  has  confirmed  me  in  my  belief  that  the  most 
fruitful  way  to  consider  the  solution  of  a  related  group  of  legal 
problems  in  French,  German,  and  Anglo-American  law  is  by 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  foreign  law  the  same  critical  approach 
and  much  the  same  teaching  apparatus  which  have  been  developed 
in  this  country  in  the  teaching  of  our  own  law.  If  the  unanimous 
reaction  of  the  few  foreign  lawyers  and  foreign-trained  law  stu- 
dents who  have  come  into  direct  contact  with  our  work  is  any 
criterion,  one  may  not  be  overbold  in  hazarding  the  suggestion 
that  the  methods  developing  here  may  be  of  significant  interest  to 
the  foreigner  for  the  study  of  his  own  law. 

In  presenting  the  differences  and  parallels  among  the  three  sys- 
tems, court  opinions  and  statutes  are  used,  with  minor  emphasis 
on  the  text  writers  and  commentators.  It  is  believed  that  the 
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French  and  German  cases  reveal  a  much  truer  and  more  complete 
statement  of  French  and  German  law  than  is  generally  supposed 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  Certainly  for  our  purposes  (and 
perhaps  for  the  purposes  of  the  foreigner  also)  the  mere  study  of 
the  codes  and  statutes  plus  the  interpretations  and  speculations  of 
the  text  writers  does  not  present  so  vivid  nor  so  realistic  a  picture  of 
the  effective  law  in  Europe  as  does  the  study  of  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative decision  and  opinion  which  necessarily  exhibit  both  the 
statute  as  the  court  declares  it  and  also  the  motivating  impulses  of 
mores  or  of  business.  This  adoption  of  an  apparatus  and  method 
akin  to  our  own  sacrifices  no  essential  truth  and  enables  the  student 
to  grasp  the  principles  of  the  foreign  law  familiarly  and  directly 
through  instruments  which  he  knows  and  through  reasoning  with 
which  he  is  already  sympathetic.  And  again  I  state  that  in  this,  we 
are  doing  no  violence  either  to  the  spirit  or  the  fact  of  the  foreign 
law.  A  consideration  of  a  fairly  generous  sample  of  modern  French 
and  German  cases  will  prove  the  truth  of  that  statement.  Aside 
from  this  fundamental  matter  of  technical  approach,  our  experience 
leads  to  several  practical  suggestions: 

(i)  The  comparative  law  courses,  certainly  during  our  present 
period  of  experimentation,  should  be  a  cooperative  enterprise.  The 
foreign  law  should  be  presented  by  experts  trained  in  the  foreign 
system,  saturated  with  its  history  and  feeling  its  genius  instinc- 
tively; yet  the  foreign  expert  must  know  something  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  must  thoroughly  understand  our  law-teaching 
technique.  The  common  law  structure  must  be  securely  built  by 
experts  in  Anglo-American  law  whose  knowledge  and  sympathies 
embrace  the  foreign  field.  In  this  way,  accurate  knowledge  and 
native  instinct  will  combine  to  do  a  scholarly  job  in  the  several 
systems.  Our  organization  and  personnel  will  be  developed,  as  our 
resources  permit,  toward  this  objective. 

(2)  The  topics  selected  should,  at  this  juncture  in  world  affairs, 
lie  in  the  field  of  modern  business  law,  in  the  relation  of  that  law 
to  evolving  economies  and  to  changing  conceptions  of  govern- 
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mental  control  and  participation.  Here  the  student  readily  recog- 
nizes his  kinship  with  the  foreign  civilization;  he  sees  the  imme- 
diacy and  the  critical  nature  of  the  problems;  and  observes  the 
differing  solutions  with  an  interest  no  less  keen  because  it  is  prac- 
tical. It  is  therefore  our  purpose  to  concentrate  for  the  present  on 
topics  such  as  business  organization,  trademarks,  unfair  competi- 
tion, and  the  legal  doctrines  concerned  with  the  dilemma  of  mo- 
nopoly and  competition. 

(3)  Because  this  enterprise  is  cooperative  and  because  it  pro- 
poses to  till  the  field  of  contemporary  business  law,  it  will  afford 
another  opportunity  to  draw  members  of  the  business  and  econo- 
mic faculties  (particularly  those  who  are  interested  in  the  foreign 
and  international  aspects)  into  practical  cooperation  with  our 
comparative  law  teachers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  development  of  this  work  will  attract  the 
attention  of  students  of  international  organization  and  foreign 
affairs  as  well  as  the  professional  students  of  American  law.  These 
courses,  as  we  plan  them,  should  provide  not  only  a  rigorous  train- 
ing in  legal  thinking  and  analysis  in  important  legal  systems,  but 
should  also  furnish  a  sound  and  scholarly  introduction  to  the  study 
of  foreign  civilizations  whose  laws  inevitably  portray  characteristic 
ways  of  thought  and  of  life.  The  ethical  result  to  the  young  Amer- 
ican student  of  an  understanding  and  appraisal  of  these  institutions 
of  our  foreign  neighbors  is  of  high  importance. 

The  School  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  at  its  command 
the  services  of  Professor  Jervey  who,  in  cooperation  with  Professor 
Deak,  has  undertaken  the  further  development  of  the  work  in 
comparative  law.  The  advancement  of  this  work  will  not  only 
enrich  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Law,  but  it  will  aid  mate- 
rially in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  building  of  the  School  of 
International  Affairs,  established  at  Columbia  in  193 1  through  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  and  of  which  Professor 
Jervey  is  Director.  In  connection  with  this  work,  Mr.  John  Wolff, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  received  the  LL.M. 
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degree  from  Columbia  in  February,  193 1,  and  who  was  appointed 
a  Research  Fellow  during  the  Spring  Session  of  1931,  will  con- 
tinue as  Research  Assistant  in  Comparative  Law  during  1933-34. 

Among  the  important  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  School  which 
occurred  during  the  year  under  review,  was  the  action  of  the  Trus- 
tees, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  increasing  the 
tuition  so  as  more  nearly  to  approximate  the  level  of  charges  main- 
tained by  other  eastern  law  schools  of  comparable  standards.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  annual  tuition  charged  by  Columbia  Law 
School  has  been  $300,  whereas  the  annual  tuition  charged  by  the 
law  schools  of  Cornell,  Harvard,  and  Pennsylvania  has  been  $400, 
and  the  annual  tuition  charged  by  Yale  Law  School  has  been  $450. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  strain  upon  its  resources  during  the  last 
two  years,  Columbia  has  adhered  to  the  lower  fee  in  the  School  of 
Law  because  of  a  desire  to  keep  the  share  of  the  cost  of  profes- 
sional education  borne  by  the  student  within  the  reach  of  students 
of  moderate  means.  However,  with  the  continuance  of  the  econo- 
mic depression,  the  number  of  worthy  students  who  were  unable 
to  pay  the  $300  fee  steadily  increased  until  the  available  scholar- 
ship and  loan  funds  became  inadequate  to  meet  the  unprecedented 
need.  Because  of  the  curtailment  of  its  income,  the  University  was 
not  able,  without  additional  revenue,  to  increase  further  the  liberal 
appropriations  for  scholarships  and  loans  to  law  students  without 
injustice  to  students  in  other  departments.  Indeed,  unless  the  tui- 
tion were  raised,  there  was  grave  doubt  whether  even  the  existing 
appropriations  could  be  continued.  A  reduction  of  the  scholarship 
and  loan  funds  at  this  time  would  have  proved  disastrous  to  many 
of  our  best  students  and  would  have  seriously  injured  the  high 
quality  of  the  student  body. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  excellent  students  seeking  admission  to  the  School. 
While  less  than  half  of  the  applicants  have  been  accepted  each 
year,  the  first  year  class  has  grown  to  more  than  250  in  number. 
The  Law  School  has  been  unable,  for  lack  of  funds,  to  provide  a 
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teaching  staff  of  sufficient  size  to  divide  into  sections  the  large 
classes  in  which  the  student  receives  insufficient  attention.  As  stated 
in  my  report  for  1932,  either  the  number  of  students  admitted 
should  be  substantially  reduced,  in  which  case  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  tuition  above  $400,  as  is  the  case  at  Yale  Law 
School,  or  else  the  present  numbers  should  be  maintained  and  the 
class  divided  into  sections  which  could  be  done  with  less  expense 
to  the  student.  The  former  procedure  would  necessitate  excluding 
from  the  School  a  large  number  of  worthy  young  men,  while  the 
latter  would  make  possible  an  improvement  of  the  educational 
work  without  sacrificing  good  students. 

After  careful  consideration,  it  was  recommended  by  the  Faculty 
of  Law  that  the  annual  tuition  be  increased  to  ^380  which  would 
enable  the  University  to  provide  adequate  scholarship  and  loan 
funds  for  law  students  and  also  permit  the  Faculty,  without  further 
delay,  to  go  forward  with  plans  for  greatly  improving  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  students  admitted  to  the  School.  At  pres- 
ent the  educational  costs  in  the  School  of  Law  are  in  excess  of  I500 
per  student  during  each  academic  year.  Even  with  the  increased 
tuition,  those  students  who  pay  the  full  amount  will  bear  less  than 
four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  their  professional  education.  There  is  no 
reason  why  those  students  who  are  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  their 
education  should  be  subsidized  by  the  University  to  an  extent 
which  prevents  the  University  from  maintaining  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities  and  from  making  adequate  provision  for  aiding 
the  very  considerable  number  of  worthy  young  men  who  are  un- 
able to  pay  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  costs. 

A  study  of  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  student  body  indi- 
cates that  at  least  400  of  the  students  are  able  to  pay  the  additional 
$80  per  year  without  undue  hardship  and  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 200  students  who  are  in  need  of  some  financial  assistance, 
at  least  100  of  whom  are  in  very  great  need.  The  additional  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  increased  fee  enabled  the  Trustees  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  $48,000  for  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Law 
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during  1933-34  and,  in  addition,  to  authorize  an  allotment  of 
$20,000  for  loans  to  law  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  I  am  confident  that  these  appro- 
priations, which  represent  a  very  substantial  addition  to  the  schol- 
arship and  loan  funds,  will  enable  the  School  to  assist  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  worthy  students  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  required  fee. 

In  addition  to  providing  more  adequate  scholarship  and  loan 
funds  for  law  students  in  financial  distress,  the  Trustees  also  au- 
thorized an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  teaching  staff  in  order  that 
the  large  classes  may  be  divided  into  sections,  and  that  provision 
may  be  made  for  more  frequent  and  more  regular  consultations 
between  the  individual  student  and  a  member  of  the  Faculty  with 
regard  to  the  student's  work.  It  is  believed  that  these  and  other 
changes  in  teaching  methods  that  are  planned  to  improve  the  in- 
struction in  the  School,  will  more  than  compensate  the  student  for 
the  increase  in  tuition. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  increase  in  tuition  has  not 
affected  adversely  the  registration  in  the  School.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  number  of  students  registered  in  the  first  year  class  for 
1933-34  is  ^5^  ^s  compared  with  253  for  the  corresponding  date  of 
the  previous  year,  and  the  total  registration  in  the  School  for  1933- 
34  is  646  as  compared  with  612  for  the  corresponding  date  of  the 
previous  year,  an  increase  of  34  students. 

The  registration  during  1932-33  was  as  follows: 

Graduate   students 13 

Third  year — Class  of  1933 150 

Second  year — Class  of  1934 192 

First  year — Class  of  1935 253 

Non-matriculated  students      10 

618 
Summer  Session  1932 125 

743 
Less  duplications 64 

Net  total 679 
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During  the  year  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was  awarded  to  144  candi- 
dates, and  the  degree  of  LL.M.  was  awarded  to  6  candidates. 

Scholarship  aid  was  granted  to  93  students  with  awards  ranging 
from  $150  to  $750.  Included  in  this  group  are  residents  of  nineteen 
states.  In  addition,  five  University  fellowships  with  stipends  of 
$1,800  and  three  Special  fellowships  with  stipends  of  $3,000  were 
awarded  to  graduate  students  and  research  fellows.  William  Alex- 
ander Rhea,  Professor  of  Law  at  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Jerome  Hall,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
and  John  E.  Mulder,  Instructor  in  Law  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, were  the  holders  of  the  Special  fellowships  established  to 
enable  law  teachers  or  others  with  comparable  experience  desiring 
to  write  books  or  to  engage  in  special  investigations,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  of  the  School  in  carrying  on  their  research 
and  study. 

When  the  doctorate  in  law  was  established  at  Columbia  in  1923, 
the  degree  adopted  was  the  ancient  degree  of  J.D.  {Juris  Doctor). 
Since  that  time,  the  practice  of  awarding  the  J.D.  degree  as  a  first 
degree  in  law  to  students  holding  a  college  degree  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  seventeen  universities.  In  1932  one  of  the  large  metropolitan 
law  schools  awarded  258  J.D.  degrees  and  97  LL.B.  degrees,  as  first 
degrees  in  law.  This  development  has  made  the  J.D.  degree  both 
ambiguous  and  misleading.  In  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  eleven 
law  schools  have  adopted  as  their  doctorate  in  law  either  the  de- 
gree of  J.S.D.  {juris  Scientiae  Doctor)  or  S.J.D.  {Scientiae  ]uri- 
dicae  Doctor).  The  further  continuance  at  Columbia  of  the  J.D. 
degree  as  a  graduate  degree  in  law  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Faculty,  be  prejudicial  both  to  the  graduate  students  and  to  the 
graduate  work  of  the  School.  Within  the  course  of  the  academic 
year  1933-34,  ^  shall  recommend  to  the  University  Council  that 
the  Trustees  be  requested  to  change  our  doctorate  in  law  from 
J.D.  {Juris  Doctor)  to  Jur.Sc.D.  {Juris  Scientiae  Doctor).  This 
change  will  remove  a  disadvantage  under  which  the  School  has 
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been  laboring  in  attracting  graduate  students  in  law,  many  of 
whom  have  received  the  degree  of  J.D.  as  a  first  degree  in  law. 

During  the  year,  7,389  volumes  were  added  to  the  law  library, 
bringing  the  total  collection  to  180,480.  In  addition  to  the  normal 
additions  to  the  collections  on  Anglo-American  law,  more  than 
seventy  sets  of  foreign  law  materials  have  been  brought  to  com- 
pletion within  the  last  two  years.  Last  year  I  called  attention  to  the 
increasing  use  of  the  law  library  by  the  students.  This  has  been 
due  in  part  to  the  policy  inaugurated  two  years  ago  of  opening 
the  library  on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  1931-32  the  use  of  the  library 
was  30  per  cent  greater  than  in  1930-31,  and  during  1932-33  there 
was  a  further  increase  of  8  per  cent. 

Among  the  events  of  the  year  which  aroused  interest  were  the 
three  lectures  on  "John  Marshall,  Lawyer,  Judge,  Statesman,"  de- 
livered in  November,  1932,  by  the  Right  Honorable  Baron  Craig- 
myle,  formerly  a  Lord  of  Appeal  and  Member  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  report  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  under  the  leadership  of  its  president,  Charles 
C.  Burlingham,  '81  Law,  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  School 
and  of  its  alumni.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Association,  the  number  of  members  has  been  increased  to 
2,186,  and  a  new  Register  of  the  7,785  living  alumni  has  been  pub- 
lished. This  Register  differs  from  the  previous  Registers  in  that  it 
contains  biographical  sketches  of  the  alumni.  Copies  of  the  Regis- 
ter have  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association  and  non- 
members  may  obtain  copies  at  a  small  cost  by  communicating 
with  the  Alumni  Office,  no  Library,  Columbia  University. 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  I  record  in  this  report  the  untimely 
death  on  December  12,  1932,  of  Associate  Professor  Leon  A.  Tulin 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  1929.  Professor  Tulin 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  March  i,  1901.  He  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Yale  College  in  1922  and  fhe  degree  of 
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LL.B.  from  Yale  in  1925.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  and 
New  York  bars.  During  1925  and  1926  he  was  associated  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  the  firm  of  Mayer,  Wariield  and  Watson,  of 
New  York  City.  For  three  years  prior  to  his  appointment  at  Colum- 
bia, he  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  Law  School.  While 
Professor  Tulin's  participation  in  the  work  of  the  School  was  con- 
siderably limited  by  his  long  illness,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  last- 
ing impression  upon  both  students  and  Faculty  through  his  fine 
spirit  and  personality  and  his  extraordinary  gifts  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  teacher.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  School  and  to  legal 
education. 

I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  following  appointments  for 
the  academic  year  1933-34: 

Walter  F.  Gellhorn,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  Professor 
Gellhorn  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Amherst  College  in 
1927  and  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Columbia  University  in  1931. 
While  a  student  in  the  Law  School,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review.  During  the  year  following  his  graduation, 
he  was  law  secretary  to  Mr.  Justice  Stone  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Thereafter  he  was  an  attorney  in  the  office  of 
the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States.  During  next  year,  Pro- 
fessor Gellhorn  will  assist  Professor  Parkinson  with  the  first  year 
course  on  legislation  and  also  will  offer  a  seminar  course  on 
current  legislative  developments. 

Herbert  Wechsler,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  Professor 
Wechsler  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1928  and  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Columbia 
University  in  193 1.  While  a  student  in  the  Law  School  he  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Columbia  Law  Review.  Following  his  grad- 
uation, he  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Law  during  the  academic 
year  1931-32.  Thereafter,  he  became  law  secretary  to  Mr.  Justice 
Stone  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  During  next 
year.  Professor  Wechsler  will  assist  Professor  Michael  with  the  first 
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year  course  on  criminal  law  and  also  will  offer  a  seminar  course 
on  federal  jurisdiction. 

Gardiner  C.  Means,  to  be  Associate  in  Law.  Mr.  Means  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1918  and  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1927  from 
Harvard  University.  He  was  Instructor  in  Economics  at  St.  Law- 
rence College  in  1928-29.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  research 
assistant  to  Professor  Berle  and  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Law 
in  1931-32.  Mr.  Means  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  during 
the  academic  year  1933-34  ^^  order  to  serve  as  economic  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  recent  graduates  of  the  School  will  act  as  Re- 
search Assistants  during  the  academic  year  1933-34:  Paul  J.  Kern, 
of  the  Class  of  1932,  will  assist  Professor  Parkinson;  Irwin  H. 
Langbein,  of  the  Class  of  1931,  and  Thomas  R.  Naughton,  of  the 
Class  of  1932,  will  assist  Professor  Goebel ;  Samuel  H.  Levinkind, 
of  the  Class  of  1931,  will  assist  Professor  Medina;  Sydney  R.  Nus- 
senfeld  of  the  Class  of  1933,  will  assist  Dean  Smith;  Jacob  N. 
Wasserman,  of  the  Class  of  1933,  will  assist  Professor  Powell; 
Israel  S.  Weissbrodt,  of  the  Class  of  1930,  will  assist  Professor 
Patterson;  and  Sidney  O.  Friedman,  of  the  Class  of  1933,  will 
assist  Professor  Cheatham. 

The  dark  days  through  which  the  world  has  passed  during  the 
last  twelve  months  have  sorely  tried  the  courage  and  the  faith  of 
mankind.  The  University  has  not  escaped  the  effects  of  these  dis- 
tressing conditions.  But  this  report  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
reference  to  the  splendid  morale  of  both  Faculty  and  students 
which  has  made  possible  the  further  development  of  the  School  in 
usefulness  both  to  legal  education  and  in  the  public  service. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Young  B.  Smith, 
Dean 

December  20,  79 jj 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  academic 
year  ending  June  30,  1933. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  report  the  deaths  of  several  of  our 
teaching  stafl.  Dr.  Van  Home  Norrie,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, has  been  in  charge  of  the  teaching  of  medicine  on  the  First 
Division  of  Bellevue  Hospital  since  1917.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1889  and  for  thirty  years 
has  been  associated  with  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  became  known 
only  after  his  death  that  he  was  a  liberal  anonymous  contributor 
toward  the  support  of  research  work  in  the  School.  In  the  death  of 
Dr.  Norrie  the  School,  hospital,  and  community  suffer  an  irrep- 
arable loss. 

Another  great  loss  was  that  of  Dr.  Russell  A.  Hibbs,  Professor 
of  Orthopedic  Surgery.  Dr.  Hibbs  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital  since  1894  and  was 
surgeon-in-chief  from  1899  until  his  death.  His  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  orthopedic  surgery  made  him  an  international  figure. 

Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr  had  been  associated  with  the  School  since 
1887.  After  years  of  active  teaching  and  clinical  work,  he  was  made 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Neurology  in  1915.  Dr.  Starr  played  a  large 
part  in  the  development  of  modern  neurology,  and  maintained  an 
active  interest  in  the  research  work  of  the  neurological  laboratories, 
to  which  he  gave  generous  support.  His  loss  to  the  School  and 
community  is  deeply  felt. 
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Through  the  resignation  of  Dr.  George  H.  Kirby,  Professor  of 
Psychiatry,  because  of  impaired  health,  the  University  lost  the  serv- 
ices of  one  of  its  most  valued  members.  His  broad  experience  and 
balanced  judgment  made  him  particularly  helpful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  for  nervous  and  mental  disorders  at  the 
Medical  Center.  As  Director  of  the  New^  York  State  Psychiatric 
Institute  and  Hospital  he  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  sound 
teaching  of  medical  students,  nurses,  and  physicians,  and  was  also 
largely  responsible  for  the  program  of  psychiatric  study  and  teach- 
ing in  the  wards  of  Presbyterian  and  Sloane  Hospitals  and  in  the 
various  outpatient  services  of  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  These  latter  fea- 
tures of  the  teaching  of  psychiatry  have  drawn  particularly  favor- 
able comment  from  recent  national  reports  on  this  phase  of  medical 
instruction. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  Dr.  Clarence  O.  Cheney, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital, 
and  Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry,  to  succeed  Dr.  Kirby.  Dr. 
Cheney  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
(1911)  and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  his  specialty  ever  since.  He 
came  to  us  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital  in  Poughkeepsie  and  is  at  present  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association  and  active  in  various  national  groups 
dealing  with  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

I  regret  to  report  the  resignations  of  Dr.  William  A.  Downes, 
Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery  since  1921,  and  of  Dr.  Seward  Erd- 
man.  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Hospitals  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  a  new  affiliation  for  the  teaching  of  obstetrics 
at  Morrisania  Hospital  has  been  effected.  Dr.  Harry  Aranow  was 
appointed  as  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  charge  of  the  in- 
struction of  our  students  in  that  institution.  This  new  opportunity 
is  proving  of  great  value  to  us  and  the  arrangements  with  the  hos- 
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pital  authorities  and  the  city  administration  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. We  hope  they  will  be  mutually  advantageous. 

An  immediate  and  cordial  response  was  made  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Medical  Board  of  Roosevelt  Hospital  that  a  few  students  be 
permitted  instruction  in  the  wards  of  that  institution.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  whereby  a  limited  number  of  students  will 
be  permitted  to  take  clinical  clerkships  there.  The  excellent  medical 
and  surgical  services  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  provide  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  additional  training  of  some  of  our  students  under 
particularly  favorable  auspices. 

Four  hundred  and  thirteen  students  were  enrolled  during  the 
past  year  for  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Their  division  into  classes  was  as  follows: 

First  Year 115      Third  Year 99 

Second  Year 108  '   Fourth  Year 91 

There  were  57  students  registered  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  Medical  School  who  were  candidates  for  degrees  under  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  36  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
21  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  students  were  registered  for  postgraduate  medical 
courses,  exclusive  of  those  receiving  instruction  at  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  None  of  the  students  in  either 
group  were  registered  for  a  degree.  Seventeen  candidates  were  reg- 
istered for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  postgraduate  medical 
studies,  seven  of  whom  were  granted  the  degree  at  Commencement. 

About  one  thousand  students  from  124  colleges  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  first  year  class.  The  115  who  were  admitted  had 
obtained  their  preliminary  education  in  39  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. At  the  present  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  student  body  is 
drawn  from  the  North  Atlantic  states.  The  distribution  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  students  is  as  follows: 
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Number  Percentage 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 400  89.5 

South  Atlantic  Division 10  2.2 

South  Central  Division 7  1.6 

North  Central  Division 13  2.9 

Western  Division 8  1.8 

Insular  Territories i  .2 

Foreign  Countries 8  1.8 

Total      447  1 00.0 

The  need  of  more  scholarships  and  other  means  of  financial  aid 
for  our  students  is  particularly  pressing  during  this  trying  economic 
period.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  generous  loan  policy  of  the 
University  and  the  receipt  of  income  from  the  Dennett  and  Hem- 
ingway Scholarships,  a  number  of  students  would  have  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  their  professional  studies.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  assist  114  of  our  students  during  the  year 
through  scholarships  and  loans.  In  addition,  a  student  employment 
office  was  created  in  the  Dean's  office.  One  hundred  and  five  stu- 
dents were  placed  in  positions  during  the  year. 

The  expenses  and  the  heavy  schedule  which  precludes  self- 
support  make  the  problem  of  financing  a  medical  education  fol- 
lowing a  long  period  of  preliminary  and  college  education  a  serious 
and  often  insurmountable  problem  for  the  parents  and  students. 
Many  students  of  promise  and  ability  are  lost  to  the  profession 
because  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  securing  their  training.  In 
the  long  run,  the  profession  and  the  country  are  the  losers.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  more  scholarships  may  be  obtained  for  deserv- 
ing medical  students  of  superior  ability  and  promise.  If  we  had 
more  aid  for  the  students,  the  knowledge  of  such  assistance  would 
encourage  more  of  the  ablest  college  students  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  medicine. 

Important  changes  in  the  curriculum  have  been  made  for  the 
coming  year  which  promise  to  strengthen  the  instruction.  Expe- 
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rience  here  and  in  other  schools  has  shown  that  most  students  are 
not  able  to  utilize  extensive  elective  periods  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  premedical  edu- 
cation given  in  this  country  does  not  provide  students  with  the  ini- 
tiative, resourcefulness,  and  maturity  necessary  for  independent 
study.  Students  are  not  equipped  in  most  instances  to  enter  medical 
studies  on  the  basis  of  real  graduate  students.  Furthermore,  medi- 
cine is  a  field  of  endeavor  quite  foreign  to  the  previous  college  prep- 
aration and  the  students  have  no  basis  on  which  to  make  intelligent 
choice  of  electives  or  to  use  their  time  most  profitably.  Only  after 
they  have  secured  a  basic  preparation  in  the  broad  fields  of  medical 
science  and  clinical  practice  can  they  be  expected  to  direct  their 
efforts  most  fruitfully.  The  central  core  of  medical  knowledge  is 
reasonably  well  defined  and  most  students  must  secure  a  sound 
grounding  in  these  fundamentals  before  they  can  make  the  best 
use  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  their  work.  This  preparation  must 
be  so  extensive  and  thorough  that  it  is  difficult  to  crowd  it  into  four 
years.  It  has  been  found,  also,  that  an  effort  to  provide  free  periods 
and  electives  increases  considerably  the  burden  on  the  teaching 
staff  who  are  already  fully  occupied  with  teaching,  research,  hos- 
pital, and  clinic  responsibilities. 

Because  of  these  and  other  considerations,  the  amount  of  free 
and  elective  periods  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  required  work 
has  been  increased,  except  in  certain  instances  where  students  of 
special  promise  and  ability  are  permitted  to  elect  part  of  their 
course.  It  is  intended  that  the  majority  of  the  students  shall  com- 
plete a  training  essentially  similar  and  that  the  curriculum  shall 
provide  flexibility  for  the  exceptional  student.  Flexibility  will  be 
provided  for  all  students  in  the  methods  of  study  which  each  may 
pursue,  but  it  is  expected  that  all  will  obtain  a  sound  preparation  in 
that  body  of  medical  knowledge  which  accumulated  experience 
has  indicated  as  necessary  for  safe  practice. 

Another  effort  to  adapt  the  training  to  the  needs  of  different  stu- 
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dents  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  study  in  other  medical  cen- 
ters in  this  country  and  abroad  is  that  of  continuing  fully  accredited 
study  during  the  summer  months.  This  plan,  which  has  been  in 
use  for  a  long  time,  has  the  advantage  also  of  lightening  the  load 
of  instruction  and  of  reducing  the  number  of  students  in  the  various 
sections  during  the  winter  term. 

In  order  that  students  may  have  a  better  opportunity  to  secure 
a  thorough  preparation  in  the  fundamentals  of  medical  and  surgi- 
cal diagnosis  during  the  third  year,  the  present  division  of  the  year 
into  quarters  has  been  changed  to  trimesters  assigned  respectively 
to  (i)  medicine,  (2)  surgery,  (3)  psychiatry,  neurology,  obstetrics, 
and  the  specialties.  This  plan  concentrates  upon  the  major  depart- 
ments for  longer  periods  and  provides  short  periods  of  intensive 
study  particularly  of  the  diagnostic  methods  used  in  the  several 
specialties  which  will  equip  the  student  to  study  the  problems  of 
patients.  The  therapeutic  and  technical  features  of  the  surgical 
specialties  are  largely  postponed  until  after  graduation  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  adequate  preparation  in  any  special  field  should  be  a 
matter  of  prolonged,  serious  graduate  study.  The  fourth  year  clerk- 
ships in  the  broad  fields  of  medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics,  obstetrics, 
and  psychiatry  and  in  the  limited  fields  of  practice  aim  to  train  the 
student  to  be  a  safe  and  competent  practitioner,  not  a  specialist  in 
any  field. 

The  plan  outlined  permitted  the  transfer  of  the  instruction  in 
pediatrics  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  year.  Now  every  student 
taking  that  subject  will  have  completed  a  preliminary  period  in 
general  medicine  and  surgery  which  will  permit  the  teaching  in 
pediatrics  to  be  uniform  for  the  whole  class  and  at  a  more  advanced 
level.  At  present,  students  assigned  to  sections  in  pediatrics  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year  have  had  little  experience  in  history 
taking,  physical  diagnosis,  and  other  clinical  methods  to  allow 
proper  teaching  of  this  major  specialty.  Those  who  take  the  subject 
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late  in  the  year,  after  their  other  clerkships,  have  much  more  satis- 
factory instruction. 

The  fourth  year  under  the  new  schedule  will  be  divided  into  four 
quarters.  The  first  will  be  assigned  to  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
second  will  be  devoted  to  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  The  third 
quarter  will  be  a  required  period  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  distributed 
between  medicine,  surgery,  and  tuberculosis.  At  present  the  quarter 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  is  an  elective.  Because  of  the  wealth  of  clinical 
material  and  the  fact  that  many  medical  problems  are  seen  there 
which  are  not  available  at  the  Medical  Center,  particularly  in  the 
nature  of  emergencies  and  diseases  of  the  chest,  the  Faculty  has 
decided  to  have  all  students  rotate  through  that  invaluable  expe- 
rience. Exceptions  may  be  made  to  this  requirement  for  those  stu- 
dents who  obtain  permission  from  a  major  department  to  take 
elective  work,  or  who  arrange  to  spend  the  quarter  in  some  other 
hospital  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  which  is  approved.  The  fourth 
quarter  will  be  given  over  to  pediatrics  and  some  of  the  specialties. 

Still  another  change  of  importance  in  the  rearrangement  of  the 
teaching  schedule  is  provision  in  the  third  year  for  preliminary  in- 
struction in  public  health.  It  has  been  deemed  wise  to  begin  the 
teaching  of  public  health  and  organized  preventive  medicine  ear- 
lier in  the  clinical  years  in  order  that  students  may  be  introduced  to 
this  increasingly  important  phase  of  modern  medicine  at  the  time 
they  are  receiving  their  early  instruction  in  the  clinical  subjects.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  make  the  students  conscious  early  of  the 
vital  place  of  public  health  practice  in  the  present-day  concept  of 
community  medicine. 

These  several  changes  have  necessitated  considerable  readjust- 
ment in  teaching  schedules  and  some  duplication  of  instruction 
next  year.  Every  department  concerned  has  cooperated  fully  in  the 
proposed  changes.  The  several  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Curriculum  deserve  commendation  for  their  thorough  and 
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thoughtful  Study  of  the  problems  presented.  We  are  indebted  espe- 
cially to  Dr.  Dana  W.  Atchley  for  his  great  help  and  his  patience 
in  working  out  many  of  the  details. 

Medical  jurisprudence  is  a  subject  to  which  relatively  little  atten- 
tion is  given  in  this  country  in  the  medical  course,  although  it  is 
given  a  place  of  importance  in  the  teaching  and  licensing  examina- 
tions abroad.  In  order  to  make  the  subject  an  integral  part  of  our 
instruction,  arrangements  were  made  during  the  year  by  which 
Dr.  Charles  Norris,  Chief  Medical  Examiner  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  generously  gave  twelve  lectures  on  the  subject  to  the  fourth 
year  students.  His  presentation  of  the  physician's  medico-legal 
problems  and  responsibilities  was  most  stimulating  and  valuable. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  exercises  may  be  continued  and  amplified  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  student's  preparation. 

A  brief  report  can  embrace  only  an  indication  of  the  scope  of  the 
research  problems  under  investigation  by  the  staff  and  the  pro- 
grams of  teaching  in  individual  departments.  During  the  year  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  have  continued  their  intensive 
studies  in  endocrinology  and  physical  anthropology.  In  these  and 
related  fields  the  group  have  published  new  findings  and  no  fewer 
than  eight  of  the  number  have  contributed  to  textbooks  on  histol- 
ogy and  phases  of  the  problem  of  internal  secretions.  The  elective 
courses  are  popular  with  the  students,  both  those  in  applied  anat- 
omy and  in  the  course  on  special  sense  organs.  It  has  seemed  wise 
to  provide  a  short  required  course  in  embryology  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  developmental  history  of  the  human 
organism,  an  understanding  of  which  is  highly  important  in  vari- 
ous anomalies  and  other  clinical  problems. 

One  of  the  most  timely  research  problems  is  that  of  encephalitis 
lethargica,  popularly  known  as  sleeping  sickness.  This  disease  is 
now  in  epidemic  form  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Departments  of 
Bacteriology  and  Neurology  have  been  pursuing  studies  for  sev- 
eral years  under  grants  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
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Matheson  Commission  for  the  study  of  encephalitis  of  the  neuro- 
tropic virus  diseases. 

Dr.  Frederick  P.  Gay,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  of  the  Leonard 
Wood  Memorial  for  the  Eradication  of  Leprosy,  an  endowed  or- 
ganization which  has  undertaken  the  task  of  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  this  age-old  malady.  He  has  also  been  made  chairman  of 
an  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council  which 
is  to  conduct  a  world-wide  study  of  tropical  diseases. 

The  very  considerable  differences  in  the  preparation  of  incom- 
ing students  in  chemistry  make  it  necessary  for  the  instruction  in 
biological  chemistry  to  be  quite  elastic.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
earlier  preparation  is  probably  largely  qualitative  rather  than  quan- 
titative, not  so  much  a  matter  of  needing  more  premedical  chemis- 
try but  a  different  emphasis  in  that  instruction. 

Dr.  Clarke  and  his  associates  have  continued  their  active  investi- 
gations in  various  phases  of  chemistry  and  hormones  as  related  to 
human  physiology,  pregnancy,  dental  caries,  and  related  problems, 
from  which  a  number  of  promising  results  have  come.  The  De- 
partment has  been  largely  dependent  upon  outside  funds  for  its 
research  work.  The  exhaustion  of  some  of  these  sources  of  support 
has  created  serious  difficulties  in  the  Department.  The  highest  com- 
mendation is  due  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  staff  for  their  splendid  spirit 
and  continued  enthusiasm  in  the  face  of  these  adverse  develop- 
ments which  have  forced  drastic  curtailment  in  personnel  and 
supplies. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  Diseases  of  Children  has  been  the  new  affiliation  of  Babies' 
Hospital  and  Presbyterian  Hospital,  arising  out  of  the  serious  finan- 
cial developments  in  the  former.  The  assumption  of  administrative 
and  financial  responsibility  of  Babies'  Hospital  by  Presbyterian 
Hospital  has  led  to  significant  changes  in  the  professional  and  staff 
organization.  The  unification  of  the  staffs  of  the  two  hospitals. 
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both  of  which  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, v^ill  tend  to  simplify  and  make  more  effective  the  efforts  of 
all  concerned.  The  establishment  of  a  single  medical  board  and 
staff  of  consultants  will  greatly  facilitate  the  care  of  patients  and 
further  encourage  the  investigation  of  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
The  consolidation  will  provide  many  opportunities  for  economy, 
more  effective  administration,  and  go  far  toward  stabilizing  the 
program  of  Babies'  Hospital  and  the  Department  of  the  Diseases 
of  Children.  Although  the  financial  exigencies  are  to  be  regretted, 
the  program  which  has  been  worked  out  so  generously  on  the  part 
of  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  of  far-reaching  importance  to  the  Medi- 
cal School.  We  are  prepared  to  contribute  in  every  way  possible 
to  help  make  it  a  success. 

Dr.  Mcintosh  and  his  staff  have  been  actively  engaged  in  devel- 
oping special  clinics  for  children's  diseases  in  Vanderbilt  Clinic  in 
cooperation  with  other  departments  there,  especially  in  tuberculo- 
sis, neurology,  celiac  disease,  and  child  guidance.  Active  investiga- 
tive work  is  being  conducted  by  every  member  of  the  full-time 
teaching  staff  and  by  a  number  of  the  part-time  members. 

Daily  conferences  and  discussions  of  the  staff  play  an  important 
part  in  the  program  of  the  Department.  These  are  augmented  by 
clinico-pathologic  conferences,  a  journal  club,  and  other  activities 
which  aim  to  stimulate  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  entire 
group,  and  which  are  having  a  definite  effect  on  the  quality  and 
level  of  student  instruction.  The  elective  courses  for  third  year 
students  at  Babies'  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  have  been  as  popular  as  in  the  past,  with  the  maximum 
attendance  permitted  in  each  section. 

The  task  of  introducing  students  to  clinical  pediatrics  has  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  absence  of  what  might  be  called  an  ade- 
quate textbook.  Available  editions  were  either  obsolete  or  over- 
specialized  in  certain  age  groups  or  clinical  categories,  or  were 
prohibitively  expensive.  A  new  edition  of  Holt's  Diseases  of  In- 
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fancy  and  Childhood,  in  which  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  Jr.  and  Dr. 
Mcintosh  collaborated,  was  released  after  the  middle  of  May.  It 
may  well  be  hoped  that  with  its  help  the  Department  will  in  the 
immediate  future  be  greatly  assisted  in  its  efforts  to  keep  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  abreast  of  current  progress. 

The  teaching  schedule  of  the  Department  of  Oto-Laryngology 
has  remained  very  much  the  same  as  the  previous  year.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  third  year  were  taught  in  groups  of  eight  or  nine 
and  attended  Vanderbilt  Clinic  consecutively  for  twelve  sessions. 
The  meetings  with  the  senior  members  of  the  Department 
continued  this  year  and  seemed  to  be  very  important  to  the  stu- 
dents because  they  enabled  them  to  clear  up  problems  of  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis  which  they  had  met  during  their  course. 

We  are  looking  forward,  next  year,  to  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  our  teaching  facilities  because  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hospital  beds.  The  Department  has  taken  over  the  J  Center 
ward  in  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  hopes  before  the  School  opens 
to  have  completed  the  arrangements  for  a  specific  number  of  beds 
in  Babies'  Hospital.  This  increase  in  hospital  facilities  will  greatly 
improve  the  relation  with  the  other  departments  in  the  School 
because  it  will  provide  more  beds  for  taking  over  nose  and  throat 
problems  associated  with  other  medical  and  surgical  conditions. 

The  heavy  demands  on  the  Department  of  Pathology  continued 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  deaths  and  necropsies  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Deaths      Necropsies  Percentage 
Presbyterian  Hospital 

Medical 268  156  58.2 

Surgical 151  58  38.4 

Urological  Clinic 55  8  14.5 

Sloane  Hospital 

Adults 19  9  46.8 

Infants  (including  stillbirths)  ...  135  129  95.5 

Vanderbilt  Clinic 5  2  40.0 

Neurological  Institute 131  47  35.8 
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This  represents  roughly  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
necropsies  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  cases  from  the 
Neurological  Institute  likewise  has  increased,  but  that  from  Sloane 
Hospital  has  decreased.  The  careful  study  of  the  cases  and  the  prep- 
aration for  the  weekly  clinico-pathologic  conferences  entail  a  large 
amount  of  routine  work. 

Dr.  Jobling  and  his  associates  are  investigating  the  chemistry  of 
arteriosclerotic  lesions  and  attempting  to  reproduce  the  condition 
in  animals.  This  work  is  financed  by  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Founda- 
tion and  is  part  of  an  extensive  project  for  the  study  of  arterio- 
sclerosis and  senility,  a  project  of  great  importance  to  the  public  and 
to  the  profession  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  the  popula- 
tion who  are  reaching  the  upper  age  brackets.  Others  in  the  Depart- 
ment are  actively  investigating  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer,  cancer, 
the  effect  of  bacterial  toxins,  blood  disorders,  anemias,  coccidiosis, 
and  experimental  rickets.  In  the  case  of  the  last  named,  tests  with 
milk  fortified  with  the  concentrate  of  vitamin  D  of  cod-liver  oil 
have  been  conducted  in  New  Haven  and  Detroit.  Dr.  Hess  and  his 
associates  are  actively  studying  rickets  in  animals  and  children. 

A  number  of  studies  in  the  Department  are  on  diseases  in  ani- 
mals particularly  on  nutritional  encephalomalacia  in  chicks,  and 
on  nutritional  muscular  dystrophy  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs. 
Investigations  are  being  carried  on  jointly  with  members  of  the  De- 
partments of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Biological  Chemistry,  and  Neu- 
rology, as  well  as  with  the  Carnegie  Experiment  Station  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  with  the  research  laboratories  of  the  National  Oil 
Products  Company,  and  with  the  Department  of  Physiology  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

The  Department  of  Pharmacology  is  conducting  several  research 
projects  in  conjunction  with  workers  in  other  departments  of  the 
School.  Several  students  have  taken  part  in  some  of  these  inquiries. 
Two  of  them  have  been  carrying  original  studies  of  their  own.  The 
Department  has  been  playing  an  important  part  in  the  dental  caries 
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research  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  (see  report  of  the 
Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery).  Dr.  Lieb 
and  his  associates  are  studying  various  aspects  of  the  reflexes,  the 
circulation,  blood  pressure,  intestinal  motility,  and  other  physio- 
logical activities. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  laboratory  course 
in  physiology  during  the  year.  Dr.  Williams  has  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  reconditioned  the  apparatus  used  by  the  students,  and 
about  which  there  had  been  criticism.  A  number  of  new  and  sim- 
pler pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  by  the  staff  which  have 
proved  successful,  and  have  been  constructed  without  special  ap- 
propriations for  new  equipment.  A  conscious  effort  has  also  been 
made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  the  student  devotes  in  his  ex- 
periments to  purely  mechanical  manipulation — thus  freeing  him 
to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  the  physiological  phenomena 
which  the  experiments  are  designed  to  demonstrate.  These  two 
changes  have  enhanced  a  great  deal  the  value  of  the  course  to  the 
students. 

The  new  schedule  referred  to  earlier  will  modify  somewhat  the 
program  of  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Medicine.  Lengthening 
the  clinical  clerkships  in  the  third  year  will  prove  very  valuable  to 
the  student  for  he  will  have  a  longer  consecutive  period  on  the 
wards  at  this  early  and  important  stage  of  his  clinical  experience. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  some  of  the  teaching  in  the  fourth 
year,  but  this  will  be  compensated  for  in  part  by  the  additional 
period  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 

The  eighteen  full-time  members  of  the  staff  and  the  three  resi- 
dents are  all  actively  pursuing  research  problems,  a  full  list  of 
which  need  not  be  given  here.  Dr.  Palmer  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Gutman  were  awarded  First  Honorable  Mention  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Goiter  in  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
investigative  work  on  this  disease.  Another  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Dr.  Michael  Heidelberger,  was  awarded  the  Ehrlich  Silver 
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Medal  liar  likdiamgrriKmrfirdigmitihryrfrf*^ 
ism  cf  tiic  ocganism  of  paicaiiiania. 

The  studies  bjr  Dr.  Levy,  Dr.  BkiKmi,  aoaid  Ifias  Kimrtlz  of  can>- 
nary  dixasc,  wiudi  is  nowr  bepMnmig  ane  ctf  tthc  owinnnnim  games 
of  dcJri^  parifirnlarty  of  sodden  dejAimimiddic^c^  agr  off  gen^^ 

ItfccqicLiaucy  is  considered  the  inridnnifr  off  CM 

grealo- now  than  it  was  twoitty  |cara  agOL  This  ohac^^ 

on  idiaUe  £acls  is  canbaiy  m  the  impresnon  which  is  genaaDr 

held. 

A  most:  nolaUc  oamtdbooian  to  the  cioinnntfTniir  off  AaMBsaB&'s 
disease  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Loefa^  who  has  ahown  that  in  this 
malady  the  loss  off  sodirnn  is  an  im|»Mtaut  fadDor  in  pnidncii^ 
sympmrnsL  h^fcsdon  off  modeiaie  qoantibcs  off  oidinaiy  sak  pKO- 
dncgasstrifciiigicKOWciyasthcnseoffthecTflBattoffadgaBalcogtcaL. 

The  fint  lectures  under  the  ticAett  Swift  Caiticr  lirmnml 
Fimd  woe  gifcndnring  the  year.  Tins  fnaiid  was  crtaMidicd  by  the 
family  and  ftknds  off  Dr.  Hedxxt  Swift  Carta',  CLw  off  ]%^  who 
scnvd  for  many  yean  as  AsBscaot  Clinical  Fraftssor  off  Medicine 
and  on  the  staff  off  the  Picabytemn  HosptfaL  The  ofli^edt  off  the 
IJuud  is  to  cncoiBa|g|e  adwanccd  wnA  in  me  ndo  off  gastii^cnttaoft- 
ogy  through  pohiic  IcctHresL  Rmfcaam  Anttm  Jnlins  Cadson,  Pwk 
ftnor  off  FfayBology,  UniiTuily  off  Qnc^a!,  gave  the  6aA  loctnre 
Dttcmber  12, 1932  on  "Some  Recent;  Invcstti^pitians  on  the  Fhfs- 
iolqgy  off  the  GasttoJnlestinal  Tfact.""  The  second  ledDiinnc  osn  Marjp 
^  <933>  "PisKSial  AiyiiLalions  off  Recent  Advances  in  Gasttxo- 
cntendogical  Researeh*  was  g^nrcn  by  Dr.  Waller  Clement  Ahaii^ 
Anwwjjrtr  ftufcaui  off  Mndirinr,  UnitoiMiy  off  MinnrwHa-Mayp 
Foundabon. 

Dotii^  the  fiooith  year  coarse  in  psychiatry,  atttentian  is  fiocDESod 
partimlady  on  the  p^yJuatiic  dharders  and  proUcms  off  chfldicn. 
The  prescntadim  off  this  field  in  the  time  avaibUe  is  not  sadbffac- 
tory  however,  and  it  is  c^j^pected  that  with  the  change  in  the  third 
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year  curriculum  from  quarters  to  trimesters,  with  increased  hours 
for  psychiatry,  the  students  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  work- 
ing in  small  groups  direcdy  with  children  who  present  psychiatric 
problems. 

The  postgraduate  courses  in  neurology  and  psychiatry  were 
given  over  a  period  of  ten  weeks  in  the  fall,  with  a  registration  of 
twenty-four  physicians.  The  interest  evoked  by  the  instructors  and 
by  the  students  was  very  gratifying.  Plans  for  continuation  of  these 
courses  in  the  coming  fall  have  been  completed.  Ways  and  means 
are  being  discussed  for  the  organization  of  shorter  courses  in  neu- 
rology and  psychiatry  for  the  general  practitioner  who  may  devote 
a  part  of  a  day  each  week  to  such  postgraduate  work.  The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Hartford  Retreat  have  created  two  fellowships  in 
psychiatry  in  that  institution  which  will  provide  a  rich  experience 
for  those  of  our  graduate  students  who  desire  to  specialize  in  this 
field  of  medicine. 

The  members  of  the  Department  have  served  on  occasion  in  an 
advisory  and  therapeutic  capacity  not  only  to  the  medical  students 
with  psychiatric  problems  but  also,  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  Ofl&cer,  to  other  University  students.  The  Psychi- 
atric Institute  has  afforded  facilities  for  hospitalization  where  this 
seemed  advisable  or  urgendy  necessary  in  some  cases.  The  Depart- 
ment is  interested  in  facilitatiag  such  psychiatric  service  to  the 
University  to  its  most  helpful  extent. 

The  Psychiatric  Council,  composed  of  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of,  or  above,  the  grade  of  instructor,  has  held  meetings  at  regu- 
lar intervals;  these  have  afforded  opportunities  to  discuss  methods 
and  material  in  teaching,  and  the  reactions  of  the  students,  as  well 
as  informing  the  sta5  of  research  and  other  activities  in  the 
Department. 

The  study  of  the  effects  of  the  high-frequency  electrical  field 
(short-wave  radio)  method  of  treatment  of  general  paralysis  has 
been  continued  through  the  year.  Over  a  hundred  patients  with  this 
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disorder  have  been  treated  up  to  the  present.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  Dr.  Alvan  Barach  of  the  Department  of  Medicine,  a  pro- 
longed study  of  the  high  oxygen  and  carbon-dioxide  treatment  of 
dementia  praecox  patients  was  completed  at  the  Psychiatric  Insti- 
tute. This  showed  that  these  patients  do  not  have  a  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  their  circulation  and  that  the  treatment  by  these  methods 
is  not  sufficiently  beneficial  to  warrant  its  general  adoption. 

The  reports,  widely  spread  by  newspaper  and  other  media,  that 
certain  sedative  drugs  (sodium  amytal  and  sodium  rhodanate) 
were  directly  curative  in  specific  mental  disorders,  were  refuted 
by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  effects  of  these  drugs  carried  out 
at  the  Psychiatric  Institute. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  offered  by  the  members  of  the 
staff  to  medical  and  dental  students  and  graduate  students  in  public 
health  at  the  Medical  School,  and  to  nurses  and  teachers  at  Teach- 
ers College,  an  elective  course  of  fifteen  hours  in  public  health 
practice  was  offered  to  medical  students  to  qualify  them  for  certifi- 
cation as  Grade  II  health  officers  in  New  York  State  on  graduation, 
in  compliance  with  the  standards  established  by  the  Public  Health 
Council  of  the  state.  This  optional  course  was  attended  by  forty 
members  of  the  fourth  year  class  of  the  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Flinn  has  been  called  in  as  expert  in  connection  with  radium 
poisoning  cases.  He  was  invited  during  the  summer  of  1932  to  visit 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  professors  of  va- 
rious universities  on  the  subject  of  possible  harm  from  the  ingestion 
of  radium  emanations.  He  serves  in  a  consultant  and  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Professor  Phelps  has  continued  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
search Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Sewage  Works  Associa- 
tions, and  as  consultant  to  several  organizations  dealing  with 
sewage  and  water  supplies,  including  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 
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He  served,  during  the  year  1932,  as  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Sewage  Works  Association. 

In  recognition  of  his  work  on  the  health  survey  of  Greece  for 
the  League  of  Nations,  Dr.  Emerson  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Greek  Academy  of  Athens.  He  is  also  president-elect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  and  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Health  Council  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  He  has  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  reorganization  of  state-owned  general  hospitals,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Sanitation,  Public  Health,  and  Water 
Supplies  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 

During  the  year  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  was  carried  on  along  the  general  lines  hitherto  fol- 
lowed. The  new  arrangement  with  the  Morrisania  Hospital  which 
permits  us  to  send  each  student  to  that  hospital  for  a  period  of 
approximately  six  days  and  nights  is  working  out  very  satisfac- 
torily. The  students  are  obtaining  a  great  deal  of  practical  work  in 
obstetrics,  especially  in  emergency  cases.  Dr.  Harry  Aranow,  the 
chief  of  the  service  at  the  Morrisania  Hospital,  and  his  assistants 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  plan  and  have  added  materially  to  the 
teaching  program  in  obstetrics. 

An  important  piece  of  research  on  the  configuration  of  the  fe- 
male pelvis  and  the  effects  on  labor  of  certain  departures  from 
normal  is  being  carried  out  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Caldwell  and  Dr.  Howard 
C.  Moloy.  This  investigation  has  already  yielded  very  important 
results  and  will  help  to  clarify  many  of  the  hitherto  obscure  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  childbirth. 

We  regret  the  resignation  of  Dr.  William  E.  Studdiford  from  the 
staff.  He  gave  untiring  service  during  his  eight  years'  association 
with  the  hospital  and  we  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion  to  an 
associate  professorship  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  New  York 
University. 
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The  new  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  is  now  in  full  operation 
under  Dr.  John  M.  Wheeler.  The  personnel  of  the  laboratories  has 
been  completed  and  active  research  work  has  begun.  Among  the 
new  appointments  assigned  to  the  Institute  are  Howard  B.  Adel- 
mann,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Karl  Meyer,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biological  Chemistry,  and  Richard  Thompson,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Bacteriology.  It  is  a  policy  of  the  Department  of  Oph- 
thalmology to  articulate  its  activities  and  program  of  investigation 
as  far  as  possible  with  already  existing  departments  and  studies, 
partly  to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts,  personnel,  and  equipment, 
and  partly  to  benefit  by  the  counsel  and  help  of  those  divisions  of 
medical  science  and  clinical  fields  closely  related  to  the  problems  in 
this  specialty.  The  close  cooperation  of  all  departments  concerned 
augurs  well  for  the  future  stability  and  productivity  of  the  Institute. 

The  collaboration  of  the  Departments  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology, Pediatrics,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  which  have  hereto- 
fore proved  so  effective  in  the  research  of  the  Department  of 
Neurology  has  been  continued.  The  collaboration,  in  spite  of  cur- 
tailment of  funds,  has  produced  a  considerable  amount  of  research 
work,  some  of  which  has  already  been  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  year  was  the 
publication  of  a  comprehensive  monograph  on  migraine  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Alsop  Riley.  This  work,  as  well  as  other  research  ef- 
forts dealing  with  the  nature  and  frequency  of  headache,  has  been 
supported  by  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation.  A  most  interesting 
aspect  of  the  investigation  is  the  establishment  of  an  apparent  rela- 
tion between  the  hormones  of  the  pituitary  and  ovary,  and  mi- 
graine, together  with  the  employment  of  endocrine  substances  in 
the  treatment  of  this  malady. 

Professor  Orton  has  continued  his  investigations  of  language  dis- 
abilities, especially  in  children  and  with  his  associate.  Dr.  Earl 
Chesher,  has  developed  a  comprehensive  method  for  the  study  of 
aphasia  resulting  from  various  types  of  intracranial  lesions.  Clin- 
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ically  this  new  method  has  proved  of  great  value  in  the  localization 
of  brain  tumors,  especially  those  involving  the  language  function. 

Professor  Elsberg  has  continued  his  work  on  the  investigation  of 
brain  tumors.  He  has  also  carried  on  extensive  studies  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  what  mechanical  features  are  operative  in  the  pro- 
duction of  headache.  An  important  series  of  articles  on  the  demon- 
stration of  normal  cerebral  structures  by  means  of  encephalography 
has  appeared  as  a  result  of  research  by  Dr.  Cornelius  G.  Dyke  and 
Dr.  Leo  M.  Davidoff .  As  a  result  of  these  investigations  many  im- 
portant aids  have  been  added  to  the  localization  and  diagnosis  of 
brain  tumors.  The  research  in  multiple  sclerosis  conducted  by  Dr. 
Richard  Brickner  and  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  point  that  it  now  gives  promise  of  a  sero- 
logical test  for  the  diagnostic  identification  of  the  disease. 

In  the  normal  child  development  clinic,  studies  of  children  have 
been  continued  and  extended  during  the  past  year  by  the  system- 
atic investigation  of  a  pair  of  twins  born  in  Sloane  Maternity 
Hospital  and  continuously  studied  from  birth  until  the  eighteenth 
month.  One  of  the  twins  was  given  intensive  training  in  many 
specially  devised  performances  such  as  climbing,  swimming,  div- 
ing, roller  skating,  and  decisions  based  on  selective  choices.  The 
other  twin  was  allowed  to  develop  without  any  special  training  and 
weekly  comparisons  were  made  with  reference  to  the  motor  capac- 
ities of  the  two  infants.  Dr.  Myrtle  B.  McGraw,  under  whose  direc- 
tion this  work  is  carried  on,  has  published  several  articles  covering 
the  progress  of  the  work.  She  aims  to  carry  on  her  observation  of 
the  two  children  through  their  preschool  and  school  life.  Dr. 
L.  Beverley  Chaney  and  Dr.  McGraw  have  made  observations 
concerning  the  neurological  maturation  and  behavior  of  several 
hundred  infants  in  an  effort  to  analyze  the  various  steps  in  the  up- 
building of  somatic  motor  activities.  In  connection  with  this  work 
Professor  Tilney  has  continued  his  study  of  behavior  in  its  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  brain  and  during  the  year  has  published 
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a  Study  on  the  ontogeny  of  the  cerebral  cortex  of  four  mammals 
and  the  correlation  between  the  development  of  the  brain  and  be- 
havior in  the  albino  rat  from  embryonic  stages  to  maturity.  The 
purpose  of  these  investigations  is  to  explain  behavior  of  mammals, 
including  man,  in  terms  of  maturing  neural  structures  through 
fetal  stages  up  to  adult  life. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  undergraduate  teaching. 
The  Department  of  Neurology  still  continues  the  established  policy 
of  conducting  its  courses  through  the  four  years  of  the  Medical 
School.  This  has  the  special  advantage  of  offering  a  uniform  dis- 
cipline throughout  the  four  years  under  the  direction  of  instructors 
whose  interests  are  clinical  as  well  as  physiological.  The  Council 
of  the  Department  of  Neurology  has  felt  the  necessity  of  expand- 
ing its  teaching  by  the  addition  of  a  special  course  in  neurophys- 
iology, and  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Physiology 
has  recommended  that  the  suggested  course  be  introduced  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

The  Department  is  particularly  fortunate  in  the  addition  to  it 
of  Dr.  Bernard  Sachs  as  Professor  of  Clinical  Neurology.  Dr.  Sachs 
will  lecture  to  the  fourth  year  students  and  act  as  director  of  the 
new  division  of  the  Neurological  Institute  for  the  treatment  of 
disorders  of  the  neurological  child,  for  which  Dr.  Casamajor  is  to 
be  co-director. 

The  postgraduate  courses  developed  several  years  ago  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  have  been  continued 
and  will  be  augmented  this  year  by  a  series  of  Neurological  Insti- 
tute clinics  to  be  given  by  Professor  Tilney  weekly  on  Thursdays 
from  four  to  six  o'clock  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Psychiatric  Insti- 
tute. It  is  open  to  medical  graduates  and  students  of  the  fourth 
year  who  may  desire  to  attend.  Another  postgraduate  course  is  of- 
fered by  Professor  Elwyn  on  the  morphology  of  the  invertebrate 
nervous  system  which  is  introductory  to  a  more  extensive  course 
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the  Department  plans  to  offer  on  the  evolution  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  in  their  relation  to  behavior. 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Research  and  Publica- 
tion has  published  four  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Neurological 
Institute  to  w^hich  twenty-four  members  of  the  Department  have 
contributed  thirty  articles.  A  number  of  other  publications  have 
appeared  in  journals  elsew^here. 

The  possibilities  of  establishing  fellow^ships  or  residencies  in 
some  of  our  leading  hospitals  to  provide  opportunities  for  w^orth- 
while  graduate  instruction  in  surgery,  general  and  the  specialties, 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  the  profession,  and 
the  School.  Dr.  Whipple  and  his  associates  have  been  developing  a 
sound  and  comprehensive  program  of  intensive  graduate  instruc- 
tion for  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  training  in  the  several  fields  of 
surgery.  A  modest  fund  for  fellowships  for  students  in  these  and 
other  graduate  fields  of  medical  study  is  urgently  needed. 

The  steady  and  sound  increase  in  the  amount  of  investigative 
work  and  instruction  in  surgical  principles  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  surgical  laboratory  under  Dr.  Arthur  Purdy  Stout  is  worthy 
of  special  note.  Ten  surgical  fellows,  the  members  of  the  regular 
surgical  staff,  men  from  other  hospitals  using  our  laboratory  facili- 
ties, and  the  increasing  number  of  volunteer  workers  in  surgical 
pathology  are  taxing  the  capacity  and  equipment  of  our  entire 
space. 

The  studies  in  wound  healing  in  its  relation  to  asepsis  and  suture 
materials  carried  on  by  Dr.  Meleny,  Dr.  Howes,  Dr.  Vivier,  and 
Dr.  Whipple  have  occupied  especially  the  attention  and  effort  of 
the  surgical  staff.  During  the  past  seven  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  care  of  patients  who  have  undergone 
operations. 

The  teaching  in  urology  under  Dr.  Squier  continues  to  be  stimu- 
lating and  highly  appreciated  by  the  students.  Dr.  Squier  and  his 
staff  continue  their  active  research  in  diseases  and  injuries  affecting 
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the  genito-urinary  tract  and  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  grad- 
uate training  of  specialists  in  this  field.  Dr.  Squier's  election  as 
president  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  has  given  him  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  help  mold  national  thinking  in  regard  to 
the  proper  training  and  recognition  of  surgical  specialists. 

The  full  and  interesting  report  of  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Robert,  the 
medical  librarian,  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Howson,  Librarian 
of  the  University.  In  that  report,  Mr.  Robert  emphasizes  the  active 
use  made  of  the  library  at  the  Medical  Center,  where  the  students, 
staff,  interns,  and  graduate  students  receive  the  most  cordial  as- 
sistance of  the  library  staff.  During  the  year  the  valuable  gift  of 
Dr.  Moses  Allen  Starr,  consisting  of  516  volumes  and  121  reprints, 
and  the  donation  of  Dr.  Mary  L.  A.  Snow  of  8,900  journal  num- 
bers of  the  American  ]ournal  of  Electrotherapeutics  were  received 
and  added  to  the  library. 

Even  a  brief  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  School  indicates  the 
dependence  of  medical  research,  teaching,  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
upon  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  other  fields  of  endeavor.  These 
essential  functions  cannot  be  isolated  as  departmental  activities 
for  each  is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  contributions  of  workers 
in  other  fields,  institutions,  and  departments.  Modern  scientific 
research  is  essentially  a  cooperative  endeavor,  no  longer  is  it  the 
chance  discovery  of  a  single  individual.  Only  as  the  result  of  the 
laborious,  careful  efforts  of  a  group  of  workers  in  related  fields  can 
we  expect  to  find  the  solution  of  the  bafHing  secrets  of  health  and 
disease.  As  the  ramifications  of  these  problems  are  pursued  in  va- 
rious directions  we  appreciate  more  than  ever  the  extent  to  which 
their  solution  depends  upon  a  grasp  of  the  underlying  natural  sci- 
ences, and  the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  the  ques- 
tions confronting  the  medical  investigator  and  those  engaging  the 
attention  of  students  in  other  parts  of  the  University.  The  earlier, 
artificial  division  of  educational  functions  is  disappearing  as  the 
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exploration  of  problems  reveals  many  points  of  contact  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  fields  of  endeavor. 

A  realization  of  this  situation  is  modifying  in  significant  w^ays 
the  objectives  and  methods  of  medical  teaching.  We  are  concerned 
nov;^  more  in  giving  the  student  a  training  in  basic  principles  rather 
than  supplying  him  with  current  information  only.  The  rapid 
additions  to  knov^^ledge — and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  those  incre- 
ments will  increase  with  greater  speed — make  it  imperative  that 
the  physician  of  the  future  shall  be  equipped  to  grasp  and  utilize 
new  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  which  will 
be  developed.  His  usefulness  as  a  public  servant  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  his  ability  to  keep  abreast  of  scientific  developments 
and  to  continue  his  education. 

Further  steps  were  taken  during  the  year  to  make  the  afi&liation 
with  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  more  effective. 
On  February  20, 1933,  the  Faculty  of  the  Post-Graduate  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Faculty  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  request  the  Board  of  Directors  to  institute  a  rapprochement  with 
President  Butler  in  order  that: 

(i)  The  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  may  become  integrated  with 
Columbia  University  under  the  present  University  Faculty  set-up. 

(2)  The  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Columbia  University  may  become 
the  Director  of  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School. 

The  Board  of  Directors  on  February  28,  1933,  acted  favorably 
upon  this  request  of  the  Faculty  and  as  a  result  of  their  request,  the 
President  of  the  University  appointed  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School  as  Director  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School, 
effective  March  i,  1933. 

These  several  actions  have  placed  the  educational  program  of 
the  Post-Graduate  under  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University, 
which  now  determines  educational  policies  and  recommends  the 
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appointments  to  the  teaching  staff.  The  University  has  established 
a  poHcy  of  an  integrated,  single  program  of  medical  education  in 
its  several  divisions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  make  a  con- 
tribution of  value  to  the  proper  coordination  of  the  undergraduate, 
hospital,  and  postgraduate  training  of  physicians.  An  unique  op- 
portunity presents  itself,  if  sufficient  resources  can  be  secured,  to 
provide  adequate  teaching  ward  services  in  the  Post-Graduate 
Hospital  for  the  proper  instruction  of  postgraduate  students.  At  the 
present  time  the  ward  services  are  too  dependent  upon  the  private 
patients  of  staff  members  to  insure  the  best  type  of  instruction. 

The  placing  of  the  house  staff  on  a  residency  basis  instead  of  an 
internship  training  would  further  enhance  the  contribution  which 
the  Post-Graduate  could  make  to  the  large  problem  of  graduate 
education. 

Every  department  of  the  School  has  cooperated  in  keeping  ex- 
penditures at  a  minimum.  In  spite  of  the  necessary  curtailments 
and  economies,  and  the  expiration  of  some  of  the  special  grants 
for  research,  there  has  been  no  impairment  of  the  program  of  in- 
struction and,  on  the  whole,  no  serious  interference  with  produc- 
tive output  of  the  staff.  The  demands  made  upon  the  group  in  the 
depression  have  increased  considerably,  particularly  in  the  depart- 
ments responsible  for  hospital  services,  where  the  numbers  of 
patients  on  the  wards  and  in  the  clinics  have  increased.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  is  prepared  to  do  his  or  her  share  in  helping  the 
University  to  meet  its  financial  problems  in  a  manner  and  spirit 
which  will  insure  no  reduction  in  the  present  high  level  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  keen  pursuit  of  promising  leads  in  productive  research. 

The  far-reaching  concepts  of  collective  responsibility  now  modi- 
fying our  entire  social  and  economic  structure  are  bound  to  have 
influences  which  will  vitally  affect  the  physician  as  an  individual, 
the  medical  profession  as  an  organization,  and  the  relationships 
which  have  previously  existed  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick. 
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In  the  confusion  which  necessarily  accompanies  broad  changes  of 
this  character,  the  widest  range  of  suggestions  are  made  to  deal 
with  the  problems. 

The  encouragement  and  influence  given  to  collective  bargaining 
and  the  marked  extension  of  the  voice  of  the  Government  in  the 
conduct  of  national  affairs  may  bring  about  sweeping  changes  in 
the  methods  of  providing  medical  care  for  the  public.  Probably  it  is 
too  early  to  obtain  a  clear  indication  of  the  direction  and  extent  to 
which  these  changes  may  modify  the  earlier  order  of  things,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  these  changes  in  public  think- 
ing and  collective  action  will  sooner  or  later  influence  the  forms  of 
medical  care  of  the  people. 

The  growth  of  collective  planning  in  regard  to  wages,  hours 
of  employment,  and  living  conditions  is  likely  to  produce  the  or- 
ganization of  groups  for  the  mass  purchase  of  medical  and  other 
services.  The  long  period  of  economic  stress  has  exhausted  the 
resources  of  large  numbers  of  the  population  who  are  becoming  de- 
pendent upon  government  aid  and  public  institutions  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life — shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  health  services.  As  far  as 
the  last  is  concerned,  there  is  urgent  need  for  sound  planning  and 
proper  direction  and  guidance  of  the  efforts  to  work  out  plans  of 
medical  service  which  promise  to  provide  satisfactory  care  of  the 
health  of  the  people.  The  trends  now  evident  in  this  country  are 
not  unlike  the  movements  in  the  older  civilizations  of  Europe, 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  various  forms  of  sickness  insurance 
or  governmental  medical  care  for  those  of  the  population  with  a 
narrow  economic  margin. 

The  need  within  the  profession  is  not  for  those  who  may  most 
eloquently  present  the  undesirable  results  which  may  develop  from 
thoughtless  and  intemperate  schemes,  but  rather  for  those  who,  in 
positions  of  responsibility,  will  devote  themselves  thoughtfully  and 
courageously  to  evolving  a  program  of  medical  service  which  will 
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insure  permanently  the  highest  type  of  professional  care  of  the  sick. 
The  challenge  is  one  of  constructive  planning  and  leadership,  to 
vi^hich  the  universities  of  the  country  and  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession must  address  themselves. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiLLARD  C.  RaPPLEYE, 

Dean 

June  50,  79JJ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 933 

To  the  f  resident  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1933. 

The  ideal  engineering  education  should  lay  the  essential  foun- 
dations for  the  useful  and  productive  life  of  a  man  during  the 
major  portion  of  his  industrial  employment  as  w^ell  as  fit  him  to 
assume  his  proper  duties  and  responsibilities  in  society.  It  should 
not  be  merely  a  preparation  for  those  types  of  immediate  employ- 
ment upon  w^hich  our  graduates  enter  the  industrial  picture  nor 
should  it  be  too  highly  specialized  in  character,  thus  limiting  the 
student  in  his  fields  of  application.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon 
our  engineering  faculties  to  give  extensive  study  to  the  changes  oc- 
curring in  our  industrial  civilization,  kaleidoscopic  as  they  may  be 
at  the  moment,  w^ith  a  continual  attempt  to  analyze  the  trends  and 
even  anticipate  the  future.  Engineering  education  can  never  settle 
down  into  a  standardized  program  but  must  be  maintained  in  a 
flexible  state  ready  to  shift  its  emphasis  v^ith  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  our  civilization.  It  must  attempt  to  lay  its  foundations  on 
those  broad  fundamental  subjects  which  will  constitute  the  back- 
bone of  industrial  development  during  the  coming  decades. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  emerging  from  the  present  depres- 
sion certain  factors  which  are  having  or  will  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects in  the  industrial  picture  of  the  next  decade  and  consequently 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  planning  the  engineering  educa- 
tion of  the  present.  These  tendencies  at  the  present  time  are  nebu- 
lous and  rapidly  changing  in  importance.  Possibly  those  which 
appear  primary  are  merely  panaceas  adopted  solely  in  the  stress  of 
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the  present  situation.  Their  very  nebulosity  means  that  we  must 
continually  examine  and  study  them  in  order  not  to  be  misled  by 
their  merely  momentary  brightness  into  believing  that  they  consti- 
tute new  stars  in  the  industrial  and  economic  heavens. 

The  governmental  partnership  in  industry,  through  increased 
control  and  regulation,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  prominent  features 
in  the  present  situation  which  will  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
permanence.  Whatever  its  final  form  may  be,  the  general  principle 
is  with  us  to  stay  and  it  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  western  civiliza- 
tion's answer  to  the  challenge  which  has  been  arising  in  the  East. 
That  it  will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  our  present  industrial  or- 
ganization is  obvious  and  so  also  is  the  secondary  effect  which  it 
must  have  upon  our  engineering  education.  The  industrial  leader 
of  the  next  decades  will  be  one  who  combines  with  his  intimate 
technical  knowledge  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  tendencies  of  those  days  and  thoroughly  understands 
their  mutual  reactions.  It  has  been  said  in  the  past  that  the  engineer 
is  the  man  who  mixes  dollars  with  science  to  direct  economically 
the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man- 
kind. In  the  future  the  engineer  will  admix  more  than  dollars  for 
he  must  be  sure  that  he  comprehends  the  political  and  social  as  well 
as  the  economic  consequences  of  each  of  his  adaptations  of  nature 
to  mankind. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  engineering  education  in  general 
has  been  gradually  broadening  its  base  to  include  more  emphasis 
on  economics.  The  shift  in  emphasis  has  been  slow  due  to  the  rigid 
limitations  of  a  four-year  curriculum  to  which  most  engineering 
schools  have  adhered.  With  the  apparent  necessity  for  including 
not  only  emphasis  on  economics  but  also  on  political  economy  and 
sociology  the  time  limitation  of  the  four-year  program  becomes 
even  more  obviously  restricting. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  increase  in  governmental  control  in  industry 
comes  a  decrease  in  the  excessive  competition  between  unit  parts 
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of  the  same  industrial  groups.  This  will  have  two  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  the  engineering  of  the  next  decade.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
stimulate  industrial  research  in  seeking  for  new  commercial  appli- 
cations of  scientific  discoveries.  Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  re- 
ducing the  time  lag  which  now  exists  between  the  discovery  of 
some  new  scientific  fact  and  its  commercial  exploitation.  That  in- 
dustry which  continually  fosters  its  research  laboratory  or  which 
sponsors  research  in  our  universities  and  schools  of  engineering, 
will  remain  in  the  forefront  of  the  industrial  group  and  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  society.  This  will  require  engineers  as  well 
as  scientists  in  increasing  proportions  to  maintain  such  services,  and 
the  engineer  will  require  a  solid  and  substantial  professional  back- 
ground preparation  in  our  schools  added  to  continually  by  post- 
scholastic  study  along  the  lines  of  his  speciality. 

In  the  second  place,  this  decrease  in  excessive  cutthroat  compe- 
tition will  lead  our  industries  into  a  period  of  refinement  rather 
than  unlimited  expansion.  If  competition  can  no  longer  be  on  the 
basis  of  price  it  will  inevitably  come  on  the  basis  of  quality.  This 
imposes  an  increased  responsibility  upon  the  engineering  staffs  of 
our  industrial  concerns.  Constant  refinement  of  design  leading  to 
improvement  in  quality  and  eflSciency  will  be  the  criterion  of  the 
success  of  the  development  divisions  of  our  industrial  laboratories. 
Accompanying  this  development  work  will  be  great  strides  in 
manufacturing  processes  and  management  methods.  These  also 
will  require  the  engineers  to  be  trained  in  fundamental  applications 
of  science. 

It  will  be  the  wise  leader  of  industry  of  the  future  who  will  keep  so 
intimately  in  contact  with  both  the  development  and  the  research 
branches  of  his  and  other  laboratories  as  well  as  with  the  changing 
demands  of  our  people  that  he  realizes  when  one  of  his  products 
is  about  to  be  superseded  either  by  a  new  product  or  by  the  fickle 
choice  of  the  public.  The  engineering  schools,  then,  must  lay  the 
necessary  educational  background  so  that  our  engineer  of  the  future 
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can  first  participate  in  this  development  or  research  phase  of  in- 
dustry and  later,  when  he  arises  to  a  position  of  responsibility  and 
leadership,  be  enabled  to  appraise  accurately  the  work  of  these  de- 
partments of  his  laboratories.  For  the  engineering  curricula  this 
implies  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  natural  sci- 
ences and  their  applications. 

Here  we  have  a  direct  conflict  of  two  tendencies,  the  first  being 
the  requisite  increase  of  emphasis  on  the  social  sciences  and  now 
this  last — an  increase  in  emphasis  on  the  applications  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Inevitably  this  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
engineering  curriculum  in  some  form  or  other  since,  if  attention  is 
paid  to  the  social  sciences,  some  of  the  strictly  professional  material 
will  have  to  be  taken  from  the  four-year  curriculum  and  the  prod- 
uct of  such  a  school  will  be  deficient  in  the  background  of  natural 
sciences  and  their  applications.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  four-year 
program  lays  increased  emphasis  on  the  natural  sciences  and  their 
applications,  their  product  is  deficient  in  the  vitally  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  implications  of 
their  work  and  we  would  repeat  the  story  of  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  past  decade  with  marvelous  technological  advances 
unintegrated  into  the  social  conditions  of  politics,  economics,  and 
sociology. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  engineering  school  to  turn  out  finished 
engineers.  This  cannot  be  done  in  school  alone  but  rather  is  it  the 
duty  of  the  school  so  to  direct  the  preparation  of  the  engineering 
student  that  he  may,  after  a  reasonable  cadetship  in  industry,  begin 
to  take  his  share  in  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  his  profes- 
sion and  of  society  in  general. 

We  find,  then,  a  growing  appreciation  among  the  progressive 
engineering  educators  throughout  the  country  of  the  inherent  lim- 
itations imposed  by  the  four-year  program  and  an  increasing  dis- 
cussion of  the  desirability  of  placing  the  engineering  work  on  a 
truly  professional  school  basis  to  be  entered  upon  after  a  prepro- 
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fessional  program.  This  preprofessional  program  should  lay  its 
emphasis  on  the  social  sciences  with  the  necessary  preparation  in 
the  fundamental  natural  sciences.  Following  this  preprofessional 
program  will  come  the  strictly  engineering  studies  wherein  the 
engineering  educator  may  build  his  presentation  and  program 
against  a  background  of  both  the  natural  and  the  social  sciences. 

This  is  identically  the  concept  upon  which  our  School  of  Engi- 
neering entered  nineteen  years  ago.  The  present-day  discussions 
and  the  probable  future  developments  are  indicating  with  increas- 
ing emphasis  the  foresight,  vision,  and  courage  which  animated 
the  leaders  of  our  University  and  School  at  that  time. 

It  is  not  the  engineering  educators  alone  who  are  cognizant  of 
these  trends  but  the  entire  profession  is  alive  to  the  problem  as  is 
stressed  by  the  recent  foundation  of  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Pro- 
fessional Development.  This  council  has  membership  from  the  five 
national  professional  engineering  societies,  from  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  representing  our  engineer- 
ing schools,  and  from  the  National  Council  of  State  Boards  of 
Engineering  Examiners  representing  the  police  power  of  our  states 
as  it  is  coming  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  through  the  engi- 
neers' licensing  and  registration  laws.  This  Council  has  embarked 
upon  a  wisely  conceived  broad  program  of  work.  It  has  formed 
committees  to  study  such  important  phases  of  the  problem  as,  first, 
proper  methods  for  admission  to  our  engineering  schools  in  order 
that  the  caliber  of  the  entrants  may  be  improved  and  that  the  terri- 
ble educational  mortality  now  existing  among  engineering  students 
may  be  reduced;  second,  a  committee  to  study  our  professional 
schools  themselves  to  advise  as  to  their  curricula,  methods  of  in- 
struction, accrediting  and  the  like;  third,  a  committee  on  post- 
graduate or  postscholastic  study  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  young 
cadet  engineer  during  the  early  years  of  his  industrial  employment; 
and  lastly,  a  committee  on  professional  recognition  attempting  to 
set  up  criteria  to  determine  at  what  point  in  his  development  the 
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young  man  should  be  recognized  as  a  full-fledged  professional  en- 
gineer. It  is  obvious  that  the  profession  itself  is  alive  to  the  problem 
and  has  embarked  upon  a  program  of  that  critical  but  constructive 
self -analysis  v^^hich  is  so  necessary  to  progress.  All  components  are 
working  cooperatively  on  the  problem  of  w^elding  together  a  truly 
homogeneous  group  who  recognize  a  professional  status  in  their 
responsibilities  and  who  can  gradually  bring  the  public  to  realize 
this  professional  status. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  a  consideration  of  the  future  trends  to  an 
examination  of  the  present.  With  the  decrease  in  industrial  activity 
commencing  in  1929  and  continuing  into  the  early  months  of  1933 
the  engineering  profession  suffered  increasing  unemployment  in 
common  with  all  other  groups  and  professions.  In  all  industries 
there  was  a  progressive  elimination  of  engineering  personnel  in  all 
grades  and  although  the  commonly  published  unemployment  fig- 
ures are  accentuated  by  including  the  subprofessional  groups  such 
as  draftsmen,  engineering  clerks,  engine  men  and  the  like,  still  the 
unemployment  among  strictly  professional  engineers  did  rise  to  a 
large  percentage.  Many  of  these  were  the  obviously  misplaced  or 
unfit  who  had  remained  in  employment  during  the  peak  load  sim- 
ply because  there  were  not  enough  competent  engineers  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  industry  at  that  time.  It  seems  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  these  will  not  again  find  employment  along 
engineering  lines  and  that  some  program  of  vocational  readjust- 
ment is  highly  desirable.  The  younger  engineers  who  are  now  un- 
employed will  unquestionably  find  engineering  employment  as 
business  activity  accelerates  and  here  there  seems  to  be  necessity 
only  for  that  emergency  relief  which  has  been  given  so  widely  by 
the  profession  itself  through  the  various  committees  on  unemploy- 
ment formed  by  the  professional  engineers.  Some  work  has  been 
done  on  the  vocational  readjustment  for  the  older  men  but  it  seems 
that  the  surface  has  been  hardly  scratched. 

Within  our  New  York  metropolitan  region  our  school  has  again 
continued  the  policy,  which  was  generously  approved  by  you  and 
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by  the  Trustees  when  requested  by  the  Professional  Engineers' 
Committee  on  Unemployment  in  1931,  of  opening  our  professional 
classes  given  under  our  engineering  professors  to  properly  certified 
unemployed  engineers  without  payment  of  fee  and  without  credit. 
This  contribution  of  the  University  has  been  enjoyed  during  the 
past  scholastic  year  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  who  took  six 
hundred  and  fifty-one  subjects.  Although  these  unemployed  engi- 
neers were  very  greatly  interested  in  and  voiced  their  thankfulness 
for  the  opportunity  of  improving  their  professional  background, 
yet  we  had  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  growing  desire  of 
many  engineers  to  broaden  themselves  by  the  large  number  of  ap- 
plications for  courses  in  history,  philosophy,  ethics,  political  and 
social  economy,  literature,  modern  languages,  and  business.  By 
special  personal  arrangements  with  the  various  deans  or  heads  of 
departments  it  was  possible  for  us  to  answer  a  few  of  these  requests 
but  many  cases  proved  impossible  of  solution  because  of  already 
existing  large  class  enrollments  and  had  to  be  regretfully  denied. 
This  widespread  demand,  however,  proves  the  desirability,  which 
has  been  discussed  above,  of  continuing  to  offer  these  social  sciences 
and  humanistics  in  the  general  preprofessional  engineering  educa- 
tion in  Columbia  College  and  at  the  same  time  proves  the  wisdom 
of  the  University  in  offering  adult  education  to  the  inhabitants  of 
our  great  metropolitan  region  through  our  University  Extension. 

The  staff  of  our  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  sponsored 
a  course  in  electrical  engineering  for  the  benefit  of  unemployed 
engineers  given  twice  a  week  at  the  Engineering  Societies  Building 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Engineering  Trustees.  There  were 
thirty-nine  lectures  of  which  Professor  Fink  gave  one  and  the 
members  of  the  electrical  engineering  staff  gave  the  other  thirty- 
eight.  The  average  attendance  was  about  forty.  We  have  received 
some  commendatory  letters  about  this  course  which  lead  us  to  feel 
that  it  was  quite  worth  while. 

With  the  prospect  of  large  growth  in  the  near  future  of  post- 
graduate and  postscholastic  study  on  the  part  of  the  professional 
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engineer  it  becomes  increasingly  important  that  our  Faculty  work- 
ing together  with  the  Director  of  University  Extension  arrange  for 
increased  offerings  of  strictly  graduate  engineering  subjects  in  the 
evenings. 

There  have  been  two  immediate  effects  of  the  depression  on 
engineering  schools.  One  has  been  the  general  reduction  of  the 
budgets  available  for  their  support  throughout  the  country  and  a 
consequent  curtailment  of  the  staffs  of  engineering  schools  both  in 
personnel  and  in  salaries.  Another  effect  of  the  depression  has  been 
a  general  decrease  in  the  number  of  freshmen  seeking  admission  to 
engineering  schools,  although  when  one  examines  total  engineer- 
ing enrollments  this  latter  effect  is  somewhat  masked  by  the  in- 
crease in  graduate  study  of  engineering.  It  is  difficult  to  appraise 
whether  this  increase  in  graduate  study  has  been  due  to  an  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  student  of  the  incompleteness  of  his  pro- 
gram or  whether  it  has  been  fostered  largely  by  the  fact  that  the 
graduates  from  four-year  schools  could  not  find  employment  and 
consequently  returned  for  an  additional  year  of  study.  The  general 
decrease  in  freshman  enrollments,  however,  will  have  a  continuing 
effect  upon  engineering  school  registrations  for  several  years  to 
come  as  the  classes  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years  are 
progressively  smaller  due  to  the  decreased  number  of  entrants. 

At  Columbia  the  situation  has  been  markedly  different.  The 
number  of  freshmen  entering  the  preprofessional  program  offered 
in  Columbia  College  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  past  five 
years  as  is  shown  by  the  following  data: 

1928 85 

1929 102 

1930 98 

1931 106 

1932 "3 

This  results  in  an  increasing  number  entering  the  first  year  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  from  Columbia  College.  Accompanying 
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this  is  an  increase  in  numbers  of  students  entering  from  other  col- 
leges as  follows: 

1928 18 

1929 27 

1930 27 

1931 52 

1932 61 

This  has  resulted  in  an  increase  on  both  ends  of  our  program  and  is 
throwing  an  increasing  load  on  our  laboratories  and  staff.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  some  of  the  graduate  students  have  come  simply 
because  they  could  not  get  jobs,  but  the  growth  of  this  work  has 
been  far  in  excess  of  the  general  growth  of  graduate  study  in  all  our 
engineering  schools.  Even  though  this  work  for  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree  should  decrease  in  the  near  future,  still  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  pre-engineering  students  will  continue  to  throw  a  heavy 
load  upon  our  facilities.  The  actual  number  of  new  students  enter- 
ing the  School  of  Engineering  (exclusive  of  the  naval  officers)  has 
been: 

1928 69 

1929 68 

1930 84 

1931 "4 

1932 121 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  general  budget  reductions  required  by 
the  University's  financial  situation  we  have  placed  our  laboratories 
on  a  very  greatly  deferred  maintenance  program  which  means  im- 
mediate savings  at  the  expense  of  increased  future  appropriations. 
This  increase  in  students  in  the  professional  years  will  mean  that 
we  will  be  required  to  spend  increasing  amounts  on  laboratory 
maintenance  and  new  equipment.  The  planning  committee  of  our 
Faculty  has  been  engaged  on  this  study  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  separate  report.  It  must  be  emphasized  here,  however,  that 
with  a  decrease  in  the  maintenance  and  an  increase  in  the  rapid 
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obsolescence  we  may  have  serious  trouble  arise  with  some  of  our 
vitally  essential  laboratory  equipment  which  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed or  very  extensively  repaired  on  very  short  notice,  the  cost 
of  which  may  be  beyond  our  reduced  appropriations. 

In  addition,  the  increasing  load  of  teaching  and  research  being 
carried  in  our  strictly  professional  work  will  require  an  eventual 
and  gradual  readjustment  of  our  staff  in  the  various  grades,  partic- 
ularly to  facilitate  heavier  load  factors  in  our  laboratories. 

The  past  year  has  marked  the  initiation  of  the  senates  in  our  va- 
rious departments,  the  personnel  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Chemical  Engineering  Civil  Engineering 

C.  P.  Davis  W.  W.  Colpitts 

John  V.  N.  Dorr  Richard  E.  Dougherty 

W.  G.  Fogg  Ernest  P.  Goodrich 

William  M.  Grosvenor  L.  G.  Holleran 

John  P.  Hubbell  Henry  B.  Machen 

P.  E,  Landolt  F,  W.  Scheidenhelm 

Arthur  D.  Little  Charles  B.  Spencer 

M.  C.  Whitaker  D.  B.  Steinman 


Electrical  Engineering 
Henry  C.  Carpenter 
Harold  P.  Daniels 
C.  R.  Dooley 
A.  M.  Dudley 
David  E.  Harnett 
Alan  Howard 
W.  H.  Sammis 
George  B.  Thomas 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Willis  H.  Carrier 
George  M.  Eaton 
Ralph  E.  Flanders 
Martin  T.  Linderoth 
Neil  MacCoull 
Ray  W.  Thompson 
Ben  F.  Wood 
Robert  H.  Wyld 


Industrial  Engineering 
Sydney  B.  Carpender 
Harold  V.  Coes 
Walter  M.  Eberhart 
C.  Herbert  Grover 
George  E.  Hagemann 
Harry  Arthur  Hopf 
M.  Hugo  Olstad 
William  W.  Waite 

School  of  Mines 
Frederick  G.  Corning 
Clinton  H.  Crane 
Henry  Krumb 
John  A.  Mathews 
Edward  C.  Meagher 
George  A.  Schroter 
Frederick  F.  Sharpless 
C.  Minot  Weld 
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These  gentlemen  have  given  liberally  of  their  time  and  thought  in 
helping  us  toward  a  solution  of  our  problems.  They  are  assisting  us 
with  their  advice  on  the  general  policies  of  our  curricula  and  on  the 
desirable  improvement  in  our  material  facilities.  We  appreciate 
their  keen  interest  in  our  problems  and  the  University  is  indebted 
to  them  for  the  disinterested  service  which  they  are  rendering  to 
the  University  and  to  engineering  education. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  gentlemen  in  the  engineer- 
ing profession  have  served  as  outside  lecturers  in  our  departments 
bringing  to  our  student  body  the  points  of  view  of  the  practicing 
engineer  in  his  particular  specialty:  L.  P.  Alford,  "Complete  Proc- 
ess of  Publishing  a  Set  of  Books";  L.  E.  Andrews,  "Concrete  Pave- 
ments"; Dr.  L.  H.  Baekeland,  "Development  Steps  of  Chemical 
Inventions";  Harold  V.  Coes,  "The  Work  of  a  General  Manage- 
ment and  Consultant  Corporation";  A.  W.  Deller,  "Patents"  (a 
series  of  lectures) ;  W.  C.  Dickerman,  "Necessity  for  Business  Fore- 
sight on  the  Part  of  the  Executive" ;  Thomas  Dudley,  "High  Speed 
and  Multiplex  Telegraphy";  Professor  H.  L.  Fairchild,  "Geologists 
as  Human  Beings";  V.  R.  Garfias,  "Problems  of  the  Oil  Industry 
in  Foreign  Fields";  E.  R.  Goldsmith,  "Automatic  Exchanges.  The 
History  of  the  Art  and  Modern  Systems";  B.  E.  Gray,  "Asphalt  in 
Highway  Work"  and  "Surface  Methods  for  Bituminous  Pave- 
ments"; Prevost  Hubbard,  "Requirements  for  Asphalt  in  Highway 
Use"  and  "Characteristics  of  Asphaltic  Mixtures";  Colonel  J.  P. 
Jackson,  "Personnel  Problems  of  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany"; P.  C.  Keith,  "Developments  in  Petroleum  Distillation 
Units";  L.  B.  Lindemuth,  "Making  the  Advanced  Knowledge  of 
the  Research  Metallurgist  Practically  Effective  in  the  Conduct  of 
Steel  Plant  Operations"  (a  series  of  lectures) ;  Dr.  M.  R.  Mandel- 
baum,  "Production  of  Motor  Fuels  and  Their  Characteristics";  Dr. 
Georg  Masing,  "The  Age  Hardening  of  Metals";  H.  deB.  Parsons, 
"Some  American  Dams" ;  S.  W.  Reyburn,  "The  Managerial  Prob- 
lems of  the  Department   Store   Executive";   Robert   Ridgway, 
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"Boulder  Dam";  H.  L.  Rosenberger,  "Submarine  Cabling — Relays, 
Repeaters  and  Testing";  Clarence  Ross,  "The  Great  Explosive 
Crater  of  New  Mexico";  J.  F.  Sanborn,  "General  Method  of  Ob- 
taining the  Water  Supplies  of  the  Village  of  Goshen,  New  York 
and  the  City  of  Kingston,  New  York";  R.  P.  Soule,  "Financial 
Structure  of  the  Chemical  Industries";  and  G.  B.  Thomas,  "Em- 
ployment and  Promotion  Policies  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories." 

The  following  gentlemen  will  assist  in  a  course  which  is  being 
offered  again  this  year  in  the  Summer  Session  of  Teachers  College 
for  high  school  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics :  Mr.  Howard 
L.  Davis,  director  of  technical  employment  and  training.  New  York 
Telephone  Company;  Mr.  C.  E.  Davies,  assistant  national  secre- 
tary, American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers ;  President  Harvey 
N.  Davis  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  Mr.  John  A.  Church, 
Jr.,  consulting  engineer;  Dr.  Frank  B.  Jewett,  president.  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories,  Incorporated,  vice  president,  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company;  Mr.  Rudolf  E.  Hellmund,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; Professor  H.  P.  Hammond,  head  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute;  Mr.  S.  D.  Kirk- 
patrick,  editor.  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  McGraw 
Hill  Publishing  Company;  and  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Roosevelt,  vice  pres- 
ident. The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company.  This  course  is  an  attempt 
to  give  adequate  information  concerning  engineering  to  these 
teachers  who  come  most  actively  in  contact  with  the  high  school 
student  who  is  considering  entering  an  engineering  school  and  the 
engineering  profession.  If  we  can  place  in  the  hands  of  these  teach- 
ers accurate,  impartial,  dispassionate  information  concerning  the 
profession  we  will  assist  materially  in  raising  the  caliber  and  pur- 
posefulness  of  the  young  men  seeking  admission  to  our  engineering 
schools  and  assist  in  reducing  the  large  number  of  failures  which 
exist  in  our  schools  of  engineering  in  general  throughout  the 
country. 
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During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
professional  services  and  advice  which  our  Faculty  can  render  and 
has  rendered  to  the  University  in  solving  its  own  power  plant  prob- 
lems. Our  Faculty  are  happy  to  have  been  of  service  and  look  for- 
ward to  increasing  cooperation  in  the  future.  The  possibility  of 
coordinating  the  University  power  plant  into  our  program  of  labo- 
ratory and  practical  instruction  has  been  recognized  and  will  be  of 
great  assistance  and  value  to  our  students. 

At  the  present  time  some  54  per  cent  of  our  graduating  class  of 
this  June  have  either  already  secured  engineering  employment  or 
have  definite  offers  of  such  employment  in  the  fall  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  class  which  graduated  in  June,  1932 
only  7  per  cent  are  still  without  employment. 

Through  special  grants  from  the  Phoenix  Fund  and  other  funds 
for  new  apparatus  we  have  been  able  to  install  a  new  hydraulic 
flume,  increase  the  photoelastic  laboratory,  increase  the  X-ray  labo- 
ratory in  our  Metallurgical  Department,  and  the  centrifugal  testing 
machinery  in  our  mining  laboratory,  and  add  to  our  communica- 
tions laboratory  a  portable  public  address  system  which  is  available 
for  use  throughout  the  University.  We  have  received  several  wel- 
come gifts,  among  which  were  Plymouth  and  Ford  automobile  en- 
gines from  the  respective  companies;  coils,  condensers,  and  small 
motor-generator  sets  from  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company;  a  larger  motor-generator  set  from  the  Western  Electric 
Company;  and  books  for  the  Egleston  Library  from  members  of 
the  Faculty,  the  firm  of  Waring,  Chapman  and  Farquhar,  and  an 
alumnus,  Mr.  Van  H.  Manning. 

In  spite  of  reduced  appropriations  and  heavier  teaching  loads  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  research  has  been  carried  on,  resulting 
in  many  important  contributions  to  fundamental  science  and  engi- 
neering applications.  The  results  of  a  great  deal  of  this  research 
have  been  published  in  the  various  professional  and  scientific 
journals. 
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Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  abstracts  from  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  departments: 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering.  Mr.  Anthony  William  Deller,  A.B., 
Columbia,  1922;  Ch.E.,  1924,  patent  attorney  of  50  Church  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  author  of  the  book  Patent  Law  for  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Industries,  who  for  several  years  has  been  giving  four  or  five  lectures  in  our 
course,  "Chemical  Engineering  Administration,"  was  appointed  Lecturer  in 
the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Among  the  general  activities  of  the  members  of  the  Department  during 
the  current  academic  year  it  may  be  noted  that  Professor  D.  D.  Jackson  was 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists 
and  president  of  the  American  Section  of  the  Societe  de  Chemie  Industrielle. 
Professor  R.  H,  McKee  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Tartu,  Estonia.  Professor  A.  W.  Hixson 
has  been  very  active  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Education  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers.  Professor 
C,  G.  Fink  has  continued  in  office  as  secretary  and  editor  of  the  Electrochem- 
ical Society,  is  chairman  of  the  Electrochemical  Committee  of  the  Chicago 
Century  of  Progress,  and  is  consulting  electrochemist  for  the  Boulder  Dam. 

Department  of  Chemistry.  Among  the  honors  received  by  members  of  the 
Department  may  be  noted  Professor  Bogert's  membership  in  the  New  York 
Committee  of  One  Thousand,  and  his  reappointment  as  collaborator  with 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  as  delegate  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  upon  the  govern- 
ing committee  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Technology  of 
the  National  Research  Council.  Professor  Zanetti  was  selected  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  international  aspects  of  the  nitrogen  problem,  and  Professor 
LaMer  was  selected  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  special  symposium  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  Professors  LaMer  and  Urey  are  included  among 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  scientists  recently  designated,  in  addition  to  those 
previously  thus  starred,  as  "regarded  by  their  colleagues  as  among  the  lead- 
ing scientific  workers  of  the  United  States."  Professor  Sherman  has  been 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  has  been  awarded  the  an- 
nual medal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  for  "services  to  the  science 
of  chemistry  and  the  profession  of  chemist  in  America." 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  In  the  fall  of  1932  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering  began  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  hydraulic  flume 
which  had  been  constructed  during  the  summer  in  the  West  Vault.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur E.  Matzke,  a  graduate  civil  engineer  of  the  Department,  Class  of  1930, 
was  engaged  to  work  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Bakhmetefl  to  put  in 
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operating  order  the  hydraulic  flume  above  mentioned,  with  its  gauging  de- 
vice. He  ran  a  series  of  tests,  the  object  of  which  was  to  caHbrate  and  deter- 
mine certain  constants  for  the  flume.  A  large  amount  of  experimental  work 
was  done  during  the  year,  and  in  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Paul  Hartman,  a  student  in  the  third  year  class  in  civil  engineering,  chose 
for  his  thesis  topic  the  investigation  of  one  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  "hydraulic  jump."  Mr.  Hartman,  working  with  Mr.  Matzke  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Bakhmeteff,  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  reliability  of 
certain  formulae  in  connection  with  this  important  phenomenon.  The  work 
thus  started  is  being  continued  during  the  summer  months,  and  we  hope  the 
results  will  make  a  valuable  nucleus  for  subsequent  hydraulic  research  in  the 
Department. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  Professor  Finch  was 
presented  with  the  Medal  for  Conspicuous  Alumni  Service. 

Professor  Krefeld  was  president  of  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Professor  Morecroft  published  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Principles  of  Radio  Communication  and  a 
new  book  entided  Electronic  Tubes.  In  addition  he  gave  a  new  course  and 
collaborated  with  Professor  Hehre  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  their  joint 
book  which  will  appear  during  the  summer.  Professor  Arendt  was  able  to 
save  several  thousand  dollars  for  the  University  by  clever  planning  of  the  new 
switchboard  for  the  University  power  plant.  He  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  course  for  unemployed  engineers  as  sponsored  by  the  Engineering  Foun- 
dation and  as  chairman  of  the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  of  the 
Isaac  L.  Rice  Memorial,  he  cooperated  with  the  Mayor  of  New  York  City  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  playground  at  Pelham  Bay.  Professor  Curry  has  de- 
signed and  had  built  in  our  shop  a  new  artificial  telephone  cable.  We  now 
have  three  artificial  lines:  a  power  line,  an  open  air  telephone  line,  and  this 
new  cable,  all  of  which  are  used  by  our  students.  Professor  Balmford  is  in 
charge  of  tests  of  new  devices  for  the  control  of  elevators  for  which  a  com- 
plete test  outfit  has  been  built  in  our  laboratory.  Professor  Slitchter  contrib- 
uted the  articles  on  electrical  engineering  for  the  New  International  Encyclo- 
paedia Yearboo\  for  1932  and  is  working  on  a  method  of  preliminary  cost 
estimating  for  the  new  edition  of  Pender's  Handboo\. 

Department  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  The  particular  activity  in  which 
virtually  all  members  of  this  Department  have  been  concerned  was  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Sixteenth  International  Geological  Congress,  scheduled  to 
hold  sessions  in  Washington  in  July  and  August.  This  involved  work  was 
distributed  throughout  the  year  in  the  planning  of  numerous  excursions  and 
the  preparation  of  explanatory  guidebooks.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  has 
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fallen  to  the  local  New  York  committee,  the  major  burden  of  which  has  been 
carried  by  members  of  the  Department,  to  entertain  a  large  number  of  foreign 
delegates  coming  through  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  facilities  of  the  mineralogical  branch  have  been  used  to  the  limit  of 
capacity  this  year.  We  assume  that  this  is  a  temporary  situation  and  that  a 
decline  in  attendance  is  likely  to  ease  that  situation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  desir- 
able to  add  to  the  equipment  for  research  and  such  a  program  will  be  pre- 
sented whenever  financial  conditions  again  allow. 

The  addition  of  a  large  number  of  charts  for  class  and  lecture  demonstra- 
tions has  been  made  possible  by  the  service  of  unemployed  helpers  supplied 
by  the  Gibson  Committee. 

Professor  Johnson  is  heavily  occupied  in  research  and  publication.  The 
project  of  profiling  the  Applachian  Mountains  has  been  continued  through- 
out the  year  with  two  research  assistants  and  some  additional  help.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nancy  (France)  conferred  upon  Professor  Johnson  the  degree  of 
Docteur  honoris  causa  in  November,  1932. 

Professor  Berkey  has  during  the  year  established  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  in  a  headquarters  in  419  West  117th  Street, 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  University,  and  has  carried  forward  a  much  en- 
larged service  of  that  organization  in  the  direction  of  improved  and  expanded 
publication.  The  Society,  with  the  support  of  the  new  Penrose  bequest,  has 
already  been  instrumental  in  starting  a  large  number  of  special  research  proj- 
ects. This  work  has  taken  much  more  time  than  usual  and  a  larger  amount 
than  would  normally  be  required  after  the  service  becomes  established  so 
that  more  of  it  can  be  done  as  a  matter  of  routine.  The  Geological  Society 
House  served  as  headquarters  for  the  delegates  and  members  of  the  Sixteenth 
International  Geological  Congress,  as  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  report. 
It  has  become,  within  the  year,  one  of  the  world  centers  of  organized  geologic 
activity. 

Professor  Berkey  has  continued  his  advisory  service  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Water  Supply,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
the  Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  Department  of  Water  of  the  City  of  Pasadena. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Colorado  River  Board,  of  which  Professor  Berkey 
was  a  member,  and  which  had  advisory  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  Boulder  Dam,  was  disbanded;  but  his  service  on  that  work 
was  continued  by  special  appointment  as  consulting  engineer  in  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Under  that  appointment.  Professor  Berkey 
made  the  final  geologic  examination  and  report  on  the  foundations  of  that 
great  engineering  structure  just  before  they  were  covered  by  the  first  pouring 
of  concrete. 

He  was  then  sent  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  as  a  special  adviser,  under 
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similar  appointment,  to  study  the  very  disturbing  behavior  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  Madden  Dam,  now  under  construction.  These  commissions 
were  carried  out  under  special  limited  service  appointment.  Subsequently 
the  appointment  was  extended  indefinitely,  with  the  first  responsibility  to 
inspect  and  report  on  the  Cove  Creek  project  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  lately 
transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
This  is  part  of  the  general  regional  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  in 
which  Muscle  Shoals  is  the  best  known  unit. 

Department  of  Industrial  Engineering.  The  Department  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  the  following  personnel:  Professor  R.  T.  Livingston, 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mr.  Bassett 
Jones  and  Mr.  Harry  Arthur  Hopf,  appointed  as  Research  Associates.  Pro- 
fessor Rautenstrauch  has  delivered  during  the  year  approximately  seventy- 
five  public  addresses  on  various  aspects  of  the  national  emergency  and  on 
industrial  reconstruction. 

The  Department  has  been  engaged  in  research  on  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  industries  in  which  it  has  had  the  assistance  of  many  unemployed 
engineers  receiving  compensation  from  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau  and 
other  agencies. 

The  growing  need  in  industry  for  men  well  founded  in  engineering 
technique  and  skilled  in  statistical  and  economic  analysis  gives  this  Depart- 
ment an  unusual  opportunity  for  usefulness.  The  development  of  a  large 
graduate  department  for  the  training  of  industrial  economists  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Engineering  presents  itself  as  an  immediate  possibility 
not  dependent  on  the  expansion  of  physical  equipment. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  should  be  a  center  for  gather- 
ing, interpreting,  and  disseminating  information  on  the  conditions  and  trends 
of  our  principal  industries.  It  should  be  a  center  of  industrial  economic  re- 
search which  would  be  a  great  stimulation  to  advanced  teaching  and  to 
research  in  general.  To  this  end  there  should  be  established  an  industrial  li- 
brary in  which  may  be  found  the  data  for  all  our  major  industries.  With  such 
facilities  the  University  might  easily  become  the  leading  center  to  which  in- 
dustries would  turn  for  reliable  and  unbiased  information.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  University  might  receive  considerable  support  from  the 
industries  should  such  a  center  prove  its  worth. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Professor  George  B.  Karelitz, 
after  two  years  leave  of  absence  for  special  engineering  service  at  the  South 
Philadelphia  Works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, will  return  on  July  i,  1933  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  Department  as 
its  authority  on  the  application  of  mechanics  to  machine  design  and  related 
problems.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  command  of  these  subjects  made  him 
necessary  to  the  plans  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  in  a  special  undertaking 
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of  considerable  importance  and  magnitude  which  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. The  experience  will  strengthen  the  presentation  of  his  subjects  to  our 
students.  Professor  William  A.  Shoudy  has  been  chairman  of  the  Professional 
Engineers'  Committee  on  Unemployment.  Mr.  F.  H.  Dutcher  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 

School  of  Mines.  In  addition  to  the  research  papers  published  by  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  Department,  Professor  Read  published  Our  Mineral 
Civilization,  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  "Century  of  Progress  Series,"  in  No- 
vember, 1932,  and  Professor  Campbell  published  Gree\  and  Roman  Plated 
Coins,  No.  57  of  "Numismatic  Notes  and  Monographs." 

Special  mention  will  be  made  only  of  the  research  work  of  Professor  Bucky 
since  it  is  pioneer  work  in  a  previously  untouched  field.  The  motion  picture 
records  of  model  tests  and  behavior  made  in  this  laboratory  are  now  being 
used  in  the  industry  for  study  and  instruction  in  safe  practices  underground. 
A  method  of  scientifically  designing  safe  mine  structures  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  similitude  of  safe  and  economical  surface  and  under- 
ground structures  has  been  developed. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Solakian,  Lecturer  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
Department,  successful  preliminary  experiments  combining  centrifugal  and 
photoelastic  methods  of  testing  were  performed.  Apparatus  was  also  devised 
for  the  photoelastic  study  of  rotating  parts  where  centrifugal  forces  due  to 
rotation  enter;  for  example,  disks,  fly-wheels,  gears,  etc.  This  offers  promise 
for  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  elements  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  mechanical 
engineer. 

Professor  Campbell  presented  to  the  Egleston  Library  (to  which  he  ren- 
dered many  other  services)  an  oil  portrait  of  Alexander  HoUey  and  has  done 
much  work  in  maintaining  and  improving  the  metallurgical  museum,  espe- 
cially in  arranging  for  special  exhibits  at  times  when  alumni  return  to  the 
University. 

Professor  Jette  was  selected  to  give  the  five  annual  Priestley  Lectures  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  April,  1933,  which  he  did  with  great  credit  to 
himself  and  the  Department. 

Department  of  Physics.  The  research  activities  of  the  Department  have  in- 
creased in  the  year,  fortunately  without  corresponding  increase  in  expense. 

While  just  now  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  investigators  in  physics  is  in 
the  fields  of  nuclear,  atomic,  or  molecular  physics,  for  obvious  reasons,  this 
does  not  mean  that  a  university  department  of  physics  can  afford  to  neglect 
those  aspects  of  physics,  the  properties  of  matter  and  energy  in  grosser 
amounts  than  are  dealt  with  in  atomic  physics,  that  connect  more  immediately 
with  engineering.  In  a  similar  report  to  you  a  year  ago  I  tried  to  indicate  what 
this  should  mean  to  our  physics  department.  Probably  I  can  do  no  better  than 
to  repeat  what  I  wrote  at  that  time,  as  follows: 
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"More  should  be  done  in  this  department  on  experimental  applied  physics. 
Calls  come  continually  for  measurements,  tests,  and  investigations  from  per- 
sons who  cannot  secure  the  information  elsewhere.  A  university  physics  labo- 
ratory should  not  be  incumbered  with  having  to  attend  to  answering  purely 
commercial  inquiries,  made  for  private  gain.  There  is,  however,  a  large  range 
of  problems  in  applied  physics  which  require  wholly  scientific  study  and 
which  for  many  reasons  is  desirable  to  have  under  investigation  by  those  who 
are  instructing  engineering  students  in  physics,  and  so  far  as  possible  where 
the  students  can  see  what  is  going  on  or  can  assist  in  the  work.  The  best  sin- 
gle test  of  whether  a  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  is  worth  while  for  the  Uni- 
versity is  whether  or  not  it  leads  to  publication  of  the  results  for  the  benefit 
of  all  interested.  Support  from  industries  for  work  in  applied  physics  that  is 
to  be  published  is  highly  desirable. 

To  develop  this  opportunity  in  applied  physics  we  need  a  man — or  men — 
on  the  staff  who  will  devote  himself  mainly  to  this  end  and  will  gradually 
organize  equipment  and  personnel  for  experimental  applied  physics — though 
'applied  physics'  is  a  poor  term,  in  some  ways — in  those  directions  that  prove 
most  promising." 

Egleston  Library.  For  some  time  the  Egleston  Library  has  offered  to  such 
professors  of  the  School  of  Engineering  as  were  interested,  the  service  of 
keeping  them  informed  of  new  books  and  the  recent  periodical  developments 
in  the  fields  of  their  special  interest,  and  a  number  of  professors  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  service.  Since  the  service  involved  the  perusal  by  the  libra- 
rian of  all  periodical  material  coming  into  the  library  it  is  obvious  that  we 
should  like  as  great  a  return  in  usefulness  as  possible  from  the  labor  expended, 
and  Dean  Barker  in  May  sent  a  letter  to  the  Engineering  Faculty  reminding 
them  of  its  existence  and  urging  them  to  make  their  special  interests  known 
to  the  library. 

During  the  coming  year  we  hope  to  turn  our  efforts,  as  much  as  the  rou- 
tine work  of  the  libraries  will  permit,  to  building  up  our  bibliography  collec- 
tion and  to  making  a  start  at  a  special  file  of  bibliographies  in  the  field  of 
engineering,  using  the  bibliographic  section  of  the  Engineering  Societies 
Library  catalogue  as  a  nucleus.  Emphasis  on  bibliography  will  be  the  keynote 
of  our  book  purchasing  in  the  coming  year.  This  seems  most  important  at  a 
time  when  book  funds  are  apt  to  be  small  and  most  helpful  in  future  round- 
ing out  of  the  collection  with  the  essential  books  which  have  had  to  be  fore- 
gone at  the  moment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Barker, 
Dean 
June  30,  79J5 


FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Pure  Science  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1933. 

As  prophet  I  appear  to  be  somewhat  less  than  infallible.  Five 
years  ago  I  wrote  in  a  little  book:  "It  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  will  ever  be  ripped  from  the  side  of  the 
Constitution  or  even  be  substantially  altered  by  the  constitutionally 
prescribed  method  of  amendment."  In  my  last  annual  report  I 
wrote:  "It  is  manifestly  cause  for  regret  and  perhaps  for  introspec- 
tive inquiry  that  in  the  world's  present  emergencies  so  little  of  light 
and  leading  has  come  out  of  the  world's  universities." 

None  can  deny  the  completeness  of  my  mis-prophecy  on  the  first 
of  these  counts.  But  there  are  those,  both  captious  and  otherwise, 
who  while  admitting  the  leading  would  still  question  the  quality  of 
the  light  on  world  problems  that  has  recently  come  out  of  Ameri- 
can universities.  This  is  inevitable.  The  problems  are  highly  com- 
plicated. Experimentation  seems  to  be  unavoidable.  No  one  can 
predict  results  with  certainty.  On  scarcely  any  proposal  is  there 
unanimity  of  opinion  even  within  the  universities. 

At  any  rate,  never  before  have  so  large  a  company  of  men  of  the 
universities  been  drawn  directly  and  indirectly  into  the  service  of  the 
government.  The  phenomenon  is  everywhere  remarked.  These  men 
are  under  heavy  and  double  responsibility.  Their  primary  respon- 
sibility is,  of  course,  to  the  public  they  are  called  to  serve.  Secondary 
only  to  this  is  their  responsibility  to  the  universities  from  which 
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they  have  been  summoned.  In  the  press  of  day-to-day  affairs  it  is  no 
doubt  easy  to  lose  sight  of  this.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  university 
intelligence  and  university  scholarship  as  applied  to  public  affairs 
are  being  tested  on  a  scale  never  before  v^itnessed.  The  quality  of 
the  light  that  is  being  shed  by  university  torches  must  obviously  be 
left  to  the  event.  Whatever  that  event,  in  the  midst  of  so  intricate  a 
set  of  factors,  it  v^^ill  be  difi&cult  to  place  blames  and  praises  with 
even  justice.  Blames  and  praises  will  nevertheless  be  placed — are 
indeed  already  being  placed.  One  can  but  cherish  the  hope  that 
having  been  haled  to  services  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  quali- 
fied by  study  and  training,  the  men  of  universities  will  measure 
to  their  opportunities,  though  nobody  of  intelligence  expects  them 
to  be  supermen. 

Politically  and  economically  the  world  is  in  rapid  flux.  Our  own 
country  is  not  immune.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  but 
probably  major  revolution,  difficult  to  sense  in  the  making.  No 
one  can  safely  foretell  even  its  immediate  end.  We  know  not  much 
more  than  that  the  structure  with  which  we  have  long  been  famil- 
iar is  being  altered  before  our  eyes  and  that  old  principles  and 
formulas  are  being  swiftly  modified  or  scrapped.  What  is  the  pos- 
sible portent  of  all  this  for  university  education?  This  question 
is  as  important  to  pose  at  this  time  as  it  is  difi&cult  to  answer;  but  a 
few  observations  may  be  in  point. 

We  commonly  divide  the  work  of  universities  into  two  broad 
categories:  (i)  research  leading  to  the  advancement  of  science  and 
scholarship;  and  (2)  teaching.  The  combination  we  call  education. 
The  line  between  the  two  is  shadowy  but  existent.  Graduate  facul- 
ties are  supposed  to  lay  chief  emphasis  upon  research,  but  teaching 
is  still  indispensable  unless  these  faculties  are  to  be  changed  into 
institutes  devoted  exclusively  to  research.  No  such  change  lies 
imminently  upon  the  horizon. 

We  like  not  to  believe  it,  but  in  my  judgment  most,  if  not  all, 
education  is  experiment.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  much  research; 
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and  it  is  no  less  true  of  most  teaching.  Whether  in  the  matter  of 
content  or  of  method  there  are  few  certainties  in  teaching  that  are 
provable  in  terms  of  life  values.  We  can  never  turn  back  the  clock 
of  their  lives  and  try  upon  the  same  human  group,  v^hich  are 
precious  materials  of  our  teaching  experiments,  a  new  and  differ- 
ent content  or  method.  We  can  try  new  things  only  with  another 
oncoming  group.  The  comparisons  are  not  unenlightening  but  they 
are  seldom  completely  convincing. 

A  half  or  even  a  quarter  century  ago  social  and  economic  change 
was  proceeding  with  laggard  steps  as  compared  with  today.  How- 
ever imperfectly  universities  performed  their  teaching  tasks,  those 
who  plied  the  art  of  education  plied  it  with  some  confidence  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  life  and  society  with  which  the  new 
generation  would  be  confronted.  Events  were  fairly  predictable. 
They  no  longer  are,  though  there  is  no  lack  of  wiseacres  among  us. 
If  the  problem  of  ordaining  a  reasonably  appropriate  order  of  edu- 
cation was  difficult  in  the  past — and  who  will  deny  that  it  was — 
how  enormously  greater  has  that  difficulty  become  in  the  onrushing 
present. 

It  is  the  desire  and  belief  of  many  that  eventually  forces  whether 
directed  or  undirected  will  somehow  soon  swing  us  back  into  the 
old  accustomed  economic  and  social  order.  That  is  possible,  though 
I  think  highly  improbable.  Moreover,  there  are  many  others  who 
would  regard  it  as  regrettable,  not  to  say  disastrous,  if  our  present 
slow  and  sodden  march  through  the  Red  Sea  of  depression  brings 
us  out  to  no  better  promised  land  than  that  of  the  far-off  year 
1929.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  extenuation  and  exculpation  of  the 
postwar  decade  all  must  now  admit  that  among  other  things  it 
was  a  period  of  money-grabbing  anarchy.  In  this  world  of  ours 
anarchy  serves  no  useful  purpose  whether  in  politics  or  in  eco- 
nomics. We  must  live  together;  we  have  no  alternative.  And  in  that 
collective  living  it  is  more  and  more  manifest  that  as  a  result  of 
many  factors  we  must  be  increasingly  guided,  compelled,  re- 
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Strained,  controlled.  We  are  only  facing  the  new  and  somewhat 
more  difficult  task  of  resolving,  not  for  all  time,  of  course,  but  for 
the  immediate  future,  that  long-standing  contest  between  indi- 
vidualism and  collectivism,  nationalism  and  internationalism. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  socialism  was  a  word  of  taboo  among 
most  gentlefolk  in  America.  Whatever  it  meant  it  was  anathema. 
And  most  of  these  gentlefolk  had  even  less  notion  of  what  it 
meant — which  is  saying  a  good  deal — than  many  of  the  socialists 
themselves.  Yet  for  many  years  back  American  governments,  both 
state  and  national,  reluctantly  facing  and  grudgingly  grappling 
with  the  facts  of  the  capitalistic  order,  were  quite  unconsciously  but 
quite  inevitably  becoming  more  and  more  socialistic  in  character. 
Despite  the  reaction  from  collective  control  that  followed  the 
World  War  in  most  countries,  the  crazy  careening  career  of  indi- 
vidualism through  the  mad  decade  of  the  1920's  has  forced  such 
control  back  upon  us  with  a  vengeance  that  seems  to  tell  us  that 
we  cannot  escape  it. 

And  that,  I  think,  is  truth.  Events  in  Washington  hourly  dem- 
onstrate it.  Elsewhere  in  the  world  events  more  than  establish  it. 
Rail  against  it  as  men  of  middle  age  may  from  the  pinnacles  of  the 
economics  of  their  youth,  the  strong  current,  not  of  theories  but  of 
facts,  is  sweeping  those  pinnacles  aside  quite  as  effectively  as  only 
a  short  while  since  the  current  of  individualistic  supremacy  swept 
the  frail  soap  boxes  of  fervent  orators  from  littered  sidewalks  on 
recurrent  election  days. 

While  mighty  changes  in  the  direction  of  collective  control  are 
going  on  about  us  our  graduate  faculties  throughout  the  land  are 
pursuing  their  normal  tenor.  They  are,  as  usual,  teaching  the 
teachers  and  scholars  of  the  near  and  distant  future,  more  especially 
the  college  teachers.  For  the  next  few  years  certainly,  and  perhaps 
for  many  years  to  come,  we  shall  be  receiving  into  our  midst  as  in 
times  past  students  of  more  or  less  maturity  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  education  which,  however  varied  in  quality 
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and  however  altered  in  subject  and  approach  during  the  first  third 
of  the  current  century,  remains  still  highly  traditional  in  essence. 
Perhaps  it  should  remain  so;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  But  it  is 
almost  certain  not  to  remain  so  in  an  environment  of  fundamen- 
tally reordered  economic  and  political  controls,  national  and  inter- 
national. Differences  in  educational  emphases,  if  nothing  more, 
will  be  very  nearly  inevitable. 

Of  necessity  the  color,  form,  and  texture  of  higher  education  are 
determined  by  the  older  generations.  What  we  teachers  regard  as 
desirable  or  undesirable  in  our  educational  product  is  almost  com- 
pletely fixed  by  our  own  conceptions  of  life's  relative  needs  and 
values.  Students  choose  fields  of  interest,  but  it  is  we  who  sow  the 
fields  and  offer  the  choices.  Men  always  have  disputed  among 
themselves  and  probably  will  continue  to  dispute  in  respect  of  these 
needs  and  values.  Otherwise  the  most  perennial  problem  of  educa- 
tion would  long  since  have  been  solved.  Our  conceptions,  whatever 
they  be,  are  very  properly  impinged  upon  by  social  and  economic 
events  that  deeply  affect  the  civilization  of  our  day.  Education  is 
and  should  be  the  percussion  cap  that  sets  off  some  of  these  events; 
but  whether  it  is  or  not  it  cannot  escape  their  repercussion. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  work  of  universities 
will  be  revolutionized  by  any  politico-economic  revolution,  even 
though  it  be  far  more  drastic  than  anything  that  now  looms. 
Power-bitten  and  fear-ridden  dictatorships  may  for  a  time  cripple, 
even  destroy,  universities.  But  they  will  rise  and  live  again.  They 
cannot  die.  A  large  part  of  their  work  has  little  or  no  relation  to 
politics  or  economics.  Notably  is  this  true  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  the  humanities,  though  some  of  the  former  have  social  prob- 
lems to  meet  and  in  the  latter  past  politics  and  economics  find  fre- 
quent reflection. 

It  is  chiefly  the  social  sciences  that  will  be  affected  by  far- 
reaching  changes  in  national  and  international  economies,  espe- 
cially economics,  government,  sociology,  business,  and  law,  both 
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public  and  private.  New  fields  of  fact  and  principle  will  open  for 
exploration;  old  fields  of  fact  and  principle  will  require  reexamina- 
tion. A  new  orientation  may  be  necessary  on  the  teaching  side  with 
the  probability  that  the  number  of  students  in  these  subjects  will 
vastly  increase.  Witness  for  example,  the  great  increase  since  the 
World  War  of  student  interest  in  international  relations. 

The  social  sciences  are  sciences  only  in  that  their  data  may  be 
dealt  with  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  science.  They  deal  with 
many  issues  of  controversy.  But  pertinent  facts  and  experiences  and 
conflicting  views  and  interpretations  can  be  marshalled  without 
prejudice.  This  process  is  at  least  one  attribute  of  the  scientific 
method.  Yet  I  think  it  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable  that 
teachers  of  worth  in  these  realms  should  refrain  from  expressing 
their  own  maturely  formed  opinions  as  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
good  or  bad,  or  perhaps  more  frequently,  because  of  the  absence  of 
absolutes,  better  or  worse.  When  Professor  Burgess  was  wont  to  tell 
his  classes  that  "sound  political  science  teaches"  thus  and  so,  what 
he  really  must  have  meant  was  that  in  his  judgment  this  or  that 
principle  or  form  of  political  organization  was  better  than  some 
possible  alternative.  And  so  the  personal  views  of  teachers,  however 
objective  they  strive  to  be,  will  always  be  revealed  consciously  or 
unconsciously  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences. 

Manifestly,  education  cannot  prepare  for  a  future  that  it  cannot 
foresee.  But  specialists  in  the  social  sciences  probably  ought  to  be 
not  only  students  but  also  leaders  in  the  molding  of  opinion  that 
will  influence  the  molding  of  an  institutional  future.  In  any  case, 
education  can  assist  in  preparing  minds  to  be  receptive  to  change 
without  shock — minds  that  can  meet  and  adapt  themselves  to 
change  with  intelligence,  fearlessness,  firmness,  and  fairness.  That^ 
no  doubt,  higher  education  has  done  in  the  past,  but  the  need  for . 
deliberate  preparation  to  this  end  seems  to  be  more  insistent  in  the 
present.  Which  is  the  occasion,  not  to  say  excuse,  for  these  few  ob- 
servations on  the  relation  of  higher  education  to  the  modern  kaleid- 
oscopic scene. 
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While  the  public  service  is  leaning  heavily  upon  the  men  of 
universities  and  while  the  social  sciences  will  almost  certainly  affect 
and  be  affected  by  the  economic  and  political  changes  that  are  prob- 
ably only  a  little  way  ahead,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  large 
parts  of  the  work  of  a  university  are  and  will  remain  unaffected. 
Fortunately,  the  university  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  cloister  as  some 
have  proclaimed  even  before  the  advent  of  present  circumstances. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  define  a  university  in  terms  of 
their  own  choosing,  harking  back  to  and  longing  to  revive  in  our 
own  day  a  great  tradition  of  learning  for  learning's  sake  among  a 
somehow  fortuitously  chosen  intellectual  elite.  The  notion,  despite 
or  perhaps  because  of  its  hint  of  monasticism,  fires  our  aspirations 
for  high  and  noble  things.  Defined  in  this  way  moreover,  it  is 
perfectly  proper  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  education  on  the  one 
hand  and  training  on  the  other.  Our  universities  train,  we  are 
told,  but  do  not  educate. 

The  mistake  which  these  friendly  critics  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  make  is  to  assume  that  the  modern  university  has  suffo- 
cated into  insensibility  the  older  and  more  idealistic  concept  of 
a  university.  Sitting  where  I  sit  I  know  this  to  be  untrue.  One  can- 
not visualize  a  university  by  perusing  its  announcements  and  cata- 
logues. To  understand  it  one  must  be  in  it  and  of  it.  There  are 
numerous  members  of  our  company  who,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  student  numbers,  of  financial  limitations,  of  a  seething 
metropolis  around  about,  of  a  plethora  of  courses  in  unrelated  fields 
(of  which  they  know  nothing  and  care  less),  find  large  time  and 
opportunity  to  tread  the  sheltered  paths  of  the  specialties  that 
absorb  their  interests  and  hold  their  spirits.  When  an  able  young 
scientist  on  meagre  salary  tells  me  that  he  had  rather  have  his  salary 
reduced  than  to  have  his  likewise  meagre  research  allotment  cur- 
tailed I  realize  not  only  that  he  is  the  stuff  of  a  university,  under  no 
matter  what  concept  or  definition,  but  also  that  the  great  tradition 
still  flowers  in  our  midst.  There  are  many  such  and  the  recruitment 
of  their  ranks  does  not  falter.  The  university  does  not  hinder  such 
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men  in  their  intellectual  pursuits.  On  the  contrary  it  seeks  them  out, 
fosters  them,  assists  them  to  the  limit  of  its  means,  realizing  that 
whatever  may  be  its  other  obligations  to  society  and  to  the  individ- 
uals that  enter  its  portals  these  men  of  gifts  are  its  heart.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  the  philosopher  or  the  historian,  the  biochemist  or  the 
physicist,  the  literator  or  the  philologist  is  greatly  disturbed  in  his 
study  or  laboratory  by  the  fact  that  elsewhere  on  the  same  campus 
other  men  are  teaching  vocational  subjects  that  are  not  too  obvi- 
ously of  university  grade  and  quality. 

There  is  certainly  no  one-way  route  to  culture,  whether  it  be  the 
avenue  of  mathematics  or  of  the  classics.  Francis  Bacon  recognized 
that  fact  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  when  in  his  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  he  bitterly  complained  that  "There  is  no  educa- 
tion collegiate  which  is  free,  where  such  as  are  so  disposed  might 
give  themselves  to  history,  modern  languages,  books  of  policy  and 
civil  discourse,  and  other  like  ennoblements  unto  causes  of  state." 
More  than  two  centuries  later  Lord  Macaulay  in  a  furious  philippic 
against  the  entrenched  exclusiveness  of  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  wrote:  "We  every  day  see  clever 
men  of  four  and  five-and-twenty,  loaded  with  academic  honors 
and  awards  . . .  enter  into  life  with  their  education  still  to  begin, 
unacquainted  with  the  history,  the  literature,  we  might  almost  say, 
the  language  of  their  country,  unacquainted  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  laws  under  which  they  live,  unacquainted  with  the 
very  rudiments  of  moral  and  political  science.  Who  will  deny  that 
this  is  the  state  of  things?  Or  who  will  venture  to  defend  it?"  He 
pleaded  for  a  "free"  educational  system  under  which  he  said  "every 
possible  exigence  would  be  met."  By  freedom  he  meant  precisely 
what  we  now  find  in  modern  universities — a  vast  expanse  of  sub- 
jects and  large  latitude  of  election  on  the  part  of  students.  We  know 
now  by  trial  and  error  that  every  possible  exigence  is  not  met  by 
such  a  system,  but  we  also  know  that  it  is  virtuous  in  the  main. 
It  would  be  folly  to  scrap  it  for  any  traditional  revival. 

I  am  aware  that  what  I  have  written  is  less  in  the  nature  of  a 
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report  of  happenings  than  a  bit  of  speculation  and  of  comment.  It 
is  difficult  to  assemble  from  the  four  corners  of  these  ramifying 
Graduate  Faculties  adequate  information  in  respect  of  the  multi- 
farious activities  and  achievements  of  our  numerous  colleagues. 
It  is  likewise  difficult  to  compress  this  information  into  brief  com- 
pass. I  shall  not  attempt  to  present  such  a  record  in  this  report.  At 
a  later  date  I  shall  catch  up  what  appear  to  be  the  more  important 
items  in  this  data. 

The  necessity  of  economy  naturally  prevented  any  notable  expan- 
sion in  the  scope  of  our  graduate  work.  Similar  necessity  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  our  visiting  professors  as  compared  with  the 
situation  in  other  years.  I  record,  however,  the  presence  with  us 
during  the  Winter  Session  of  Paul  Hazard,  Professor  of  French 
Literature  in  the  College  de  France,  and  in  the  Spring  Session  of 
Professor  Georges  Ascoli,  Professor  of  French  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Berne.  Professor  Herbert  J.  C.  Grierson  was  with  us 
throughout  the  year  as  Visiting  Professor  of  English  Literature 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Each  of  the  seven  Cutting  Traveling  Fellows  whose  appointment 
I  mentioned  in  my  last  report  has  submitted  to  me  a  detailed  and 
suflBcient  account  of  the  scientific  or  scholarly  researches  he  has  pur- 
sued during  the  year.  I  wish  there  were  space  for  some  recounting 
of  their  activities  here;  I  am  highly  gratified  with  the  results  of 
their  labors.  There  were  forty-four  applicants  for  these  fellowships 
last  spring.  The  Trustees  upon  my  nomination  appointed  four  as 
follows:  Charles  Monroe  Coffin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ohio  State  University 
and  a  University  Fellow  at  Columbia  in  1930-31  in  the  Department 
of  English  and  Comparative  Literature,  is  to  consult  original  source 
materials  abroad  in  connection  with  his  study  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  poet,  John  Donne,  and  the  scientific  thought  of  the  Renais- 
sance; Eli  Ginzberg,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1931,  A.M.  1932  who  also  has 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Grenoble,  is  to  make 
a  field  study  of  several  large  corporations  in  the  United  States  to 
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discover  the  effect  of  the  depression  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
steady  rate  of  production,  the  regularization  of  distribution  and  the 
stabihzation  of  employment;  Armand  Budington  DuBois,  A.B,, 
Columbia,  1929,  LL.B.,  Columbia,  1932,  who  held  a  Cutting  Fel- 
lowship last  year,  is  to  continue  his  studies  in  England  in  the  field 
of  legal  history  in  the  hope  of  reconstructing  and  in  some  respects 
presenting  an  entirely  new  picture  of  the  activity  of  English  busi- 
ness companies  in  the  eighteenth  century;  Hugh  Borton,  B.S., 
Haverford,  1926,  A.M.,  Teachers  College  (Columbia),  1932,  who 
having  already  lived  some  years  in  Japan  proposes  to  devote  the 
next  three  years  to  Japanese  studies,  first  at  the  University  of  Ley- 
den  under  Professors  Duyvendak  and  Rahder  and  thereafter  in 
Japan.  This  is  highly  gratifying  in  view  of  the  University's  recent 
increased  interest  in  things  Japanese  and  of  the  fewness  of  Ameri- 
cans who  go  forward  in  this  very  difficult  field. 

Registration  under  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Pure  Science  for  the  academic  year  1932-33,  including  the 
Summer  Session  of  1932,  was  3,841,  as  compared  with  4,270  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  registration  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 
alone  was  3,205  as  compared  with  3,385.  The  decrease  therefore  was 
chiefly  in  the  Summer  Session.  The  number  of  new  students  was 
1,221  as  compared  with  1,393.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred 
was  as  follows:  Master  of  Arts,  641  as  compared  with  725;  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  198  as  compared  with  215. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Howard  Lee  McBain, 
Dean 
June  JO,  /95J 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 

1933- 

The  education  of  architects  for  their  part  in  the  world's  work, 
changing  so  rapidly  now  in  detail  and  point  of  view,  is  the  task 
before  the  School  of  Architecture.  Holding  to  those  solid  qualities 
in  scholarship  which  endure  beyond  the  passing  changes  which 
must  be  recognized  as  we  go  along,  the  student  if  he  be  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals,  will  be  able  to  solve  the  modern 
problems  reasonably  and  in  good  design. 

Old  principles  require  new  and  modern  expression,  now  that 
efficiency  and  economy  are  ruling  ideas  in  planning.  The  guidance 
of  ideals  in  modern  building  must  be  in  the  hands  of  men  of  both 
wisdom  and  culture.  The  public  taste  will,  in  the  end,  find  reason- 
ableness satisfying.  Greatness  is  not  necessarily  expressed  in  Gar- 
gantuan size,  nor  is  huge  tonnage  of  more  import  than  good  form 
and  proportion.  Good  taste  in  building  requires  that  moderation 
which  makes  it  conform  to  the  needs  of  human  life — to  an  invita- 
tion to  enter  and  enjoy.  Technical  dexterity  is  a  power  in  invention; 
it  is  a  process,  not  an  end;  but  it  is  highly  developed,  and  more  at- 
tractive to  the  junior  architect  than  sound  philosophy  and  excel- 
lence in  form.  The  science  of  construction  is  now  so  developed  that 
almost  any  size  or  height  required  in  a  structure  may  be  realized. 
Dimensions  are  restricted  only  by  function  and  economy,  but  to 
mold  these  forms  into  beauty  requires  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
architect. 
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The  curriculum  for  1933-34  ^^es  not  involve  many  changes  or 
imply  a  new  theory  of  education  nor  any  short  cut  to  attainment. 
Such  changes  as  are  made  reflect  the  combined  opinion  of  the  Fac- 
ulty based  on  the  experience  of  long  working  together  in  unity  of 
purpose  and  of  ideals.  It  suggests  a  closer  integration  of  all  courses 
and  longer  pursuit  of  the  fundamentals,  rather  than  bringing  in 
more  subjects. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  are 
to  be  advanced  not  in  quantity  but  in  quality  of  performance,  and 
the  Master  of  Science  degree  is  to  be  correspondingly  moved  up. 

Registration  in  the  School  of  Architecture  for  the  academic  year 

1932-33  was  as  follows : 

Winter  Session     Spring  Session 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.Arch 85  94 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.S 8  8 

Total 93  102 

University  Extension 180  128 

Twenty-three  students  were  graduated  in  June,  1933  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  and  six  with  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Architecture.  One  student  received  the  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  in  Architecture  for  the  completion  of  the  Extension 
course. 

The  Schermerhorn  Fellowship  was  won  by  Mr.  Hyman  Roche, 
a  graduate  of  1932,  for  the  design  of  "A  Group  of  Exposition  Build- 
ings." Mr.  Daniel  Chadwick  was  placed  second  and  Mr.  Max  Roche 
third.  The  stipend  of  the  Schermerhorn  Fellowship  was  $1,875. 
The  jury  for  this  judgment  consisted  of  Messrs.  D.  Everett  Waid, 
Egerton  Swartwout,  Ralph  Walker,  and  James  Dwight  Baum. 

The  Alumni  Medal,  awarded  annually  at  Commencement  by 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  to  the  stu- 
dent who  has  maintained  the  highest  standard  in  design  through- 
out his  course,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Whiting.  The  jury 
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for  this  award  consisted  of  Messrs.  Chester  Aldrich,  John  T.  Hane- 
man,  and  Herbert  Lippman. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects'  Medal,  awarded  annually 
at  Commencement  to  the  student  who  has  maintained,  during  his 
entire  course,  the  best  general  standard  of  scholarship  in  all  depart- 
ments, was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Julius  von  Sternberg. 

Mr.  Olindo  Grossi  won  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  Fellow- 
ship in  Architecture.  The  prize  has  an  estimated  value  of  §4,000 
to  $6,000  and  permits  the  winner  to  live  and  study  at  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome  and  travel  abroad  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.  Mr.  Grossi  received  the  B.Arch.,  and  M.S.  degrees  at 
Columbia. 

Mr.  James  Mitchell  was  "placed"  in  the  final  Paris  Prize  Com- 
petition. 

The  University  Graduate  Fellowship  of  $1,500  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Edmund  J.  Whiting. 

Exhibitions  of  student  work  held  in  the  Avery  Library  included 
the  following:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Pierre 
Bezy,  Mr.  Howard  Bahr,  Mr.  Stuart  Shaw,  Mr.  Olindo  Grossi,  and 
Mr.  Max  Feldman. 

We  have  but  one  Professor  of  Design  which  is  the  summation  of 
the  entire  course  of  instruction.  Design  is  taught  in  each  session.  In 
it  is  applied  the  material  of  all  the  courses  as  the  study  proceeds.  It 
is  important  that  this  all-embracing  subject  have  another  professor 
to  relieve  a  burden  which  now  is  heavy.  The  individuality  of  each 
student,  and  his  genius  for  architecture  are  brought  out  by  his 
ability  to  design;  if  it  is  a  natural  endowment,  we  can  develop  it 
and  bring  it  to  perfect  flower.  It  must  be  admitted  that  every  one 
cannot  be  an  architect. 

The  philosophy  of  the  School  is: 

That  history  expounds  the  knowledge  of  forms  expressive  of 
contemporary  culture,  furnishes  a  wide  vocabulary  of  architecture, 
develops  a  social  consciousness,  and  is  basic  as  a  cultural  subject. 
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That  drawing  is  the  accepted  medium  of  expressing  architec- 
tural thought.  It  records  and  conveys  ideas  of  form  instantly,  con- 
vincingly, and  clearer  than  it  can  be  done  in  v^^ords.  Ease  and  grace 
in  dravi^ing  give  power  in  design  and  develop  the  students'  taste. 

That  graphics  illustrates  in  exact  conventional  drawings  for 
those  who  project  and  erect  them,  the  forms  and  ideas  used  in 
buildings. 

That  construction,  which  involves  logic,  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, graphics,  and  economics,  is  the  groundwork  of  architecture  and 
is  an  integral  part  of  design.  Form  and  function  are  of  the  essence 
of  the  material  fabric  and  are  developed  in  construction.  The  archi- 
tect must  express  them  in  truth  and  beauty. 

That  theory  which  includes  aesthetics,  expounds  the  philosophy 
of  architecture,  the  physical  anatomy,  the  expression  of  function, 
and  the  psychology  of  man's  reaction  to  it. 

That  all  of  these  are  of  value  only  when  they  are  correlated  to 
the  student's  creative  efforts  in  design. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  A.  Boring, 
Dean 

June  50,  7955 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Journalism  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  second  annual  report. 

Throughout  our  first  year  under  a  new  curriculum  we  endeav- 
ored to  relate  education  in  journalism  to  public  affairs  and  inte- 
grate the  whole  with  the  scholarship  of  the  University  in  those 
fields  of  knowedge  which  form  the  foundation  for  journalism 
today.  The  first  year  has  proved  that  our  fundamental  policies  are 
sound  and  upon  these  we  shall  continue  to  build  for  the  future. 

The  profession  of  journalism  has  vast  responsibilities  in  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  the  world  and  despite  the  obstacles  which  a  change  in 
an  educational  program  encounters  we  are  obligated  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  to  prepare  our  students  to  understand,  cope  with, 
and  share  these  responsibilities.  As  the  obstacles  are  based  upon 
academic  tradition  and  a  lack  of  understanding  they  are  surmount- 
able. The  first  will  yield  to  time  and  necessity  and  the  latter  to 
closer  contacts  between  the  press,  the  Faculty,  and  students. 

While  we  shall  continue  to  provide  the  basic  professional  courses 
in  reporting,  copy-reading,  editing,  interviewing,  editorial,  feature 
and  critical  writing,  we  shall  add  these  to  the  requirements  for  a 
liberal  college  education  rather  than  substitute  or  subtract  them 
from  the  usual  academic  requirements  for  a  degree. 

Knowledge  of  the  political  and  social  sciences  is  essential  in  every 
department  of  a  newspaper.  This  is  within  the  reach  of  our  stu- 
dents in  the  Graduate  Faculties  and  in  University  Classes.  An 
understanding  of  public  affairs  is  available,  also,  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  University  because  public  officials  as  well  as  editors  and 
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writers  are  willing  at  all  times  to  lecture  or  cooperate  with  us.  Thus 
the  future  usefulness  of  our  school  is  assured  if  we  take  advantage 
of  our  opportunities. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  the  education 
of  the  public  in  national  and  international  affairs  been  so  essential 
as  during  the  recent  period  of  depression  and  the  present  cycle  of 
reconstruction.  Although  imperative  in  time  of  war  and  ignored 
in  normal  times,  the  education  of  the  citizens  of  a  democracy  in 
the  problems  and  policies  of  government  becomes  a  major  function 
during  economic,  financial,  and  social  crises.  As  the  press  is  the 
chief  impartial  and  uncontrolled  agency  for  the  distribution  of  in- 
formation its  responsibilities  are  evident. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  depression,  when  the  United 
States  was  without  a  central  recognized  or  trusted  public  authority, 
the  press  fulfilled  the  exacting  task  of  leadership.  Individual  editors 
and  newspapers  in  thousands  of  communities  throughout  the  land 
maintained  local  opinion  on  an  even  keel,  exercised  a  salutary 
influence  upon  popular  emotion  and  made  available  news  and 
views  until  public  opinion  expressed  the  national  will  at  the  ballot 
box. 

Following  the  election  in  November  and  until  the  inauguration 
of  President  Roosevelt  the  press  continued  to  serve  as  the  balance 
wheel  of  the  nation,  facing  each  new  crisis  with  a  calm  determina- 
tion to  print  the  news  tempered  only  by  the  editor's  responsibility 
in  a  national  emergency  for  the  public  effect  of  the  printed  word. 

With  the  reestablishment  of  centralized  leadership  in  Washing- 
ton, the  press  gave  the  new  administration  complete  news  and  edi- 
torial cooperation.  Throughout  the  bank  holidays  and  during  the 
time  Congress  was  in  session,  the  press  placed  patriotism  above 
partisan  interests  and  selfish  motives. 

Thus  the  decisive  events  which  marked  the  denouement  of  the 
depression  and  the  beginning  of  recovery  were  covered  as  com- 
pletely and  as  accurately  as  newspaper  facilities  would  permit. 
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News  and  editorials  were  distributed  with  speed  and  regularity  to 
American  homes.  Although  deprived  of  many  necessities,  the 
people  bought  and  read  the  newspapers. 

"Some  one  asked  me  the  other  day  to  discuss  'the  place  of  the 
modern  newspaper  in  its  community,' "  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  said  in  his  address  as  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  "and  it  seemed  to  me," 
he  added,  "that  it  was  not  difficult  to  fix  this  place  at  the  exact  cen- 
ter of  the  community." 

For  these  public  services  the  newspapers  deserve  continuous  pub- 
lic recognition  and  support. 

Pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  newspapers  and  press  associa- 
tions is  tempered  but  not  deflated  by  a  recognition  of  their  mistakes 
and  deficiencies.  Charges  may  be  made  against  the  press  as  an 
institution  and  against  individual  newspapers  for  many  shortcom- 
ings, but  few  citizens  are  more  conscious  of  these  than  editors 
themselves.  At  the  invitation  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  I  presented  and  analysed  nineteen  current  criticisms 
of  the  press  at  this  year's  annual  meeting.  Summarized  they  are : 

1.  That  newspaper  standards  are  determined  by  circulation.  That  the  press 
gives  the  public  what  it  wants,  rather  than  what  the  public  needs. 

2.  That  the  newspaper  violates  the  individual  right  of  privacy. 

3.  That  financial  news  is  promotional  rather  than  informative, 

4.  That  news  values  are  often  superficial  and  trivial. 

5.  That  most  reporters  are  inaccurate  when  reporting  interviews. 

6.  That  newspapers  do  not  lead  in  public  affairs,  but  follow  the  leadership 
of  organized  minorities. 

7.  That  the  nevi'spapers  make  heroes  of  criminals  by  their  romantic  ac- 
counts of  gang  activities. 

8.  That  headlines  frequendy  do  not  correcdy  reveal  the  facts  and  the  tenor 
of  the  articles. 

9.  That  newspapers  are  interested  primarily  in  day-by-day  news  develop- 
ments and  do  not  follow  through  to  give  the  reader  a  continuous  and  com- 
plete account  of  what  is  happening. 

10.  That  the  weekly  newspapers  are  subservient  to  local  political  machines. 
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11.  That  the  press  utiHzes  its  freedom  as  a  Hcense  to  exploit  policies  which 
make  for  circulation  rather  than  for  service. 

12.  That  the  press  is  not  sincere  in  its  attack  upon  special  privilege  because 
it  accepts  a  subsidy  from  the  Post  Office  Department. 

13.  That  the  basic  fault  with  the  press  is  its  ownership;  that  the  press  can- 
not be  an  impartial  and  true  advocate  of  public  service  so  long  as  its  owners 
are  engaged  or  involved  in  other  businesses. 

14.  That  news  and  photographs  are  sometimes  deliberately  falsified. 

15.  That  many  men  and  women  hesitate  to  express  their  real  opinions  of 
the  press  because  of  the  uncharitable  attitude  of  editors  toward  criticism  and 
because  of  the  fear  of  retaliation. 

16.  That  in  reporting  Sunday  sermons  and  religious  meetings  the  press 
seeks  sensation  rather  than  knowledge. 

17.  That  corporations,  private  and  public  organizations,  are  compelled  by 
self-interest  to  maintain  publicity  departments  to  insure  accurate  reporting  of 
their  affairs  and  policies. 

18.  That  the  press  overemphasizes  irrational  statements  of  public  officials, 
particularly  members  of  Congress. 

19.  That  "in  all  civilized  countries  at  present  newspapers  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  the  truth."^ 

Many  of  these  charges  can  be  disproved.  Some  apply  only  to  a 
few  newspapers  but  even  admitting  mistakes,  faults,  limitations, 
and  deficiencies,  the  press  has  made  progress  during  the  past  year 
in  the  field  of  national  education  in  public  affairs.  In  this  sphere 
of  liberty  it  has  labored  to  fulfill  its  obligations  despite  substan- 
tial financial  sacrifices  and  dangerous  threats  to  its  freedom  and  to 
its  services  in  behalf  of  all  democratic  institutions. 

The  one  event  of  transcendent  significance  in  journalism  this 
year  was  the  series  of  negotiations  between  General  Hugh  Johnson, 
National  Recovery  Administrator,  and  representatives  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  because  of  three 
specific  results : 

^A  verbatim  report  of  the  meeting  o£  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  at 
which  these  criticisms  were  discussed  by  leading  editors  of  the  United  States,  appears  in 
Problems  of  Journalism.  The  opinion  was  that  many  of  these  charges  were  based  upon 
a  lack  of  knowledge  or  understanding  on  the  part  of  critics.  Editors  agreed  that  constant 
improvement  was  vital  to  the  profession  and  cited  many  specific  examples  of  progress 
during  the  year. 
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1.  These  conferences  established  pubhcly  that  a  newspaper  is  both  a  busi- 
ness and  a  profession.  As  a  business  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  public  authority  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  business  enterprise.  As  a 
profession  it  is  entided  to  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  first 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

2.  These  conferences,  through  the  NRA  newspaper  code,  placed  the  pres- 
ent government  of  the  United  States  publicly  on  record  as  recognizing  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  will  have  a  decisive  influence 
upon  the  security  of  all  democratic  institutions  and  it  will  safeguard  the 
public  from  the  danger  of  any  organized  minority  imposing  its  economic  or 
political  philosophy  upon  the  government. 

The  evolution  of  these  policies  made  newspaper  history.  As  they 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  responsibiUties  as  a  professional 
educational  institution  they  will  be  recorded  in  some  detail. 

Being  intimately  informed  about  economic  and  social  conditions 
in  the  United  States  as  they  developed  day  by  day  during  the  de- 
pression, editors  generally  supported  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act.  Doubts  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  individual 
editors  were  waived  because  of  the  belief  that  the  public  welfare 
demanded  unity  and  cooperation.  The  country  longed  for  leader- 
ship and  action  and  President  Roosevelt  not  only  promised  but 
provided  it. 

When  General  Johnson  was  appointed  the  newspapers  gave  him 
complete  news  and  editorial  support  such  as  few  Federal  oflBcers 
have  received  in  time  of  peace.  And  then  a  crisis  developed.  The 
imposition  of  the  original  NRA  code,  including  a  license  for  the 
daily  newspapers,  brought  about  a  conflict  within  the  newspaper 
ranks  as  well  as  with  the  government. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  between  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  three  viewpoints  developed  as  a  result  of  mutual 
sympathies  and  interests.  One  group  of  publishers  was  willing  to 
abide  by  the  employment  terms  of  the  code,  but  on  condition  that 
the  code  itself  contained  no  license  and  recognized  the  constitu- 
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tional  rights  of  the  press.  Another  group  of  publishers  believed 
that  the  first  Amendment  to  the  Constitution"  guaranteeing  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  made  them  immune  from  any  code  respect- 
ing hours  and  wages.  In  addition,  there  were  a  number  of  news- 
paper publishers  who  had  maintained  their  stalls  throughout  the 
depression  with  only  one  cut  of  lo  per  cent  in  salaries  from  the 
1929  peak.  These  publishers  felt  that  they  had  done  and  were  doing 
their  part. 

This  division  of  opinion  and  interests  made  it  difficult  for  the 
committee  of  the  A.N.P.A.  to  reach  an  agreement  and  as  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  from  all  sides  the  following  message  was  sent 
to  all  daily  newspapers: 

Following  careful  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  present  situation  the 
A.N.P.A.  recommends  that  newspaper  publishers  do  not  at  the  present  time 
prepare  or  subscribe  to  a  code  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
and  further  recommends  that  because  the  publishing  of  newspapers  is  not 
an  industry,  but  an  enterprise  of  such  peculiar  importance  as  to  be  especially 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states, 
whose  independence  must  be  zealously  guarded  from  any  interference  which 
can  lead  to  or  approximate  censorship,  the  situation  be  given  further  consid- 
eration before  determining  upon  the  course  to  be  ultimately  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  was  "shocked"  by  this  statement.  It 
claimed  the  newspapers  were  asked  "to  stand  aside  and  apart  from 
a  movement  of  general  recovery,  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  'free- 
dom of  the  press.' " 

Because  their  important  function  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  [the 
editorial  continued]  they  are  to  plead  exemption  from  the  duty  of  conform- 
ing in  hoxirs  of  labor,  in  wage  scales  and  in  other  steps  of  recovery. 

Small  hope  of  a  recovery  if  every  head  of  every  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  should  adopt  this  self-centered  and  self-seeking  view  and  search  for 
special  pleas  to  justify  his  position. 

The  newspapers  of  this  country  either  ought  to  accept  Mr.  Roosevelt's 

Article  I  of  the  ten  original  Amendments  reads:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing the  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peacefully  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
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program  as  right,  or  they  ought  to  fight,  as  they  have  never  fought  in  their 
lives,  against  it.  We  find  many  newspapers  supporting  it  and  very  few  op- 
posing it,  and  even  those  few  certainly  are  not  raising  the  cry  of  liberty 
against  threatened  tyranny  or  salvation  against  threatened  ruin. 

The  position  of  the  newspapers  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  Roosevelt  pro- 
gram— for  others  than  themselves.  But  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  asks  them  to  plead  that  they  are  exempt.  Why?  "The  freedom  of 
the  press." 

A  newspaper  has  two  characters.  In  one  it  is  undertaking  to  print  the  news 
as  fully  as  it  can  get  it  and  as  honestly,  often  adding  to  this  the  obligation  of 
commenting  upon  that  news  as  truthfully  and  wisely  as  human  weakness 
permits. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  duty,  a  newspaper  must  fight  for  freedom  of  the 
press  to  its  last  breath,  and  if  it  lives  up  to  its  profession  must  expire  when 
that  freedom  is  foreclosed. 

In  its  other  character,  a  newspaper  employs  men  and  women,  buys  mate- 
rials, sells  its  services  and  its  product.  We  cannot  see  that  in  this  character  it 
is  exempt  in  any  degree  from  the  duty  of  being  a  good  citizen. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  under  the  alert  editorial  direction  of  Colo- 
nel Robert  R.  McCormick,  stood  as  an  uncompromising  public 
champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Supporting  the  first  code, 
the  Tribune  asserted  that  the  daily  newspapers  generally  "agree  in 
the  statement  that  no  press  can  be  free  if  it  is  compelled  to  operate 
under  a  license." 

In  the  growth  of  journalism  with  English  speaking  peoples,  [its  editorial 
stated]  the  license  was  encountered  almost  in  the  first  development  of  the 
newspaper.  English  government,  both  monarchical  and  revolutionary,  used 
the  license  to  control  the  printing  press.  A  new  and  unknown  factor  in  public 
life  was  appearing  and  the  first  instinct  of  government  was  to  lay  a  hand  on 
it.  Even  Cromwell,  whose  national  importance  was  in  the  fight  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  liberties,  suppressed  periodicals  under  the  license  system  when 
the  views  they  expressed  were  contrary  to  his  own. 

In  our  own  history  there  is  the  celebrated  case  in  which  a  royal  governor 
of  the  colony  of  New  York  endeavored  to  stop  the  publication  of  articles 
critical  of  his  administration  by  sending  the  publisher  to  jail  for  libel.  The 
American  Constitution  contains  the  provision  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
as  one  of  several  elemental  declarations  upon  which  the  framers  of  the  gov- 
ernment depended  for  the  preservation  to  all  time  of  the  liberties  which  had 
been  won  in  the  revolution. 
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The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  a  specious  phrase  granting  privileges  to  the 
publishers  of  newspapers.  It  is  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  which  preserves 
the  political  liberties  of  the  people  by  preserving  to  them  the  freedom  of  crit- 
icism and  opposition.  Democratic  political  action  bases  its  assumption  of  free- 
dom upon  the  right  to  free  opinion  and  free  speech.  Whatever  limitations 
are  put  upon  this  freedom  are  intended  merely  to  prevent  injustice  to  indi- 
viduals and  conserve  respect  for  public  decencies  and  responsibility  for 
utterances. 

The  publishers  in  specifically  preserving  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
press  do  not  imply  that  the  present  government  tends  towards  a  misuse  of 
authority.  It  is  merely  reiterated  and  reafl&rmed  that  nothing  in  the  emergency 
act  shall  be  construed  as  surrendering  or  invalidating  the  constitutional  rights 
of  a  free  press.  It  is  strongly  felt  that  even  the  pro  forma  admission  of  the 
licensing  system  into  the  publication  of  newspapers  would  hark  back  to  the 
older  days  when  the  printing  press  could  be  run  only  by  government  con- 
sent. The  power  to  license  contains  the  power  to  prohibit. 

The  best  intentioned  men  in  office  may  resent  a  vigorous  criticism  of  poli- 
cies to  which  they  are  committed  and  of  measures  taken  by  them  to  execute 
their  purposes.  They  may  find  a  public  injury  in  opposition  and  criticism. 
The  radio,  being  as  new  in  its  early  day  as  the  newspaper  was  in  its  pioneer- 
ing experience,  is  under  a  government  supervision  which  unquestionably 
allows  it  less  freedom  and  less  security  than  has  been  won  by  the  press.  Radio 
stations  are  licensed  and  their  operation  is  regulated.  Property  rights  are  not 
wholly  secure  and  the  broadcaster  is  not  completely  free  to  follow  his  own 
judgment.  There  are  reasons  for  this  which  do  not  apply  to  printing  presses, 
one  beinor  that  the  air  channels  are  not  unlimited.  The  number  of  broadcast- 
ing  stations  which  can  be  operated  without  detriment  to  public  reception  is 
definite  and  the  decision  has  been  not  to  allow  competition  to  run  its  course, 
but  to  use  a  system  of  allocation  and  regulation.  Nevertheless,  the  licensing 
and  supervision  involve  insecurity  and  some  censorship  other  than  that  which 
would  be  imposed  by  libel  laws  and  rules  of  public  decorum  and  decency. 

The  publishers  of  the  United  States  have  felt  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding in  the  emergency  act  regarding  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
consequently  have  made  a  definite  stipulation  about  it.  A  democracy  is  safe 
only  so  long  as  this  right  is  regarded  as  outside  any  possible  argument,  con- 
struction of  law,  or  administrative  action.  Therefore,  a  statement  of  it  has 
been  stipulated  as  a  condition. 

In  the  first  code  the  following  provision  expressed  the  publishers' 
original  demands  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  press : 

Nothing  in  the  adoption  and  acceptance  of  this  code  shall  be  construed  as 
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waiving,  abrogating,  or  modifying  any  rights  secured  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state,  or  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  is  mutually  understood  that  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  first 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nothing  in  this  code 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  licensing  of  publishers  and/or  news- 
papers, or  as  permitting  injunction  proceedings  which  would  restrain  the 
publication  of  newspapers. 

General  Johnson,  however,  refused  to  accept  this  as  well  as  all 
other  provisions  of  the  code  and  drafted  another  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  of  the  A.N.P.A. 

At  a  final  meeting  in  New  York  City  the  publishers'  representa- 
tives unanimously  agreed  to  unite  in  their  insistence  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Authority  was  granted  a  special  committee 
to  agree  with  General  Johnson  upon  a  code  respecting  the  business 
of  journalism  (employment,  wages,  hours  of  work,  etc.)  but  not 
to  compromise,  negotiate,  or  consider  a  code  without  a  specific 
reservation  recognizing  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Eventually,  as  a  result  of  this  united  attitude  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  publishers'  representatives  in  Washington,  General  Johnson 
yielded  and  the  final  code  contained  this  clause: 

In  submitting  or  subscribing  to  this  code,  the  publishers  do  not  agree  to 
accept  or  to  comply  with  any  other  requirements  than  those  herein  contained; 
or  waive  any  right  to  object  to  the  imposition  of  any  further  or  different  re- 
quirements, or  waive  any  constitutional  rights  or  consent  to  the  imposition 
of  any  requirements  that  might  restrict  or  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

With  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  a  position  to  control  the 
radio;  with  an  almost  equal  power  over  the  motion  pictures,  and 
with  public  emotion  stimulated  to  such  a  tense  state  that  public 
meetings  must  of  necessity  reflect  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
inspired  governmental  propaganda,  the  only  possibility  of  the 
United  States  escaping  a  dictatorship  was  inherent  in  the  fight  of 
the  profession  of  journalism  for  public  recognition  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 
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Only  those  in  the  confidence  of  General  Johnson  know  what 
might  have  been  the  next  moves  of  the  Administration  if  the 
NRA  had  succeeded  in  its  original  policy  of  forcing  the  press  to 
accept  a  license.  General  Johnson,  however,  soon  revealed  at  least 
a  segment  of  his  intentions.  He  requested  newspaper  publishers  to 
print  full-page  advertisements,  free  of  charge,  telling  employers 
how  to  earn  the  Blue  Eagle. 

The  position  of  many  publishers  was  stated  in  an  emphatic  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Daily  News,  a  newspaper  which  supported 
President  Roosevelt  during  the  campaign  and  whose  publisher  an- 
nounced after  the  election  that  his  newspaper  would  refrain  for 
one  year  from  criticizing  the  President. 

The  News,  in  common  with  many  other  papers,  is  in  receipt  of  two  re- 
quests from  the  Federal  Government. 

One  of  these  is  a  request  from  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  to  publish  a  full- 
page  advertisement,  free  of  charge,  telling  employers  how  to  earn  the  Blue 
Eagle. 

The  other  is  a  request  from  the  Division  of  Press  Intelligence  for  two  free 
yearly  subscriptions  to  the  paper. 

In  both  cases  the  Government  mentions  our  patriotic  duty,  and  pleads  its 
own  present  poverty  as  a  reason  why  it  should  not  pay  for  either  the  adver- 
tising space  or  the  papers. 

We  think  it  proper  to  make  a  public  explanation  as  to  why  The  News 
believes  it  should  refuse  both  requests. 

The  money  income  from  one  paid  full-page  advertisement  in  The  News 
is,  roughly,  $1,000.  But  the  actual  profit  ranges  from  17  per  cent  down  to  less 
than  zero.  The  reason  why  the  profit  is  sometimes  less  than  zero  is  that  to 
put  one  additional  full-page  advertisement  in  the  paper  we  have  sometimes 
to  print  four  extra  pages,  three  of  which  sometimes  carry  no  paid  advertising. 

Therefore,  the  request  for  a  full-page  advertisement  for  the  NRA  is  not 
simply  a  request  for  a  donation  of  space  costing  only  what  it  costs  to  print 
a  page  of  news  matter.  It  amounts  to  a  request  for  a  cash  donation  of  about 


We  do  not  feel  that  the  papers  should  be  asked  to  make  donations  in  kind 
to  the  Government  unless  other  industries  are  asked  to  do  likewise.  The 
Government  might  as  well  ask  the  oil  industry,  for  example,  to  donate  oil 
for  the  Navy,  or  shoe  manufacturers  to  donate  shoes  for  the  Army,  etc.,  etc. 

We  can  make  money  out  of  only  two  things — advertising  space  and  copies 
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of  the  paper.  We  do  not  feel  under  obligations  to  contribute  advertising  space 
or  copies  of  the  paper  or  both  to  the  Government,  in  addition  to  our  already 
rather  substantial  contributions  to  the  President's  national  recovery  move- 
ment— not  to  mention  our  Federal  taxes  amounting  to  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

Up  to  nowf  The  News  has  contributed  to  the  NRA  as  follows: 

Last  October  we  adopted  the  five-day  week  in  the  editorial  and  most  of 
the  business  staffs,  adding  forty-seven  employees  up  to  June  30,  1933. 

Since  June  30,  we  have  signed  the  blanket  code  and  are  living  up  to  it, 
and  have  taken  on  106  more  employees.  Some  wages  have  been  raised. 

The  net  cost  to  The  News  is  about  $200,000  a  year.  We  think  we  are 
doing  our  part. 

For  all  the  hard  times,  the  United  States  Government  is  still  the  richest 
organization  on  earth.  As  long  as  it  is  handing  out  money  for  public  works 
in  huge  amounts,  we  think  it  is  perfecdy  proper  to  ask  that  it  pay  for  what 
newspaper  advertising  space  it  needs. 

There  is  also  this  to  be  considered:  If  the  newspapers  begin  to  give  away 
their  substance  to  the  Government,  where  will  the  thing  end?  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  a  time  when  the  papers  might  be  asked  to  contribute  space  for  free 
political  advertising,  in  addition  to  the  reams  of  space  the  politicians  get  in 
the  news  columns  of  every  paper. 

We  do  not  think  our  patriotic  duty  extends  as  far  as  all  this. 

Incidentally,  it  has  been  said  that  while  the  Government  is  panhandling 
for  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  free  newspaper  space,  it  is  also 
subsidizing  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  country,  through  below- 
cost  postal  rates  and  free  delivery  in  rural  districts,  in  the  sum  of  about 
§100,000,000  a  year. 

That  figure  has  been  disputed.  An  impartial  and  fearless  board  might  well 
be  appointed  to  find  out  what  the  exact  figure  is,  and  to  inform  the  public 
why  the  Government  has  to  beg  from  the  papers  with  one  hand  and  deal  out 
tens  of  millions  to  the  papers  with  the  other. 

The  refusal  of  many  daily  newspapers  to  give  advertising  space 
to  the  National  Recovery  Administration  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  by  General  Johnson  over  the  radio! 
True  it  was  subtly  done  and  it  was  only  an  incident,  but  the  fact 
should  be  recorded  that  any  government  in  Washington  may,  if  it 
wishes,  use  the  radio  (a  channel  of  communication  subject  to  Fed- 
eral license)  to  build  a  backfire  in  American  homes  against  any 
individual,  business,  or  institution,  even  though  the  first  Amend- 
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ment  to  the  Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  opinion,  speech 
and  assembly  or  petition. 

The  New  Yor\  World-Telegram,  however,  is  not  concerned 
over  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  codes  because  of  "a  recent 
speech  by  Donald  R.  Richberg,  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration."  In  an  editorial  leader  it  reprinted  the 
following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Richberg's  address: 

.  .  .  Let  me  indicate  the  futility  of  a  debate  over  the  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  this  critical  situation. 

First,  there  is  no  change  of  any  provisions  of  the  Constitution  attempted 
in  this  law.  Therefore,  all  the  time-honored  constitutional  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual remain  unmodified  by  this  law. 

Second,  there  exists  no  constitutional  right  to  do  anything  which  is  for- 
bidden by  this  law.  There  is  no  constitutional  right  to  compete  unfairly,  and 
there  is  no  business  competition  which  is  more  unfair  or  more  harmful  to 
all  the  people  than  the  competition  of  low  wages  and  long  hours,  which  the 
National  Recovery  Act  seeks  particularly  to  eliminate. 

The  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  all  business  is  under- 
mined by  such  competition,  out  of  which  only  a  small  minority  can  make  a 
temporary  profit.  If  the  Constitution  protected  the  right  of  a  few  to  profit  in 
such  a  manner  at  the  expense  of  all  the  people  it  would  be  a  charter  of  an- 
archy and  not  a  bulwark  of  law  and  order.  In  truth,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
repeatedly  held  that  the  Constitution  does  not  authorize  any  such  minority 
veto  upon  a  code  of  business  morality  approved  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people. 

Third,  if  any  man  fears  that,  in  the  establishment  of  a  law  of  fair  compe- 
tition, he  may  be  deprived  of  some  constitutionally  protected  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, his  present  course  should  be  clear.  Let  him  first  join  with  his  fellows 
in  writing  the  rules  of  the  game  before  protesting  that  he  is  sure  the  rules 
will  be  unfair.  Let  him  then  try  to  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules, 
which  may  be  a  novel,  but  perhaps  an  educational,  experience  for  many  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  dignify  lawless  self-assertion  and  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  with  such  noble  words  as  "individualism"  and  "liberty." 

Finally,  constitutional  rights  are  not  invaded  by  proclamations,  or  state- 
ments of  public  policy,  or  even  by  grants  of  extraordinary  power  to  meet 
extraordinary  needs.  They  are  invaded  only  by  the  exercise  of  force  to  take 
from  a  man  a  liberty  or  a  property  right  of  which  he  may  not  be  lawfully 
deprived.  Let  me  say  now  and  emphatically  that  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration expects  to  operate  so  far  inside  the  boundaries  of  constitutional 
power  that  judicial  determination,  even  of  borderline  cases,  will  not  be 
necessary. 
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The  reply  to  this  strictly  legal  opinion  as  it  applies  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  may  be  found  in  an  editorial  in  the  same  news- 
paper under  the  heading,  "And  So  Takes  Men  Unawares." 

Commenting  upon  the  Washington  testimony  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  other  bankers,  who,  from  a  strictly  legal  standpoint,  were  not 
obliged  to  pay  income  taxes  for  one  or  more  years  during  the  de- 
pression, the  New  Yor\  World-Telegrajn  quoted  from  Modern 
Democracies  by  James  Bryce: 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  democracy  has  only  one  marked  advantage  over 
other  governments  in  defending  itself  against  the  submarine  warfare  which 
wealth  can  wage,  viz.: — Publicity  and  the  force  of  Public  Opinion.  ...  So 
long  as  the  press  is  free  to  call  attention  to  alleged  scandals  and  require 
explanations  from  persons  suspected  of  an  improper  use  of  money  or  an  im- 
proper submission  to  its  influences,  so  long  will  the  people  be  at  least  warned 
of  the  dangers  that  threaten  them.  If  they  refuse  to  take  the  warning  they 
are  already  untrue  to  the  duties  freedom  prescribes. 

Continuing,  the  editor  argued  that  "the  present  vigorous  com- 
ments of  a  large  part  of  the  American  press  and  public"  upon  the 
Morgan  testimony  "seem  to  us  fine  proof  that  Lord  Bryce  was 
right  in  holding  public  opinion  capable  of  discerning  the  meaning 
and  menace  of  such  practices." 

Nor  do  we  think  a  few  inevitable  crudities  and  exaggerations  in  the  popu- 
lar judgment  detract  from  its  essential  soundness  [the  editorial  continued]. 
Failure  of  hasty  thinkers  to  distinguish  between  what  is  unethical  and  what 
is  actually  illegal  in  no  wise  weakens  the  force  and  fairness  of  general  public 
feeling  that  the  House  of  Morgan  was  making  wrong  use  of  the  power  of 
wealth,  and  that  those  who  accepted  its  favors  were  accepting  a  reciprocal 
obligation  only  too  likely  to  influence  their  private  attitude  toward  public 
policies,  or  even,  should  they  ever  take  public  office,  their  official  acts. 

.  .  .  "Public  opinion,"  declares  Lord  Bryce,  "is  even  more  important  than 
law,  since  more  flexible  and  able  to  reach  cases  not  amenable  to  legal  pro- 
cess. Opinion  forms  in  public  life  that  atmosphere  which  we  call  Tone,  and 
on  whose  purity  the  honour  and  worth  of  public  life  depend." 

A  policy  of  covering  up  in  silence  cannot  raise  that  tone.  Public  opinion 
cannot  thrive,  cannot  continue  healthy  and  effective  on  a  theory  that  "what 
it  does  not  know  will  not  hurt  it." 

.  .  .  We  have  suffered  too  long  and  too  much  from  the  smooth,  resource- 
ful power  that  masks  its  purposes  and  "takes  men  unawares." 
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If  this  opinion  is  pertinent  as  applied  to  wealth  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  government.  Government,  too,  may  take  men  un- 
awares. Except  for  a  free  and  vigilant  press  it  may  cover  up  or  si- 
lence the  publication  of  governmental  news  and  suppress  opinions. 
It  may  extend  political  favors  and  exact  reciprocal  legislative  obli- 
gations. Did  not  Congress  enact  laws  demanded  by  the  Adminis- 
tration because  patronage  was  withheld  as  well  as  because  of  a 
national  emergency  ? 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  if  we  apply  Lord  Bryce's  thought  to  the 
present  situation,  that  democracy  has  only  one  marked  advan- 
tage over  other  governments  in  defending  itself  against  the  subma- 
rine warfare  which  public  officials  can  wage,  viz.  publicity  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion So  long  as  the  press  is  free  to  call  atten- 
tion to  alleged  dangers  and  require  explanations  from  officials  sus- 
pected of  an  improper  use  of  power  or  an  improper  submission  to 
its  influences,  so  long  will  the  people  be  at  least  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers that  threaten  them Public  opinion  is  even  more  important 

than  law,  since  more  flexible  and  able  to  reach  cases  not  amenable 
to  legal  process.^ 

Apparently  this  is  not  General  Johnson's  idea.  "Times  have 
changed,"  he  asserted  at  the  Century  of  Progress  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago. "The  radio  and  moving  pictures  have  enabled  the  people  to 
know  instantly  what  is  going  on  and  more  nearly  every  year  to 
think  and  act  as  one."  This  is  the  third  time  according  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  since  the  freedom  of  the  press  became  an  issue  under 
the  NRA,  that  General  Johnson  has  emphasized  the  importance  of 

^Last  fall  under  a  Rqjublican  administration  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  directors  of 
The  Associated  Press  in  the  following  case:  The  United  States  Treasury  distributed  a  "hand 
out"  containing  information  about  the  banking  situation.  As  released  to  the  press  it  was 
favorable  to  the  government.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  fiscal  affairs  the  A.P.  reporter 
supplemented  the  official  statement  with  official  Treasury  data  of  previous  years.  In  his 
opinion  this  was  essential  and  pertinent  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  government's  posi- 
tion, even  though  it  was  not  so  favorable  to  the  government.  A  demand  was  made  that  the 
reporter  be  disciplined  for  not  confining  himself  to  the  government's  interpretation  and 
presentation  of  its  fiscal  condition.  The  directors  voted  in  favor  of  the  reporter.  This  is  an 
example  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  action  in  a  case  where  a  government  department  was 
ready  to  "take  men  unawares." 
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the  radio  and  motion  pictures  to  the  solution  of  national  economic 
problems.  This  raises  an  important  question  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  public  opinion. 

"Around  the  National  Recovery  Act,"  says  The  New  Yor\ 
Times,  "there  has  been  a  great  and  successful  effort  to  rally  public 
sentiment.  All  parts  of  the  country  have  been  responding  to  the 
emotional  appeal.  Yet  everybody  can  see  that  this  is  public  opinion 
in  the  making,  not  yet  made." 

Public  opinion,  like  confidence,  "is  a  plant  of  slow  growth."  The 
radio,  motion  pictures,  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  letters,  con- 
versation— words  and  actions  all  combine  to  create  public  senti- 
ment. Public  opinion  is  the  crystallization  of  reflection  which  re- 
sults from  a  conflict  of  opinion  not  from  hypodermic  injections  of 
emotional  stimulants  in  the  body  politic.  The  press  is  unquestion- 
ably an  important  factor  in  the  reflective  processes  of  the  people  be- 
cause by  publishing  all  sides  of  public  questions  it  is  contributing 
to  the  development  of  individual  analysis  and  criticism.  This  is 
not  applicable  to  the  radio  in  its  present  state  of  development.  The 
radio  has  magnified  the  power  of  the  orator  which  has  been  a  po- 
tential danger  to  democracy  throughout  our  history.  It  has  not  in- 
creased the  power  of  individual  reflection  to  the  same  degree. 

In  the  evolution  of  public  opinion  there  comes  a  time  when  mass 
action  must  be  sustained  and  supported  by  the  convictions  of  that 
intellectual  and  responsible  minority  which  thinks  before  it  turns 
from  leader  to  leader  or  jumps  from  cause  to  cause.  Without  unity 
between  mass  emotion  and  the  confidence  of  this  minority,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  public  opinion  will  congeal  sufiEciently  to  sustain 
the  NRA  movement.  And  it  is  continuity  of  action  rather  than  im- 
pulsive action  that  is  vital  to  industrial  recovery. 

By  concentrating  upon  the  radio  and  motion  pictures  as  the 
major  instruments  in  his  "symphony  of  action"  and  by  discourag- 
ing free  discussion  of  economic  policies,  General  Johnson  has 
swayed  the  masses  by  fear  and  created  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
intellectual  minority  whose  support  is  essential  to  recovery. 
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In  1923  the  Advisory  Board  of  this  school  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
editorial  prize  to  William  Allen  White.  It  was  addressed:  "To  An 
Anxious  Friend,"  and  is  applicable  today  to  all  administrative 
policies  and  practices  which  are  dependent  upon  public  opinion. 

You  say  that  freedom  of  utterance  is  not  for  time  of  stress  and  I  reply  with 
the  sad  truth  that  only  in  time  of  stress  is  freedom  of  utterance  in  danger.  .  .  . 
This  nation  will  survive,  this  state  will  prosper,  the  orderly  business  of  life 
will  go  forward  if  only  men  can  speak  in  whatever  way  given  them  to  utter 
what  their  hearts  hold. 

If  the  newspapers  of  the  world  were  free  to  report  and  interpret 
public  affairs  in  their  respective  countries,  there  would  be  less  cause 
for  concern  over  recent  developments  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
history  of  Russia  and  Italy  and  the  recent  course  of  affairs  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan  establish  the  fact  that  once  the  press  is  controlled, 
all  institutions  which  function  in  the  field  of  liberty  lose  their 
rights  and  their  heritage  and  individual  liberty  of  thought  and 
action  disappear  entirely. 

This  may  never  happen  in  the  United  States,  but  when  public 
emotion  is  aroused  by  political  corruption;  by  racketeering  and 
kidnaping;  by  bank  failures,  industrial  inactivity;  by  unemploy- 
ment, hunger,  and  a  universal  feeling  of  insecurity  and  distrust  of 
government,  such  as  the  American  people  experienced  prior  to 
March  4,  we  recognize  the  raw  material  for  a  revolution  of  vio- 
lence. And  then,  when  a  new  government  comes  into  power  and 
promises  action,  our  concern  is  mitigated  but  it  does  not  disappear 
for  we  are  conscious  of  the  sagacity  of  Fisher  Ames's  observation  in 
his  essay  on  "The  Dangers  of  American  Liberty" : 

The  truth  is,  and  let  it  humble  our  pride,  the  most  ferocious  of  wild  ani- 
mals, when  his  passions  are  aroused  by  fury  and  uncontrolled,  is  man;  and 
of  all  governments  the  worst  is  that  which  never  fails  to  incite  but  was  never 
found  to  restrain  those  passions,  that  is  democracy. 

Ames  had  earned  his  right  to  warn  his  fellow  citizens  in  1805. 
^.s  a  statesman  he  had  served  Massachusetts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  throughout  Washington's  administrations.  As  an  orator 
he  was  chosen  by  the  nation  to  deUver  the  address  of  Congress 
upon  Washington's  retirement.  For  his  international  influence  and 
national  prestige  as  a  thinker,  writer,  and  leader,  he  was  offered  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  College,  an  honor  which  he  declined  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  Ames  has  earned  his  right,  too,  to  be  heard 
again  today: 

Patriotism,  [he  wrote]  to  be  a  powerful  and  steady  principle  of  action 
must  be  deeply  imbued  by  education  and  strongly  impressed  both  by  the 
policy  of  the  government  and  the  course  of  events.  To  love  our  country  with 
ardour,  we  must  often  have  some  fears  for  its  safety;  our  affection  will  be 
exalted  in  its  distress;  and  our  self-esteem  will  glow  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  glory.  It  is  only  by  such  diversified  and  incessant  exercise  that  the  senti- 
ment can  become  strong  in  the  individual  or  be  diffused  over  the  nation. 

Under  a  patriotic  banner  a  democratic  people  can  be  united  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  While  it  is  the  hope  of  the  nation  that  the 
NRA  movement  will  succeed,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  destiny  of  our  country  that  the  news  and  editorial 
columns  of  the  press  be  kept  open,  free  to  record  and  interpret  or 
comment  upon  the  facts,  as  well  as  to  print  what  is  inspired  or 
requested  by  earnest  and  devoted  public  officials. 

"Not  so  much  for  ourselves  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  free 
institutions  of  America,  the  newspapers  were  forced  to  insist  upon 
their  constitutional  rights,"  declared  the  New  Yor\  Herald  Trib- 
une. "They  could  not  surrender  their  freedom  to  a  system  of  li- 
censing without  undermining  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  liberty  and 
government  by  the  people." 

But  there  are  other  reasons  than  these  for  a  free  press.  It  is  equally 
important  that  the  press  publish  and  comment  freely  upon  the 
plans  and  the  demands  of  special  groups  which  may  seek  the  op- 
portunity in  a  national  emergency  of  establishing  their  supremacy. 
Just  as  it  proved  to  be  dangerous  to  the  nation  during  the  period  of 
prosperity  for  capital  to  be  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  so  it  may 
prove  to  be  equally  dangerous  in  a  period  of  reconstruction  for 
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labor  to  occupy  those  seats.  Whether  it  be  labor  or  individual  in- 
dustries, farm  groups  or  organizations  of  distributors  which  seek 
to  impose  their  economic  philosophies  upon  the  nation  in  a  crisis, 
it  is  essential  that  the  facts  be  printed  by  a  free,  vigilant,  and 
courageous  press. 

Public  education  in  national  and  international  affairs  cannot  be 
advanced  solely  by  securing  or  recognizing  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Editorial  courage  is  needed.  Knov^^ledge  and  understanding 
must  be  included.  Responsibility  for  the  public  effect  of  the  printed 
word  is  imperative  but  above  all — courage!  Not  the  old-fashioned 
courage  of  the  crusader,  but  the  new  courage  to  print  the  truth! 

As  shocking  as  it  was  to  the  conservative  senses  of  the  American 
people  to  learn  oflEcially  that  rich  men  were  able,  under  the  law,  to 
escape  income  tax  payments  and  that  the  government,  directly  or 
indirectly,  supported  banks  which  were  insolvent,  even  these 
shocks  can  not  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  American  people  if 
the  facts  which  are  known  are  printed.  Newspaper  editors  and 
writers  have  carried  quite  far  their  policy  of  knowing  and  not  re- 
vealing. Public  ofiEcials  and  men  and  women  in  public  life  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  situation  to  tell  newspaper  men  what  they 
may  print  and  what  they  may  know  "off  the  record."  The  result  is 
that  newspaper  men  are  given  a  great  deal  of  information  "off  the 
record"  which  they  have  conscientiously  respected  as  being  confi- 
dential but  in  so  doing  they  have  shared  their  editorial  judgment 
with  men  in  public  life,  in  industry  and  finance,  who  have  selfish 
interests  to  maintain. 

If  the  confidential  information  which  is  given  to  newspaper  men 
were  regarded  by  all  others  "in  the  know"  as  confidential,  some 
useful  purpose  might  be  served.  But  in  Washington,  for  example, 
a  large  number  of  men  and  women  are  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  administrative  leaders.  Confidential  governmental  information 
is  passed  from  voice  to  voice  and  the  printed  word  is  undermined 
frequently  by  those  who  possess  "inside  information."  Another  evil 
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which  results  from  this  situation  is  that  communication  by  word 
of  mouth  is  exaggerated  as  it  passes  from  one  individual  to  another, 
particularly  in  a  time  of  crisis,  and  the  emergency  is  made  more 
acute  by  the  rumors. 

One  criticism  of  the  press  made  by  an  intelligent  and  informed 
minority  is  that  the  newspapers  do  not  print  the  whole  truth, 
meaning  all  the  information  they  possess.  This  is  largely  the  result 
of  the  abuses  of  "off  the  record"  conferences  by  politicians  and  lob- 
byists whose  stock-in-trade  is  "inside  information." 

A  press  which  is  free  simply  because  the  Constitution  guarantees 
that  liberty  but  is  timid  when  waves  of  public  emotion  sweep  the 
land  or  when  the  publication  of  governmental  propaganda  is  made 
a  patriotic  duty;  or  because  of  a  desire  to  "be  informed"  even 
though  the  information  may  not  be  printed;  or  a  press  which  is 
timid  for  another  reason,  will  either  decay  or  be  submerged  by  the 
radio  or  by  innumerable  small  journals  of  fact  and  opinion.  The 
modern  daily  newspaper  will  not  survive  the  exacting  and  un- 
yielding demands  of  a  democracy  for  accurate,  intelligent,  and 
immediate  information  unless  it  is  courageous  as  well  as  free. 

As  the  policies  of  the  School  are  based  upon  these  relationships 
of  journalism  to  public  affairs,  I  shall  enumerate  five  specific  activ- 
ities of  the  year  which  supplemented  our  instruction  in  course: 

I.  Prior  to  the  national,  state,  and  city  elections  in  November  all 
students  worked  on  regular  news  and  feature  assignments  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  continuous  session  of  the  School  on  election  day  and 
night.  Through  the  complete  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
Associated  Press,  the  United  Press  Associations,  the  New  Yor\ 
Herald  Tribune,  the  New  Yor\  American,  the  New  Yor\  World- 
Telegram,  the  Police  Department  of  New  York  City  and  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  national,  state,  and  city  committees,  we 
had  access  to  pre-election  plans  and  election  night  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  radio  returns  equal  to  those  of  any  national  news 
gathering  agency  or  metropolitan  newspaper. 
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The  press  associations  and  newspapers  mentioned,  gave  us  in 
fact  and  in  confidence  all  of  their  advance  material,  including  ex- 
clusive charts  and  maps  v^hich  they  had  developed,  tables  of  elec- 
tion returns  in  previous  years,  lists  of  candidates  identified  as  to 
their  position  on  repeal  as  well  as  to  party  affiliation  and  other 
valuable  data. 

Readers  of  daily  nev^^spapers  who  consume  the  election  editions 
of  a  daily  newspaper  can  have  little  knowledge,  unfortunately,  of 
the  weeks  of  careful  study  and  preparation  which  are  necessary  to 
insure  the  publication  of  accurate  returns  and  reports.  This  is  a 
public  service  wholly  unrecognized  outside  of  the  profession. 

Our  students  were  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  of  studying  and  using  the  finest  selection  of  pre-elec- 
tion charts,  tables,  lists,  records,  and  instructions  ever  assembled 
outside  of  a  single  newspaper  or  press  association  office. 

Although  this  material  was  available,  students  were  required  to 
tabulate  election  returns  and  write  or  rewrite  news  stories,  leads, 
headlines,  editorials,  and  feature  articles,  so  that  on  election  night 
we  had  sufl&cient  copy  prepared  or  edited  by  our  students  to  print 
a  thirty-two  page  newspaper  including  photographs  but  exclusive 
of  advertisements. 

Furthermore,  had  our  students  and  Faculty  taken  the  advice  of 
Professor  Charles  P.  Cooper,  who  acted  as  our  managing  editor, 
our  "newspaper"  could  and  would  have  "gone  to  press"  conceding 
President  Roosevelt's  election  and  a  "wet"  Congress,  one  half  hour 
before  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  bulletins  appeared  over  the 
telegraph  wires. 

2.  Among  the  men  in  public  life  who  spoke  to  our  students  dur- 
ing the  year  were  Louis  McHenry  Howe,  chief  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt;  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  the  present  Fusion 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City;  Hirosi  Saito,  Japanese 
Minister  to  the  Netherlands;  and  Peter  Grimm,  chairman  of  the 
Citizens'  Budget  Commission.  Authorities  in  their  respective  fields, 
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these  men  brought  to  the  School  of  Journalism  detailed  back- 
ground information  on  national,  international,  and  civic  problems. 

These  addresses  w^ere  supplemented  by  the  lectures  of  several 
distinguished  editors,  including  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune;  Edwin  L.  James,  managing  editor  of  The 
New  Yor\  Times;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
who  will  be  welcomed  this  year  by  the  University  to  membership 
on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  School ;  Olin  Downes,  music  critic  of 
The  New  York^  Times;  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  editor  of  The 
American  Press;  Joseph  L.  Jones,  foreign  editor  of  the  United 
Press  Associations;  Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor  of  The  New 
Yor\  Times;  Isaac  F.  Marcosson  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
J.  Fred  Essary,  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Sun,  Baltimore; 
Eraser  Hunt,  Floyd  Gibbons,  and  George  E.  Sokolsky. 

In  the  fields  of  advertising,  business,  and  finance,  our  visiting 
lecturers  included  Francis  H.  Sisson,  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association;  Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  N.  W,  Ayer  & 
Son,  and  William  A.  Anderson  of  the  same  firm;  Laurence  H. 
Sloan,  vice-president  of  Standard  Statistics;  Ivy  Lee;  H.  B.  La- 
Quatte,  president  of  the  Churchill-Hall  Advertising  Agency,  and 
Ralph  West  Robey,  financial  editor  of  the  New  Yor\  Evening  Post. 

The  only  speaker  this  year  in  the  field  of  literature  was  Mrs. 
Pearl  S.  Buck,  author  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  novel  The  Good  Earth. 
At  the  annual  commemoration  of  Joseph  Pulitzer's  birthday,  the 
Right  Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  Bishop  of  New  York  and  a 
Trustee  of  the  University,  spoke  on  the  relations  of  the  church  to 
the  press. 

As  each  speaker  came  to  the  School  without  expecting  or  receiv- 
ing either  an  honorarium  or  expenses,  I  wish  to  express  the  grati- 
tude of  the  School  in  this  annual  report  in  order  that  it  may  become 
a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  University. 

3.  In  April  the  Press  Club  of  London  loaned  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism its  valuable  collection  of  original  English  news-pamphlets 
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and  newspapers  dating  from  1626  to  1847.  Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  The  Associated  Press  these  papers  were  shown  in  New 
York  City  during  the  annual  meetings  of  its  members  and 
throughout  the  sessions  of  the  American  Newspaper  PubUshers' 
Association. 

In  a  message  accompanying  the  exhibit,  Lord  Riddell,  President 
of  the  Press  Club,  said  that  newspaper  editors  and  publishers 
would  "no  doubt  be  interested  to  observe  that  the  evolution  of  the 
American  press,  particularly  in  its  early  days,  was  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  English  press." 

They  were!  With  our  students  acting  as  commentators,  the  exhi- 
bition hall  was  crowded  each  day  and  evening.  The  interest  of 
newspaper  men  in  such  an  historic  display  was  natural.  Here  were 
news  publications  which  recorded  English  history  and  made  news- 
paper history:  a  reporter's  account  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I; 
the  first  war  correspondence  during  the  Napoleonic  wars;  the  first 
serial  story:  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe;  the  editorial  articles  of  Ad- 
dison, Steele,  and  Johnson;  the  first  two-,  three-,  four,-  five-,  and 
seven-column  newspapers;  the  first  daily  newspaper;  the  first  social 
and  sporting  pages;  examples  of  early  advertisements  and  book  re- 
views as  well  as  original  copies  of  licensed  newspapers  published 
before  the  press  of  England  or  the  United  States  won  its  fight  with 
governments  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  following  joint  message  from 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  The  Associated  Press,  and  this 
School  was  cabled  to  Lord  Riddell  and  to  Andrew  Stewart,  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Club,  who  made  all  arrangements  practically 
without  cost  to  us: 

At  this  time  when  the  American  nation  has  the  honor  of  entertaining 
Prime  Minister  MacDonald,  who  is  a  journalist  by  profession,  it  is  of  high 
significance  that  we  should  have  an  exhibition  of  original  news-pamphlets 
and  newspapers  published  in  your  country  from  1626  to  recent  times. 

Since  the  origin  of  the  newspaper  more  than  three  centuries  ago  in  Lon- 
don, governments  and  peoples  have  been  brought  closer  together  by  the 
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printed  word.  The  press,  more  than  any  other  agency,  has  made  possible 
international  exchange  of  facts  and  opinions  which  confront  statesmen  to 
whom  the  people  must  look  for  leadership. 

4.  Two  additional  important  exhibits  were  held  in  the  Talcott 
Williams  Memorial  Hall  at  the  School :  the  history  of  "The  Writ- 
ten Word,"  loaned  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  and  a  collection  of  books, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  posters,  and  advertisements,  written,  edited, 
or  published  and  printed  by  our  alumni. 

From  a  journalistic  standpoint  one  of  the  valuable  results  of  the 
Ayer  experiments  with  "The  Written  Word"  relates  to  simplicity 
in  writing.  Using  Lincoln's  "Gettysburg  Address,"  which  is  fre- 
quently cited  for  its  "simplicity"  because  Lincoln  used  "short 
Anglo-Saxon  words  in  preference  to  the  Latin  word,"  the  Ayer 
authors  advised  that  this  rule  be  discarded  "because  examination 
discloses  that  the  'Gettysburg  Address'  is  filled  with  vigorous, 
long,  polysyllabic  Latin  words  .  .  .  and  that  in  some  spots  Lincoln 
preferred  them  to  Anglo-Saxon  words." 

The  exhibition  of  our  alumni  under  the  direction  of  M.  M. 
GefTen,  '17,  demonstrated  not  only  their  versatility  but  the  contri- 
butions which  they  have  made  to  the  development  of  the  art  of 
printing  and  publishing. 

5.  Unquestionably  one  of  the  important  professional  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Faculty  during  the  year  related  to  the  examination  of 
the  material  submitted  for  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Journalism.  As 
more  than  seven  hundred  individual  nominations  were  made  for 
the  five  awards  the  juries,  composed  of  editors  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
members  of  our  Faculty  and  staff  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
University,  had  an  exacting  task.  Their  decisions,  however,  met 
with  such  wide  approval,  recognizing  as  they  did  the  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  profession,  that  the  University  as  well  as  the 
newspapers  may  be  interested  in  the  names  of  those  who  did  the 
work  and  who  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Advisory  Board: 
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Sevellon  Brown,  managing  editor,  The  Providence  Journal 

Marvin  H.  Creager,  managing  editor.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 

Carl  C.  Dickey,  '14,  The  Havana  Post 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  '21,  United  Press  Associations 

Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  managing  editor.  The  Evening  Star  (Washington, 
D.  C.) 

Lester  Markel,  '14,  The  New  Yor\  Times 

C.  M.  Morrison,  editor,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

Henry  F.  Pringle,  author 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  editor,  Newar\  Evening  News 

M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  '17,  Simon  &  Schuster 

Professors  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown,  Charles  P.  Cooper,  Allen  Sinclair  Will, 
Walter  B.  Pitkin,  and  Herbert  Brucker. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  news  of  the  present  era  of  recon- 
struction and  the  revised  terms  of  four  awards  to  recognize  "dis- 
tinguished" rather  than  the  "best"  newspaper  work,  we  shall  wel- 
come the  cooperation  of  the  new  jurors  for  the  current  year. 

In  all  of  our  policies  and  activities,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
conscious  of  Joseph  Pulitzer's  ideal  of  a  profession  devoted  to  "the 
welfare  of  the  Republic"  and  to  "the  public  good." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  W.  Ackerman, 

Dean 
June  JO,  795J 
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SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION  FIGURES  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM,  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1 932-1 933 


B.S.  CANDIDATES 

NON-MATRICULATED 

First  Year 

Second  Year 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

19 

3 

38 

36 

5 

I 

Tot 

al          2: 

I 

74 

6 

Grand  Total  102 


Of  the  22  students  in  the  first  professional  year,  17  entered  from  Columbia 
University — 2  from  Barnard,  8  from  Columbia  College,  4  from  Seth  Low, 
I  from  University  Classes,  and  2  from  University  Undergraduates.  The  re- 
maining first  year  students  received  their  training  in  various  universities  and 
colleges  including  the  following:  Bucknell  University,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Converse  College,  Oberlin  College,  and  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

Of  the  total  number  enrolled  in  the  School,  47  gave  New  York  City  as  their 
home  residence.  The  remaining  55  came  from  the  following  states:  Alabama, 
California,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

One  came  from  Canada,  and  one  from  each  of  the  following  foreign  coun- 
tries: Cyprus  and  Estonia. 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  academic  year 

1932-33- 
The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has  been  as  follows: 

1931-^2  1932-33 

Seniors 195  213 

Juniors 230  207 

Sophomores 232  233 

Freshmen        282  262 

Total        939  915 

In  addition  to  these  regular  students  we  have  had  93  unclassified 
students  and  35  special  students,  making  a  total  of  1,043  primarily 
registered  in  Barnard  College,  a  decrease  of  i  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

Besides  the  students  primarily  registered  in  Barnard  we  have  had 
29  students  fom  Teachers  College  and  143  from  other  parts  of  the 
University  taking  some  courses  with  us.  The  total  registration  has 
thus  been  1,215,  ^  number  42  less  than  a  year  ago. 

On  Commencement  Day  231  candidates  were  recommended  by 
Barnard  College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  compared 
with  220  in  1932. 

It  appears  from  these  statistics  that  the  number  of  primary  regis- 
trations in  Barnard  has  been  not  far  from  normal  during  the  past 
year.  However,  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  because  the 
proportion  of  students  coming  from  a  distance  has  been  much  less 
than  usual  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  vacancies  in 
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our  Residence  Halls,  amounting  to  about  50  rooms  during  the  Win- 
ter Session  and  75  during  the  Spring  Session.  This  situation  has  of 
course  made  a  large  gap  in  our  income  from  room  rentals. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  on  our  Faculty  no  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor from  abroad,  and  this,  to  our  great  regret,  makes  a  break  in 
the  line  of  distinguished  foreign  visitors  who  have  given  courses  at 
Barnard  during  recent  years.  However,  Professor  Kristine  Bonne- 
vie  of  the  University  of  Oslo  spent  several  weeks  with  us  in  the 
autumn  and  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Barnard  and  Columbia. 
She  was  a  most  delightful  and  stimulating  visitor.  In  view  of  our 
financial  difficulties,  we  have  made  no  arrangement  for  a  Visiting 
Professor  from  abroad  for  1933-34,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  resume 
this  extremely  valuable  plan  in  the  near  future. 

Our  other  international  plans  are,  however,  going  forward  much 
as  usual.  Through  gifts  of  kind  friends  we  have  continued  our 
scholarship  which  sends  a  junior  to  the  Geneva  School  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  for  the  summer.  The  undergraduates,  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties,  have  been  able  to  keep  on  with  their  international 
student  fellowships.  On  these  Miss  Frances  M.  Smith,  '32,  has  been 
studying  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  during  the  past  year, 
and  Miss  Ella  B.  Sanders  of  Holland  has  been  studying  at  Barnard. 
Next  year  Miss  Gena  Tenney,  '33,  is  to  go  abroad  and  Miss  Sheila 
Porteous  is  coming  to  us  from  New  Zealand. 

Professors  William  T.  Brewster  and  Henri  F.  Muller  have  been 
absent  on  leave  for  the  entire  year,  as  has  Professor  Edward  M. 
Earle,  whose  health  does  not  yet  permit  him  to  return  to  active 
work.  Professors  Gertrude  M.  Hirst  and  Ida  H.  Ogilvie  have  been 
absent  on  leave  during  the  Spring  Session. 

To  our  great  regret  Professor  Blanche  Prenez  has  resigned  from 
our  French  Department  to  accept  a  professorship  in  a  lycee  in 
France.  She  has  been  at  Barnard  since  1917  and  has  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  our  staff,  a  teacher  of  exceptional  ability 
and  force.  We  are  very  sorry  to  have  her  leave.  A  temporary  ar- 
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rangement  has  been  made  for  next  year,  with  some  readjustment 
of  the  courses  in  French,  and  we  hope  to  achieve  a  more  thorough 
reorganization  of  our  work  in  this  subject  for  1934-35. 

Our  Department  of  Spanish  has  had  grave  difficulties.  Miss  Cari- 
dad  Rodriguez-Castellano  has  been  ill  and  absent  in  Spain  through- 
out the  year  and  in  December  Professor  Carolina  Marcial-Dorado 
was  taken  ill.  This  threw  on  the  third  member  of  our  Spanish  De- 
partment, Mrs.  Amelia  Agostini  de  del  Rio,  the  main  responsibility 
of  conducting  our  work  in  this  subject.  Under  her  competent  guid- 
ance and  with  the  kind  advice  of  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Span- 
ish Department  of  the  University,  Professor  de  Onis,  we  were  able 
to  arrange  temporary  readjustments.  For  the  Spring  Session  Mrs. 
Irene  Cooper  Emerson,  '29,  and  Mr.  Carlos  F.  McHale  conducted 
some  courses,  and  the  Department  survived  its  difficulties  wonder- 
fully well.  We  expect  that  Professor  Dorado  and  Miss  Castellano 
will  be  able  to  return  to  work  in  the  autumn. 

To  our  great  sorrow  we  lost  a  most  valued  member  of  our  Board 
of  Trustees  when  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Baker  died  in  December.  A 
Trustee  since  1909,  she  had  been  an  interested  and  devoted  member 
of  the  Board.  She  was  especially  concerned  with  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  of  which  she  was  often 
Chairman.  During  the  erection  of  Barnard  Hall  especially  she 
rendered  very  valuable  service.  The  strength  and  sincerity  of  her 
character  and  her  generous  human  qualities  made  her  one  of  the 
best  of  friends.  Through  them  she  contributed  greatly  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Board  and  of  the  College. 

We  have  now  had  seven  years  in  which  to  observe  the  operation 
of  our  new  curriculum.  The  present  seems  a  suitable  moment  to 
begin  to  consider  in  some  detail  the  success  of  its  operation  and 
possible  ways  of  improving  it.  On  the  whole,  its  junior  and  senior 
years,  when  the  students  are  majoring  in  one  subject,  seem  to  work 
very  well,  especially  in  those  departments  which  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  their  major  group,  supervise  their  choice  of  courses  care- 
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fully,  and  arrange  stimulating  meetings  for  them;  and  particularly 
in  the  science  departments,  where  the  students,  through  their  pres- 
ence in  the  laboratories  during  many  hours,  keep  in  close  touch 
with  their  professors. 

Regarding  the  success  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  During  these 
years  the  students  distribute  their  work  among  the  three  different 
groups  of  subjects,  in  order  to  get  acquainted  with  the  various  fields 
of  human  thought.  In  manv  cases  this  works  well,  but  in  others  the 
freshmen  and  sophomore  years  seem  to  be  lacking  in  unity,  and 
rather  like  a  mixture  of  disconnected  fragments.  In  the  autumn 
the  Dean  will  suggest  to  the  Faculty  a  close  consideration  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  light  of  our  experience,  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing it. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  a  swinging  of  the  pendulum  once  more 
in  the  direction  of  prescribed  courses.  Possiblv  some  more  definite 
prescriptions  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Meanwhile  we  have  been  improving  the  administration  of  our 
present  requirements.  The  Associate  Dean  now  offers  to  all  enter- 
ing freshmen  an  opportunity  for  a  personal  conference  with  her 
on  their  choice  of  courses  during  the  week  before  registration.  Half 
the  freshman  class  last  autumn  took  advantage  of  this  and  profited 
greatly  therefrom. 

Our  system  of  handling  "transfers" — that  is,  students  entering  on 
advanced  standing  from  other  institutions — has  also  been  consid- 
erably improved.  We  have  always  been  interested  in  this  particular 
problem  at  Barnard  and  have  tried  to  develop  an  elastic  and  sensible 
way  of  dealing  with  these  advanced  standing  cases,  of  whom  we 
generally  accept  about  a  hundred  each  vear.  To  some  extent  Bar- 
nard has  thus  become  a  kind  of  senior  college. 

Another  problem  on  which  we  have  been  working  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  language  requirement.  The  Faculty 
asks  each  student  to  show,  before  the  end  of  her  junior  year,  that 
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she  can  read  at  sight  with  ease  one  foreign  language.  This  seems 
a  simple  requirement,  but  it  causes  considerable  difficulty.  This 
last  year  eight  seniors  were  suspended  for  their  failure  to  meet  the 
test.  The  Faculty  has  now  established  a  Committee  on  the  Foreign 
Language  Requirement,  which  is  to  supervise  the  programs  of  the 
students  with  a  view  to  inducing  them  to  meet  this  test  early  in 
their  college  course,  and  also  to  study  the  whole  foreign  language 
situation  and  to  recommend  to  the  Faculty  suggestions  for  im- 
proving our  methods  and  altering  the  details  of  the  requirement. 

In  all  important  questions  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
curriculum  the  Associate  Dean,  Professor  Louise  H.  Gregory,  has 
been  of  great  and  increasing  value  to  the  College. 

With  much  regret  we  report  that  the  Summer  School  for  Women 
Workers  in  Industry  will  not  be  held  at  Barnard  College  this  sum- 
mer. Miss  Hilda  W.  Smith  and  her  devoted  assistants  in  this  inter- 
esting field  of  work  have  been  unable  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
continue  the  School  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  existed  during  the 
past  six  years.  However,  it  is  proposed  to  combine  the  work  of  the 
Barnard  School  with  that  of  the  Vineyard  Shore  School  this  year, 
and  some  of  the  women  who  might  have  attended  at  Barnard  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  in  attractive  country  surroundings  at 
West  Park-on-Hudson,  under  the  same  direction.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Barnard  and  Columbia  can  preserve  the  relationship  with  Miss 
Hilda  Smith  and  the  Affiliated  Schools  for  Workers,  because  she 
has  accomplished  an  immensely  useful  achievement  in  developing 
relations  of  confidence  and  friendliness  between  the  labor  groups 
and  the  University  people. 

The  financial  problems  of  the  College  during  the  year  have,  of 
course,  been  very  perplexing.  One  of  the  most  pressing  of  them  was 
the  finding  of  means  to  aid  the  many  students  needing  financial 
assistance.  Three  times  as  many  as  usual  applied  for  help  from  the 
College  funds,  and  about  six  times  as  much  money  as  in  a  normal 
year  was  borrowed  from  the  Student  Loan  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumnae. 
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The  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships  has  revised  its  regula- 
tions regarding  awards.  It  now  gives  scholarships  to  students  of 
high  scholarly  ability,  excellent  character  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness,  who  need  aid;  it  gives  grants-in-aid  to  deserving  and 
needy  students  of  good  or  fair  record  whose  character  and  promise 
are  such  that  they  should  continue  their  college  course;  and  it  gives 
residence  grants  to  enable  deserving  students  who  could  not  other- 
wise afford  it,  to  live  in  the  Residence  Halls.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  have  been  most  interested  and  devoted  in  their  efforts 
to  understand  the  individual  difficulties  and  give  necessary  help  in 
the  cases  of  the  hundreds  of  students  asking  for  aid. 

The  same  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Student 
Loan  Committee  of  the  Associate  Alumnae.  Besides  the  funds 
already  in  the  hands  of  that  committee  they  have  been  asked  by  the 
College  to  administer  $10,925  advanced  from  the  general  income 
for  this  purpose. 

In  spite  of  several  generous  gifts,  the  College  has  had  to  draw 
heavily  on  its  general  income  for  the  aid  of  students,  and  this 
though  every  dollar  of  that  income  is  needed  for  the  upkeep  of  our 
buildings,  the  salaries  of  our  teaching  staff,  and  the  wages  of  our 
employees. 

With  regard  to  its  budget  as  a  whole,  Barnard  has  been  much 
less  seriously  hit  by  the  depression  than  many  colleges,  but  its  diffi- 
culties are  none  the  less  very  pressing.  The  income  from  our  invest- 
ments fell  off  $8,554  ^s  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  $20,120  as 
compared  with  two  years  ago.  The  income  from  tuition  fees  has 
held  up  rather  well,  amounting  to  $7,985  more  than  last  year.  But 
the  income  from  our  Residence  Halls  has  diminished  by  $23,903  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago  and  $38,451  as  compared  with  two  years 
ago.  Though  we  cut  $27,000  from  our  running  expenses  in  drawing 
up  the  budget  for  this  year  and  though  very  strict  economy  has 
been  exercised  by  all  officers,  we  are  expecting  a  deficit  for  the  year. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  meet  this  situation.  Early  in  the 
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year  it  seemed  obvious  that  we  should  make  some  practical  use  of 
the  empty  rooms  in  our  Residence  Halls,  and  we  have  accordingly 
started  the  plan  of  paying  some  of  our  younger  officers  partly  in 
cash  and  partly  in  credit  for  residence  fees.  If  the  depression  con- 
tinues we  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  extend  this  system  to  some 
other  members  of  the  staff. 

In  drawing  up  the  budget  for  next  year  we  have  cut  out  over 
$60,000  more,  but  without  dropping  any  officers  or  employees  or  re- 
ducing salaries  or  wages,  except  in  a  very  few  special  cases.  In  spite 
of  these  economies  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  im- 
pose a  salary  cut,  to  take  effect  October  i.  The  budget  was  adopted 
by  the  Trustees  with  the  proviso  that  such  a  cut  would  be  consid- 
ered in  October  in  the  light  of  the  financial  situation  at  that  date. 

The  gifts  received  by  the  College  during  the  year  amount  to 
$16,481.  This  figure  includes  money  for  a  Spanish  Graduate  Schol- 
arship to  send  a  Barnard  graduate  to  study  in  Madrid  next  year,  for 
our  Geneva  Scholarship  to  send  a  student  to  the  Geneva  School  of 
International  Studies  in  the  summer  following  her  junior  year,  and 
the  usual  undergraduate  International  Fellowship.  It  includes  also 
special  contributions  toward  certain  salary  accounts  and  student  aid 
funds. 

It  does  not  include  the  Alumnae  Fund  gifts  or  the  Herbert  Maule 
Richards  Memorial  Fund,  the  principal  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
turned  over  to  the  College.  We  are,  however,  to  receive  interest 
from  this  fund  which  will  enable  us  to  make  for  next  year  the  first 
award  of  a  grant  for  botanical  research.  This  gift  from  the  Barnard 
Botanical  Club  and  other  friends  of  the  late  Professor  Richards  is 
a  very  welcome  one.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  have  such  a  me- 
morial to  the  distinguished  and  beloved  scholar  and  teacher  who 
was  for  so  long  the  head  of  our  Department  of  Botany. 

In  spite  of  the  grave  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  year  it  has 
been  on  the  whole  one  of  the  very  best  Barnard  has  ever  known, 
for  the  spirit  of  the  College  has  been  cheerful,  courageous,  inter- 
ested, and  devoted. 
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To  the  students  we  owe  a  real  debt  for  their  contribution  to  this 
fine  spirit.  They  have  carried  on  their  studies  with  unusual  interest 
and  competence,  and  never  has  the  administration  received  from 
the  undergraduates  more  devoted  and  intelligent  help  than  during 
the  past  year.  Our  Student  Government  has  been  unusually  efficient 
and  farsighted  in  its  efforts  to  rally  the  spirit  of  the  student  body  to 
face  and  surmount  the  difficulties  of  the  times.  It  has  arranged  for 
required  assemblies  which  get  together  the  whole  College  twice 
each  term.  It  has  also  devised  a  Committee  of  Twenty-five,  repre- 
sentative students  from  all  types  of  groups  throughout  the  College, 
which  can  help  stimulate  the  undergraduates  to  the  support  of 
good  causes  and  can  also  report  back  to  the  officials  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  community.  The  student  officers,  this  Committee 
of  Twenty-five,  members  of  Representative  Assembly,  and  the 
senior  proctors  have  from  time  to  time  had  informal  Sunday  after- 
noon conferences  with  the  Dean  at  the  Deanery,  to  discuss  prob- 
lems of  the  College  and  the  best  ways  of  meeting  them.  Thus  we 
have  achieved  a  strong  sense  of  solidarity. 

The  spirit  of  blase  indifference  which  was  rather  prevalent  up  to 
last  year  seems  now  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  College  life  has 
flourished  during  the  past  winter.  Students  have  supported  with  en- 
thusiasm the  various  undergraduate  activities.  Meetings  have  been 
crowded.  Serious  interest  in  work  and  in  play  has  abounded.  New 
clubs,  especially  religious  clubs,  have  been  formed,  and  altogether 
the  year  has  been  one  of  zealous,  earnest,  and  cheerful  activity 
among  the  students. 

Not  only  in  college  affairs  but  in  helping  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  world,  the  students  have  shown  active 
interest.  They  conducted  at  Barnard  a  Model  World  Economic 
Conference  in  March,  and  they  participated  as  usual  in  the  inter- 
collegiate Regional  Model  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  order  to  stimulate  and  guide  their  interest  in  governmental  af- 
fairs, the  Department  of  Government  published  in  the  autumn  a 
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little  leaflet  called  You  and  Your  Government,  which  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  students  and  aroused  considerable  attention  within 
and  without  Barnard.  All  members  of  the  College  have  been  im- 
mensely heartened  and  stirred,  naturally,  by  the  active  part  played 
by  the  Chairman  of  our  Department  of  Government,  Professor 
Raymond  Moley,  in  giving  advice  and  competent  service  to  the  na- 
tional government. 

Not  only  the  students  but  even  more  the  Faculty  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  College  deserve  the  warmest  thanks  from  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Trustees  for  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
helpfulness  during  this  year.  They  aided  cheerfully  in  carrying  out 
the  necessary  measures  of  economy.  Moreover,  in  the  face  of  many 
personal  difficulties  and  financial  hardships,  the  senior  officers 
unanimously  urged  that  their  own  salaries  be  cut,  if  need  be,  in 
place  of  turning  off  junior  members  of  the  staff  into  a  jobless  world. 

All  the  Barnard  family,  indeed,  has  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
College  in  this  critical  time,  not  only  undergraduates  and  officers, 
but  also  alumnae.  The  remarkable  achievements  of  our  alumnae 
during  this  year  of  trial  have  contributed  immensely  to  making  it 
a  happy  and  successful  one. 

In  the  face  of  "bank  holidays"  and  other  utterly  unprecedented 
obstacles,  the  Alumnae  Fund  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  Florence  de  L.  Lowther,  '12,  and  the  general  supervision  of 
Miss  Helen  Erskine,  '04,  president  of  the  Associate  Alumnae,  made 
a  gallant  start  in  February  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  achieved  the 
really  splendid  total  of  more  than  $14,000  in  contributions.  Of  this 
$2,536  was  designated  for  student  aid  and  $116  for  endowment,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  was  undesignated. 

Nearly  all  ahimni  and  alumnae  funds  are  slow  in  getting  started, 
and  so  we  consider  this  a  remarkably  auspicious  beginning  for  such 
a  time,  auguring  a  steady  annual  flow  of  gifts  from  our  graduates 
which  will  be  a  very  material  addition  to  the  income  of  the  College. 

In  organizing  and  carrying  out  the  plans  for  this  excellent  start 
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many  individual  alumnae  helped  as  class  representatives,  commit- 
tee members,  and  clerical  workers.  To  them  all  the  College  is  most 
grateful,  but  especially  to  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Lowther,  and  the 
tireless  and  devoted  executive  secretary,  Miss  Marian  H.  Church- 
iU,  '29. 

Another  notable  achievement  of  the  Associate  Alumnae  has 
marked  the  year — the  gift  to  the  College  of  a  fund  of  over  $9,000 
for  a  Camp.  During  several  years  the  alumnae  have  been  raising 
money  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Westchester  County  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cabin,  so  that  our  week-end  camping  parties  might  have  a 
home  of  their  own.  Raising  money  has,  of  course,  become  more  and 
more  diflScult,  but  meanwhile  the  price  of  land  has  fallen.  As  a 
result,  we  were  able  to  buy  last  winter  a  delightful  tract  of  ten  acres 
on  Journey's  End  Road,  and  to  erect  an  attractive  cabin.  The  land 
is  about  five  miles  from  Ossining  and  about  two  from  our  tem- 
porary rented  camp ;  it  has  woods,  a  brook,  a  rocky  hillside,  and  a 
shelf  facing  the  south,  where  the  cabin  looks  out  on  a  charming 
view  of  the  Westchester  hills. 

The  Camp  Fund  was  exhausted  by  the  expenditures  on  the  land 
and  the  cabin,  and  we  therefore  need  gifts  for  furnishing,  equip- 
ment, and  upkeep.  We  are  most  grateful  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Meyer  for  furnishing  the  living-room,  in  very  attractive  fashion,  in 
memory  of  their  daughter  Margaret,  of  the  Class  of  1915.  We  hope 
other  gifts  will  follow,  so  that  we  shall  have  a  reasonably  well- 
equipped  camp  in  which  to  light  our  hearth  fire  at  the  formal 
opening  in  October. 

The  Alumnae  Fund  and  the  Camp  stand  out  prominendy,  but  in 
a  hundred  other  ways  the  interest  and  support  of  our  graduates 
have  been  shown  during  the  year.  The  College  has  gained  from 
them  confidence  and  strength. 

Sources  outside  the  Barnard  group  have  also  contributed  greatly 
to  that  strengthening  of  spirit  and  confident  purpose  which  the 
College  has  felt  this  year.  In  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the  nation 
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we  have,  of  course,  shared  in  that  revival  of  faith  in  the  American 
spirit  and  that  dedication  to  a  mighty  effort  to  achieve  a  better  order 
of  life,  v^^hich  have  made  these  past  months  so  moving.  In  these 
times  the  country  has  realized  anew^  the  precious  worth  of  wisdom 
and  vision.  During  recent  years  the  voice  of  the  liberal  arts  college, 
preaching  the  value  of  education  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  has  often 
seemed  to  be  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Not  so  now;  for  America  is 
again  conscious  that  these  things  are  more  needed  than  bread  itself. 
There  never  was  a  better  time  for  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  dedi- 
cated to  the  education  of  human  beings  and  their  training  for  pub- 
lic service.  Barnard  rejoices  at  its  opportunity.  Somehow  it  will 
solve  its  financial  problems.  United  and  confident,  it  faces  the 
future  gladly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 

Dean 
June  30,  /pjj 


TEACHERS   COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 
Sir: 

The  appended  reports  of  the  School  of  Education  and  the  School 
of  Practical  Arts  of  Teachers  College  give  the  picture  of  the  events 
of  the  year  past  and  the  plans  for  the  year  to  come. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  report  the  resignation  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Mr.  James  Speyer.  Elected  in  1900,  he  has 
been  devoted  in  service,  ever  generous  of  time  and  means,  and  of 
inestimable  value  in  our  councils.  We  feel  and  shall  continue  to 
feel  keenly  the  loss  of  his  participation  in  our  w^ork. 

During  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Arthur  TurnbuU  has  served  gen- 
erously as  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  In  vievv^  of  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  Mr.  TurnbuU's  business  obligations,  the  Trustees,  at  his 
urgent  request,  have  reluctantly  relieved  him  of  the  duties  of  that 
office.  We  are  happy,  how^ever,  that  he  has  consented  to  continue 
his  services  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  that  Mr. 
Valentine  E.  Macy,  Jr.,  has  accepted  the  office  of  Treasurer. 

I  announce  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Talbot 
B.  Hyde,  a  valued  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1895 
until  his  resignation  in  1929.  His  death  occurred  at  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  on  July  27,  1933. 

Teachers  College  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  gifts, 
grants,  and  bequests:  $100,000  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
toward  the  support  of  the  Child  Development  Institute;  $7,592 
from  the  General  Education  Board,  and  $68,653  from  the  Inter- 
national Education  Board,  for  the  International  Institute;  $46,000 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  research;  $13,333  froi^  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  for  the  Institute  of  School  Experimenta- 
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tion;  $5,000  for  psychiatric  education  and  $12,000  for  nursing  edu- 
cation from  the  Hartley  Corporation;  $250  from  Mr.  Cleveland  E. 
Dodge,  $500  from  Mr.  Dunlevy  Milbank,  and  $1,000  from  Mr. 
James  Speyer  for  the  Dean's  Fund  for  Emergencies;  $1,000  from 
Beta  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  for  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Student 
Loan  Fund;  $990  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Meta  A.  Baum;  $900 
from  the  Student  Personnel  Administration  Club  to  found  the 
Romiett  Stevens  Memorial  Loan  Fund;  $615  from  friends  and 
former  students  of  Miss  Annie  E.  Moore  to  found  the  Annie  E. 
Moore  Fund  in  the  Library  of  Teachers  College;  $500  from  the 
New  York  Foundation  for  research;  $350  from  Kappa  Chapter  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  for  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi  Student  Loan  Fund;  $300 
from  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  for  research;  $200  from  the  Par- 
ents Association  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  use  of  the 
Elementary  School;  $100  from  the  Jackson  Heights  College 
Women's  Club  for  the  student  loan  funds. 

"The  Revolution"  is  a  proper  noun  in  American  history.  It  refers 
directly  to  the  War  of  Independence.  When  we  say  "before  the 
Revolution,"  we  are  referring  to  the  Colonial  times  when  our 
fathers  were  subject  to  the  Crown.  "After  the  Revolution"  indicates 
all  the  years  following  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783.  But  it  is 
possible  that  this  term  may  come  to  have  a  different  meaning.  It 
may  be  that  future  school  children  will  connect  the  word  "revo- 
lution" with  the  events  beginning  in  the  year  1933,  which  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  introduction  of 
the  fundamental  changes  in  the  government  and  the  life  of  the 
United  States  consequent  upon  it.  This  year  may  mark  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  United  States — the  end  of  one  era  and 
the  beginning  of  another.  Possibly  1933  will  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  pivotal  date,  like  1776  or  1789;  not  to  commemorate  the  formal 
proclamation  of  independence  from  royalty  nor  the  beginning  of 
revolt  against  tyranny,  but  rather  to  mark  the  time  when,  at  the 
dictate  of  stern  necessity,  Americans  peacefully  and  without  vio- 
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Icncc  broke  willi  llicir  past,  embarked  upon  an  experiment,  and 
bartered  a  part  of  their  liberty  to  secure  greater  equality. 

To  the  American  a  revolution  is  like  a  surgical  operation.  When 
it  lies  in  the  future  it  is  dreaded;  when  it  is  successfully  passed  it 
becomes  an  object  for  celebration.  Daughters  of  a  revolution  of 
long  ago  are  honored ;  mothers  of  a  revolution  to  come  are  feared. 
So  it  may  be  that  the  term  revolution  will  not  find  popular  favor 
when  applied  to  current  events.  It  is  possible  that  our  people  will 
find  comfort  in  believing  that  we  are  making  no  fundamental 
change  and  that  the  old  order  is  continuing  with  only  slight  modi- 
fication. But  educators,  no  matter  how  conservative  they  may  be, 
must  not  delude  themselves.  It  is  their  task  to  plan  the  educational 
program  so  that  it  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people.  Properly  to  perform  this  task  they  must  appraise  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  under  the  New  Deal.  They  must 
analyze  the  social  order  as  it  is  projected.  They  must  understand 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  innovations  that  have  been  made. 
Whether  they  use  the  term  revolution  or  not,  the  events  since 
Inauguration  Day  have  given  to  the  American  schoolmaster  the 
greatest  challenge  that  he  has  ever  received. 

For  we  can  agree  with  Tugwell  that  "March  4  may  be  taken  . . . 
as  the  low  point  in  our  history.  Borne  down  by  one  disaster  after 
another,  overcome  by  an  almost  complete  paralysis  of  will,  we 
stood  bowed,  a  nation  without  a  leader,  lost.  Business  crept  to  a 
standstill.  Millions  of  blameless  people  shuffled  in  breadlines.  Every 
bank  in  the  land  was  closed.  Groups  of  farmers  in  open  revolt 
defied  their  creditors  and  the  law.  We  hardly  knew  whether  we 
had  a  government  any  longer.  None  of  us  who  lived  through 
the  tension  and  hysteria  of  that  gray  inauguration  day  will  ever 
forget  it."^  Blind,  unreasoning  fear  held  the  country  in  its  grip. 
There  was  a  hush  upon  the  sidewalks  of  New  York.  It  was  for 
a  Paris  like  this  that  St.  Genevieve  prayed;  it  was  for  such  a  Rome 

»  Tugwell,  R.  G.,  "The  Ideas  Behind  the  New  Deal,"  The  New  York  Times,  July  i6,  1933. 
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that  Horatius  held  the  bridge.  But  it  was  no  Attila,  no  Tarquin 
that  we  had  to  fear.  The  enemy  was  within  our  gates,  within  our 
hearts.  Competition  unrestricted,  selfishness  uncontrolled,  stupid- 
ity and  turpitude  almost  had  brought  the  nation  to  its  knees.  And 
it  was  this  enemy  that  the  new  government  mobilized  its  forces  to 
defeat.  Whatever  criticism  may  be  made  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration, whatever  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  developments  at 
Washington,  we  must  always  remember  the  state  of  affairs  last 
March  and  be  grateful  for  the  courage  and  resolution  that  were 
shown.  For  we  thought  we  were  lost  and  we  have  been  saved. 
Hope  had  vanished  and  confidence  has  been  restored.  In  the  short 
space  of  one  hundred  days  all  was  changed.  We  must  always  be 
thankful  for  that. 

It  was  a  novel  task  that  confronted  the  government,  one  far 
more  complicated  than  waging  war.  There  was  little  precedent 
upon  which  to  act.  Tugwell  puts  the  problem  as  follows: 

The  government's  house  had  to  be  set  in  order  and  its  credit  reestablished. 
The  faith  of  the  people  in  their  banks  had  to  be  restored.  Food  and  shelter 
had  to  be  provided  for  great  masses  of  the  hungry  and  homeless,  and  this  task 
was  but  a  detail  in  view  of  the  longer  task  beyond.  The  longer  task  was  to  get 
the  wheels  of  industry  turning,  to  put  millions  back  to  work,  to  restore  to  the 
people  of  this  country  a  reasonable  assurance  of  security. 

That  is  still  the  test  by  which  all  our  present  efforts  must  in  the  end  be 
judged.  Unless  we  can  make  the  people  feel  again  that  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  work,  work  will  be  provided;  unless  we  can  by  a  balanced  allocation 
of  enterprise,  assure  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all  who  do  their  part; 
unless, — ^not  with  words  but  with  jobs, — we  can  make  the  ordinary  man  and 
woman  feel  that  their  lives  and  efforts  are  wanted  in  this  society,  then  our 
plans  will  have  f ailed. - 

Of  course  such  a  program  is  beyond  the  experience  of  a  govern- 
ment planned  to  operate  under  an  economy  of  laissez  faire.  It  is 
one  thing  to  direct  the  army,  the  navy,  and  foreign  service,  to  oper- 
ate the  post  ofi&ce  and  the  national  parks,  to  maintain  lighthouses, 
and  to  deepen  rivers  and  harbors.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  restore 

'  Tugwell,  op.  at. 
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buying  power  to  the  farm,  to  raise  price  levels,  to  establish  means 
of  self-control  for  agriculture  and  industry,  to  control  competition, 
to  enlarge  incomes,  and  to  secure  the  people  against  risk.  The  old 
machinery  could  not  do  this.  The  New  Deal  required  a  new  dealer. 
In  order  to  deal,  it  was  necessary  for  one  person  to  have  the  entire 
deck  in  his  hands.  This  is  the  essence  of  government  under  the 
New  Deal.  There  is  a  double  concentration.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  assumed  powers  far  beyond  anything  hitherto  contem- 
plated, and  within  the  Federal  Government  itself  these  powers 
have  been  centered  in  the  Executive. 

Thus  the  New  Deal  first  seeks  to  remove  from  private  indi- 
viduals, from  localities,  and  from  states,  and  concentrate  at  Wash- 
ington, the  power  of  national  planning,  the  control  of  exploitation 
and  competition,  and  the  management  of  the  huge  combinations 
that  must  prevail  if  the  wealth  which  they  develop  is  to  be  justly 
distributed. 

The  second  step  is  to  confer  these  powers  upon  the  Executive. 
Under  the  Reorganization  Act,  the  National  Economy  Act,  the 
Relief  Act,  the  Farm  Act,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
and  other  acts  of  the  one  hundred  days,  at  least  seventy-seven 
powers  were  transferred  to  the  Executive,  among  them  the  power 
to  control  and  administer  all  business  and  industry;  to  govern 
production,  prices,  profits,  competition,  wages,  and  the  hours  of 
labor;  to  reapportion  private  wealth  and  income  throughout  the 
nation;  to  debase  money  on  behalf  of  the  debtor  class;  to  produce 
inflation  in  the  interest  of  certain  classes;  and  "the  power  speci- 
fically to  reduce  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar  one-half — or,  that  is 
to  say,  the  power,  simply  by  proclamation,  to  double  the  price  of 
everything  that  is  priced  in  dollars  and  to  halve  the  value  of  every 
obligation  payable  in  dollars,  such  as  debts,  bonds  and  mortgages, 
insurance  policies,  bank  deposits."^ 

These  acts  of  the  New  Deal  constitute  the  sharpest  break  with 

'The  substance  of  this  paragraph  follows  the  analysis  of  Caret  Garrett  in  "The  Hundred  Days," 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  August  12,  1933. 
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the  past  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Our  fathers  set  up  a 
government  of  laws,  not  a  government  of  men.  The  New  Deal 
sets  up  a  government  of  men,  not  a  government  of  laws.  Our 
fathers  set  up  a  government  with  powers  divided,  between  the 
states  and  the  nation,  between  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  New  Deal  concentrates  these  powers  in  the  Executive. 
Truly  we  are  living  through  a  revolution.  To  defeat  a  common 
enemy  we  have  established  what  amounts  to  a  dictatorship.  The 
interesting  feature  of  the  New  Deal  is  that  the  people  seem  to  like 
it,  that  there  is  little  protest.  If  the  President  can  deal  the  cards, 
let  him  deal.  "If  any  man  can  play  the  pipes,  in  God's  name  let  him 
play." 

In  the  old  days  the  American  people  would  not  have  welcomed 
a  dictatorship.  Those  who  were  brought  up  on  the  words  of  Locke, 
Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau,  those  who  read  Jefferson,  Adams, 
and  Monroe,  those  who  were  bred  on  Thomas  Paine,  Noah  Web- 
ster, The  Federalist  and  the  other  writings  of  Hamilton  and  Madi- 
son had  aroused  within  them  a  love  of  freedom.  It  was  of  a  "Sweet 
Land  of  Liberty"  that  they  sang,  of  a  "home  of  the  brave  and  the 
free."  They  said,  "Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  Death."  They  set 
up  a  government  of  checks  and  balances,  and  they  reserved  to 
themselves,  to  their  families,  to  their  localities,  and  to  their  states 
all  the  power  possible.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  almost 
missed  ratification  because  of  what  was  believed  to  be  too  great 
a  transfer  of  power.  The  student  of  history  knows  the  origin  of 
this  love  of  liberty.  From  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  past 
he  learns  to  appreciate  the  unhappiness  of  life  under  a  despot,  and 
the  injustice  of  existence  under  a  tyrant.  He  also  learns  what  some- 
times we  forget,  that  economic  tyranny  is  as  bad  as  political 
tyranny  and  that  they  go  together.  The  American  dream  was 
not  only  an  urge  toward  a  new  civilization;  it  was  a  flight  from 
despotism,  political  and  economic. 
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Too  long  had  our  ancestors  lived  under  a  system  where  taxes 
were  farmed  out  to  be  collected  on  the  basis  of  all  the  traffic  would 
bear.  One  needs  only  to  read  Turgot  or  Mirabeau  to  learn  of  the 
misery  caused  by  the  corvee  and  gabelle,  the  enforced  labor  of  the 
poorest  and  sales  taxes  upon  the  necessities  of  the  most  needy,  and 
to  appreciate  the  hopelessness  of  life  where  trade,  industry,  and 
business  were  in  the  hands  of  closed  corporations  operating  under 
favor  of  the  government,  where  prices,  quality,  and  standards 
were  fixed  by  the  central  authority.  In  fact,  some  of  our  ancestors 
fled  from  a  condition  of  economic  affairs  caused  by  an  economic 
program  which,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the  New  Deal.  This 
took  place  in  France  when  Louis  XIV  was  king.  Under  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin  conditions  had  become  progressively  worse.  The 
taxing  system  had  broken  down.  Out  of  84,000,000  livres  (dollars) 
exacted  from  the  people  in  1661,  less  than  23,000,000  reached  the 
treasury.  The  government  was  virtually  bankrupt.  "The  galleys 
and  prisons  were  crowded,  not  with  criminals,  but  with  default- 
ing tax-payers  and  collectors."  The  people  were  impoverished. 
Despair  stalked  the  land.  Trade  and  agriculture  were  dead  or  fast 
dying.  "The  time  had  surely  come,"  Sargent  says,  "for  a  drastic 
reform." 

Colbert  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  Immediately  upon  his  accession 
he  proceeded  with  utmost  vigor,  and  supported  fully  by  the  king 
embarked  upon  an  economic  program,  a  "new  deal,"  which  set 
France  upon  her  feet.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  in  detail  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  simplified,  and  unified,  the  taxing  system  and 
made  it  more  just.  The  revenues  began  to  reach  the  treasury.  What 
interests  us  is  the  way  in  which  he  tried  to  build  up  the  economic 
strength  of  the  nation.  In  his  Edict  of  1664  he  states  his  purpose: 

With  a  view  to  that  end  we  determined  to  undertake  in  our  own  person 
the  care  of  the  administration  of  our  finances,  on  the  ground  that  these  were 
the  foundation  of  all  that  we  could  do  for  their  [the  people's]  relief.  But  as 
we  were  well  aware  that  the  relief  we  were  granting  them  could  certainly 
diminish  their  wretchedness  and  give  them  some  opportunity  for  existence, 
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but  could  not  bring  affluence  to  them  so  that  they  might  taste  the  sweets  of 
existence;  and  as  we  were  aware  that  commerce  alone  can  produce  that  great 
result,  we  have  labored  from  the  very  beginning  to  lay  the  first  foundations 
with  a  view  to  its  reestablishment. 

The  successive  acts  in  the  reestablishment  of  commerce  were  as 
follows : 

Colbert  removed  the  various  obstacles  to  trade  within  the  nation,  system- 
atizing and  unifying  duties,  and  building  and  repairing  roads,  bridges,  and 
causeways. 

He  tried  to  develop  France  as  a  national  unit,  discouraging  all  trade  from 
abroad.  He  imported  skilled  workmen,  he  established  new  industries,  he 
guaranteed  advantages  and  privileges  to  foreign  manufacturers  who  would 
come  to  France. 

He  established  the  Royal  Council  of  Commerce  to  advise  the  King  with  re- 
gard to  trade;  by  circulars  he  introduced  propaganda  to  encourage  the  people 
to  manufacture  and  the  men  of  wealth  to  invest  in  factories;  he  encouraged 
manufactures  by  granting  exclusive  rights,  by  royal  patronage,  by  royal 
subsidy. 

He  arranged  for  the  government  to  control  industry,  to  determine  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  size.  He  prepared  minute  regulations  with  regard  to 
almost  every  manufacture.  These  he  enforced  by  inspection,  "exposure,"  and 
confiscation. 

To  provide  greater  circulation,  he  debased  the  coinage. 

The  student  who  is  interested  in  Colbert  finds  many  interesting 
parallels  between  his  policy  and  that  of  the  New  Deal.  Colbert 
revived  France.  He  brought  wealth  to  the  kingdom.  He  provided 
employment  for  the  people.  In  his  Memoirs  of  1680  he  says  with 
pride,  "All  these  establishments  have  provided  a  living  for  an  in- 
finite number  of  persons  and  have  kept  money  within  the  king- 
dom." 

The  plan  succeeded  for  a  time,  but  it  could  not  last.  As  Sargent 
comments: 

Idleness  and  indifference  in  the  people  no  less  than  their  magistrates,  the 
solid  conservatism  of  ignorance,  of  nature's  content  with  things  as  they  are 
and  always  have  been,  incapable  even  of  realizing  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
improvement,  these  were  barriers  too  strong  for  the  forces  of  persuasion  and 
good  counsel.* 

*  Sargent,  A.  J.,  The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert,  p.  56.  London,  1899. 
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In  place  of  relying  upon  information  and  advice,  the  government 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  force.  A  huge  bureaucracy  was  set  up. 
Rules,  regulations,  and  precedents  interpreted  by  minor  function- 
aries were  substituted  for  the  decision  and  wisdom  of  the  genius, 
with  the  result  that  foreign  trade  began  to  decline  and  the  people 
to  complain.  Here  is  an  early  example  of  a  "squawk"  from  the 
populace,  that  in  a  century  led  to  the  French  Revolution. 

It  is  this  government  control  of  business,  temperate  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  man,  despotic  in  the  power  of  the  functionary,  which 
develops  the  love  of  liberty.  It  explains  the  emergence  of  Turgot, 
his  brief  period  in  office,  the  rise  of  the  privileged  classes  to  effect 
his  downfall,  and  the  resurgence  of  his  ideas  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, a  decade  after  his  death.  The  Revolution  in  Russia,  the 
triumph  of  the  Fascisti  in  Rome,  the  New  Deal  in  America,  each 
put  the  government  into  business.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  note 
that  the  first  acts  of  the  people  of  France  after  1789  were  to  take 
the  government  out.  Dictatorship  of  business  as  well  as  dictatorship 
of  politics  tends  to  degenerate  into  despotism. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  nowhere  in  political  science  can  one 
discover  an  ideal  government.  There  is  no  set  standard  upon  which 
wise  men  unanimously  agree.  Madison  wrote  to  Jefferson  in  1788, 
when  they  were  discussing  the  merits  of  the  proposed  Constitution, 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  Liberty  should  be  equally  exposed  to 
danger  whether  the  government  have  too  much  or  too  little  power,  and  that 
the  line  which  divides  these  extremes  should  be  so  inaccurately  defined  by 
experience. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  checked  and  balanced,  di- 
vided in  various  ways,  was  once  capable  of  meeting  most  of  its 
needs;  but  it  could  not  function  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  World 
War.  Dictatorial  powers  were  granted  to  Lincoln  and  Woodrow 
Wilson.  When  the  emergency  ceased,  the  government  reassumed 
its  normal  aspect.  In  the  present  crisis  dictatorial  powers  have 
again  been  granted,  and  far  more  comprehensive  functions  have 
been  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government.  When  our  government 
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had  too  little  power,  our  liberties  were  in  danger.  Now  that  it  is 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  day,  should  one  fear  degenera- 
tion into  despotism  ?  Americans  won  their  liberty  at  a  price  of  the 
lives,  property,  and  effort  of  many  who  have  gone  before.  These 
liberties  have  been  cherished  and  handed  down  to  us.  We  must  not 
trifle  lightly  with  this  heritage.  "Every  free  people,"  says  Rousseau, 
"should  remember  this  maxim,  that  tho'  nations  may  acquire 
liberty,  yet  if  once  this  inestimable  acquisition  is  lost,  it  is  abso- 
lutely irrecoverable."^  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  proceed  under  a  dic- 
tatorship and  at  the  same  time  guard  our  liberties  ? 

Writers  on  governments  agree  that  dictatorship  unchecked  will 
degenerate  into  tyranny.  Various  controls  over  dictatorship  have 
been  advanced.  The  simplest  is  to  limit  the  time  of  office.  The 
Romans  elected  a  dictator  for  six  months  only,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  powers  reverted.  Rousseau,  discussing  dictator- 
ship in  a  chapter  in  his  Social  Contract,  admitted  its  need  on  rare 
occasions,  and  suggested  guarding  it  as  follows: 

After  all,  in  whatever  manner  this  important  commission  [dictatorship] 
may  be  conferred,  it  is  of  consequence  to  limit  its  duration  to  a  short  term; 
which  should  on  no  occasion  be  prolonged.  In  these  conjunctures,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator,  the  state  is  presendy  saved  or  destroyed,  which 
causes  being  over,  the  dictator  becomes  useless  and  tyrannical.® 

A  number  of  the  Acts  of  Congress,  under  the  New  Deal,  guard 
our  liberties  by  limiting  the  time.  But  one  wonders  whether  the 
war  parallel  holds  good.  The  enemy  appears,  the  dictator  is  ap- 
pointed, and  the  war  is  waged.  If  lost,  there  is  no  power  left;  if 
won,  the  crisis  is  past.  But  the  war  which  the  New  Deal  is  fighting 
is  waged  against  no  temporary  foe.  It  has  assumed  a  task  which  is 
likely  to  be  perpetual.  It  seems  improbable  that  a  government 
which  presumes  to  manage  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce 
in  times  of  chaos  can  quietly  step  out  and  allow  the  same  events 
to  occur  again. 

A  second  guard  against  the  degeneration  of  dictatorship  into 

^  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  Miscellaneous  Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  58.  London,  1763. 
«  Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  i67H58. 
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tyranny  is  the  right  to  selection  and  removal.  The  American 
people  elected  President  Roosevelt;  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress conferred  power  upon  him.  What  was  given  can  be  taken 
away,  in  part  at  will,  in  part  at  stated  intervals.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  confer  dictatorial  powers  in  other  enterprises  in  our  society.  In 
our  universities,  in  our  public  school  systems,  in  our  hospitals,  in 
our  waterworks,  in  our  city  engineering  departments,  we  com- 
monly grant  large  powers  to  administrative  officers.  There  we 
have  a  government  of  men  rather  than  a  government  of  law. 
Whenever  we  like  we  can  guard  against  despotism  by  the  power 
of  removal  and  the  power  to  select  a  successor.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  New  Deal,  there  is  at  least  room  for  doubt  whether  the  power 
of  selection  and  removal  will  constitute  an  adequate  safeguard. 
The  large  powers  over  business  not  only  will  accrue  to  the  indi- 
vidual incumbent,  but  will  attach  to  the  office  as  well.  Of  necessity 
a  powerful  and  large  group  of  subordinates  will  take  over  a  share 
of  authority.  We  know  the  avidity  with  which  bureaucrats  lap  up 
power  and  build  themselves  into  permanent  possession  of  a  func- 
tion, an  office,  or  a  prerogative. 

Another  limitation  of  dictatorship  is  the  direct  circumscription 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  written  law.  This,  in  a  measure,  we 
now  have;  but  laws  live  by  their  interpretation  as  well  as  by  their 
specific  statements;  and  large  powers  are  delegated  by  these  laws 
as  they  stand.  If  our  economic  life  is  so  managed  as  to  appeal  to 
the  majority  of  Americans,  Congress  will  hesitate  to  tamper  with 
governmental  procedures  which  are  working  well. 

The  only  other  possible  limitation  of  dictatorship  is  education. 
When  people  are  basely  ignorant,  democratic  government  is  impos- 
sible. Madison  expressed  this  clearly  in  his  letter  to  W.  T.  Barry 
in  1822: 

A  popular  government  without  popular  information,  or  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  Farce  or  a  Tragedy,  or  perhaps  both.  Knowl- 
edge will  forever  govern  ignorance;  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives. 
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It  is  said  that  one  reason  for  the  early  success  of  "the  American 
experiment"  was  that  the  people  knew  something  about  self- 
government.  Already  they  had  had  a  century  and  a  half  of  experi- 
ence. They  had  built  roads  and  bridges,  they  had  drained  the 
swamps,  they  had  supported  schools,  they  had  waged  war,  and 
they  had  taxed  themselves  to  support  these  enterprises.  By  personal 
experience  they  had  prepared  themselves.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
problems  of  government  were  interesting  to  the  people  of  that 
day;  and  the  idea  of  building  a  new  society  on  a  new  plan  for  new 
purposes  had  captured  their  imagination.  The  huge  circulation  of 
the  pamphlets  of  Thomas  Paine  and  Noah  Webster  testifies  to 
the  people's  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  governmental  problems. 
The  way  in  which  Freneau  and  Alexander  Hamilton  discussed  at 
length  and  in  detail  the  issues  of  the  debt,  the  bank  and  the  Jay 
Treaty,  as  well  as  the  issuance  and  effect  of  The  Federalist,  indi- 
cates that  a  significant  part  of  the  public  would  read  if  oif  ered  the 
opportunity,  would  discuss  if  presented  the  issues,  and  would  act 
in  accord.  The  debating  society,  the  country  store,  even  the  taverns 
were  fora  for  political  speculation.  Members  of  Congress  felt  them- 
selves responsible  to  that  part  of  their  constituents  who  both  knew 
and  were  concerned.  The  problems  of  government  were  not  be- 
yond the  experience  of  those  at  home.  The  course  had  already 
been  charted.  No  dictatorship  was  needed.  No  tyranny  would  be 
tolerated. 

It  is  only  when  a  brand-new  problem  comes  along  that  the 
directors  of  government  may  have  to  go  beyond  the  people.  In 
Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone  there  appears  the  following  passage : 

In  the  beginning  of  1870  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  wrote  of  him  to 
another,  "I  fear  that  he  is  steering  straight  upon  the  rocks."  .  .  .  The  occasion 
was  the  measure  for  dealing  with  the  land  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  difl&culty  arose 
from  the  huge  and  bottomless  ignorance  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  power 
lay.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  said,  and  said  truly,  of 
the  learned  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  that  he  knew  no  more  of  land  tenures  in 
Ireland  than  he  knew  of  land  tenures  in  the  moon.  At  the  beginning  much 
the  same  might  have  been  observed  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  two  houses  of  Par- 
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liament,  and  of  the  whole  mass  of  British  electors.  No  doubt  one  e^ect  of  this 
great  ignorance  was  to  ma\e  Mr.  Gladstone  dictator.  Still  ignorance  left  all 
the  more  power  to  prejudice  and  interests/ 

And  it  is  always  a  temptation  to  meet  "prejudice  and  interests" 
by  force,  to  give  (to  use  the  phrase  attributed  to  General  Johnson) 
"a  sock  on  the  jaw." 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  education,  there  are  four  kinds  of 
government.  There  are  the  ignorant  leading  the  ignorant.  This  is 
tyranny.  There  are  the  ignorant  leading  the  wise.  This  is  a  prel- 
ude to  revolution.  There  are  the  wise  leading  the  ignorant.  This 
is  dictatorship,  possibly  a  benevolent  autocracy.  There  are  the  wise 
leading  the  wise,  giving  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  This  is 
the  ideal  of  democracy. 

If  we  review  the  present  situation  of  the  United  States  in  this 
light,  we  see  that  the  crisis  of  1933  has  caused  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume  power  over  functions  and  prerogatives  hitherto  in 
private  hands;  it  has  forced  into  public  office  men  who  know;  it 
has  compelled  experimentation  in  the  public  direction  of  economic 
processes,  sometimes  by  persuasion  and  propagandizing,  some- 
times by  psychological  or  physical  coercion.  The  leaders  are  none 
too  certain  of  their  solutions,  but  the  people  know  far  less.  Thus, 
at  the  moment  with  us,  the  wise  or  semi-wise  are  leading  the  igno- 
rant; and,  if  this  condition  continues,  it  is  almost  certain  to  degen- 
erate into  tyranny.  The  problem  which  confronts  us  is  obvious. 

If  Americans  love  their  liberty,  if  they  hope  to  make  the  demo- 
cratic experiment  succeed,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  servitude  in  the 
future,  it  is  imperative  that  the  knowledge  of  the  people  begin  as 
soon  as  possible  to  approximate  the  knowledge  of  the  leaders;  that 
the  people  come  to  know  the  problems  which  their  leaders  are 
attempting  to  solve,  sufficiently  well  to  enable  them  to  distinguish 
success  from  failure,  to  permit  them  to  cooperate  with  a  will  rather 
than  to  yield  obedience  which  must  be  blind  and  sullen  because 
it  is  forced. 

^  Morley,  John,  The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Vol.  II,  p.  281.  London,  1903. 
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"And  say  finally,"  wrote  Jefferson  to  Madison  in  1787,  "whether 
peace  is  best  preserved  by  giving  energy  to  the  government,  or 
information  to  the  people.  The  last  is  the  most  certain,  and  the 
most  legitimate  engine  of  the  government.  Educate  and  inform 

the  whole  mass  of  the  people They  are  the  only  sure  reliance 

for  the  preservation  of  our  liberty." 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  New  Deal  demands  a  new  education. 
The  basic  studies,  the  three  R's,  languages,  history,  science,  and 
mathematics,  still  hold  their  place.  The  old  faith  in  any  educational 
process  well  done  still  has  its  worth.  But  education  of  this  sort  will 
do  as  well  for  Japan  or  Soviet  Russia  as  for  our  own  country  yester- 
day or  tomorrow.  The  education  required  by  the  New  Deal  must 
go  far  beyond  this. 

It  must  have  as  its  aim  the  production  of  citizens  who  understand 
the  society  in  which  we  have  lived,  the  evil  effects  of  selfishness, 
the  social  suicide  of  cut-throat  competition,  and  the  stupidity  of 
narrow  nationalism  in  a  world  society.  It  must  hold  as  its  purpose 
the  production  of  citizens  who  will  have  the  background  and 
knowledge  sufficient  to  judge  clearly  the  efforts  of  their  leaders 
toward  economic  reconstruction.  Our  people  may  know  the  geog- 
raphy of  South  America;  they  may  be  able  to  list  the  capitals  and 
rivers  of  the  various  states;  they  may  even  be  able  to  spell  correctly 
the  words  "economics"  or  "justice";  but  they  must  in  addition 
know  what  these  facts  and  words  mean. 

Recently  the  milk  producers  of  Connecticut  have  been  striving 
to  obtain  seven  cents  a  quart  for  4  per  cent  milk.  This  granted,  it 
now  appears  that  the  consumers  are  protesting  because  they  are 
forced  to  pay  fourteen  cents.  Is  this  spread  in  price  just?  Many 
factors  must  be  taken  into  account  to  give  the  answer;  but  at  the 
moment  those  in  power  who  are  trying  to  settle  these  differences 
are  handicapped  because,  despite  the  fact  that  almost  everybody 
uses  milk,  cream,  or  butter,  no  one — neither  producer,  processor, 
nor  consumer — knows  enough  about  the  milk  industry,  its  prob- 
lems, its  difficulties,  either  to  make  a  wise  decision  or  to  support  a 
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wiscdecb::-  :i  ~i:t.  Vr.-;:-  '^.f.  :;r.v  .  -:_-..^:  -:::::rr:  ~i"]  be 
starved,  ::;:-:::::  -  .^;  y;  ;_-  —  :.\:,-:::,  :;:_  .:r.;::  ^^'^  i.t 
iobbed,c:  ■  _-^  ::;::::  ::  ..  ::::i:::  ":  :t:^t  i  ;:::^-tr::.  ■.v:.::^ 

the  peop^t  :     i:  -  ::     t:   t  :::  :    t"   t     t:  i:  i  t:: :::t  a 

sohdiaa  v;.:;;.  siouid  need  no  tr.:::;-"::.:  :-:■;' i  :;:_^i^ 
approval. 

Wheat,  :  \  -  :  com.  cii-„-  r  ir.  d  r.  i      :      :rins:,  trade  and 

tran^iorti    ::     t;:;  "    ::i:  i  ::   :tr  :ii  has  been 

hfoog^ur  i:  ^^     :::   -    :t  ;:  :;t  >^t     1  '  i      :h  is  a  chal- 

knge  to  1  ':.-  ^  :_-  ir^  dae  wisdom  .:  .  :  ^tackrs.  The 
people  sh:  _.:  •' ;     . 

The  fir-  i  r     -  :    :    it  :  New  Deal,  ±t-  :  -  i     t  . 

Icind  of  e  i:      :.  i  ier  than  :    i       t:i; ::   :t  of- 

feied,  out  i:jt::t:  -;  :;.-  •_::  i.::t::rr.i:' -  ::  -;.-;  ^>;  ■  i:. :  trvU 
fomidiii  fi  :-       =  - 

pctitivev  t  :  _ ,  _- 

gested  in  ::-■::=:.:--:.-:     :::::.:  ".      ;::.;.t  :  .i \:::.\ 

of  thesoc:^^  i:.:  -..:.:::..  : iz:  7;.-:i:  ;:  .:":-i;  :.-  v  -  ::.t  •  ::. :. 
'TScwdci::  >.ivt  :.,tr.  "iit  ::-.  ::.':  ::".  ;r-'.  T;t  ::::z.- 
of  Amen  '\ :  ,.' :  ^::.  vv  -;_::  :.:.:■.;..;  i.:;.-;:.  .-  :..■--:.. 
that  this  ::      v  -;  :  ~.::.t    '  :      ^  .^-c  _^l  ^  r  :     -:  .^.i;; 

with  the  z\.:.:::     :  :     :       :         :  _t::     pon  it. 

Thisec::       :i  :  ^:  i:  r  -,  ^     rode.  It  is  impoKinMc 

toaccomi  :  -t  :t  2^  da j,  the  few  weeks  a  year,  and 

the  few  y  1 1:  rrm.  It  means  extended  cdo- 

catioD.  It :   :  '  ~  joder  twenty  will  not  be 

wanted  L'.  i.  rfquire  at  least  foorteen 

years  of  scfaodini:    ^  td  adult  edocation  later  oo, 

for  teachers  to  pr . :  - :  r  r.  who  will  meet  the  new 

standards: 

Forthermore,  this  program  must  be  given  to  all  the  people. 
The  United  States  caimot  atf ord  to  have  edncation  advanced  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  backward  in  another.  Ignorance  at 
any  point,  however  remote,  is  a  source  of  danger. 


itt; 
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sidy  in  almost  any  form  can  meet  the  need  of  the  hour;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  national  leaders  will  see  its  importance. 

It  is  obvious,  if  this  discussion  be  sound,  that  the  New  Deal 
imposes  a  large  task  upon  Teachers  College.  No  branch  of  our 
work  should  be  unaffected;  no  aspect  of  our  labors  should  be  with- 
out its  influence.  The  main  problems  are  three:  by  studies  of 
possible  economies  and  efficient  financing  to  help  the  states  to 
keep  education  alive,  by  publication  and  preparation  of  materials 
of  instruction  to  redirect  the  curriculum  into  new  channels,  and  in 
general  in  all  aspects  of  our  work  again  to  attack  on  all  fronts  the 
problem  of  adjusting  our  educational  system  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  United  States  was  founded,  to  preserve  our  liberties,  to 
give  equality,  to  bring  fraternity  among  men. 

The  problem  of  greater  economy  and  more  efficient  financing 
has  occupied  a  large  place  in  our  endeavors  during  the  past  year. 
The  findings  of  a  conference  of  leading  school  executives  and  citi- 
zens in  February  went  to  every  part  of  the  country.  Director  Mort 
has  been  active  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  Professor 
Strayer  has  been  in  consultation  in  Illinois  and  Alabama.  Professor 
Norton,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Emergency 
in  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  has  spent  most  of  the  year  in  assisting 
our  leaders  to  chart  their  course  upon  the  basis  of  such  knowledge 
and  researches  as  are  now  available.  The  two  weeks'  Institute  held 
at  the  University  in  the  Summer  Session  was  attended  by  either 
the  chief  administrative  educational  officers  from  the  entire  coun- 
try, or  their  delegates.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  National  Finance 
Survey  was  cut  short  by  the  Federal  economy  program,  but  Director 
Mort  has  been  enabled  to  continue  in  a  modest  way,  first  by  a 
grant  from  the  General  Education  Board,  and  during  the  coming 
year  by  an  appropriation  from  the  University  Council  for  Research 
in  the  Social  Sciences.  Teachers  College  is  represented  in  Governor 
Lehman's  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Public  Education,  and  to 
this  Professor  Strayer  will  donate  his  services  as  Director  of  Studies. 
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For  many  years  past,  Teachers  College  has  foreseen  that  changes 
will  of  necessity  come  in  the  curriculum  if  schools  are  to  respond 
to  the  problems  attendant  upon  the  Machine  Age  and  the  Power 
Age  into  which  we  are  passing.  The  philosophers  and  curriculum 
specialists,  the  psychologists,  sociologists,  and  economists,  the  spe- 
cialists in  home  economics,  and  representatives  of  many  other  fields 
have  been  reviewing  the  past  to  forecast  the  future,  so  that  schools 
may  not  lag  behind  the  changes  that  are  occurring  in  our  society. 
The  College  schools  and  New  College  have  been  active  in  trying 
to  apply  in  practice  the  theories  advanced,  although  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one  institution  can  digest  all  the  different  plans  and  theories 
advanced  from  so  many  points  of  view.  With  particular  reference 
to  the  details  of  the  New  Deal  there  has  been  one  project  of  im- 
portance. A  grant  of  $10,000  has  been  made  to  Teachers  College 
to  enable  Professors  Edmund  Brunner,  Herbert  Bruner,  and  other 
curriculum  specialists  to  prepare  for  use  in  elementary  schools, 
junior  high  schools,  high  schools,  and  adult  education  classes  ma- 
terials dealing  with  and  explaining  the  recent  Acts  of  Congress 
and  their  mode  of  application  by  the  Government.  Professor  L.  C. 
Marshall  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  drafted  to  assist, 
and  there  will  be  available  shortly  some  fifteen  brochures  suitable 
for  class  use.  This  enterprise  should  have  great  value  for  all  schools, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  can  be  continued  and  extended  to 
many  other  aspects  of  the  New  Deal. 

Important  as  are  the  services  of  the  College  in  assisting  to  estab- 
lish wise  economy  and  adequate  finance,  and  in  guiding  the  cur- 
riculum toward  greater  effectiveness  in  the  Power  Age  and  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  New  Deal,  the  larger  aspect  is,  of  course, 
the  real  problem.  There  was  once  a  time  when  Americans  loved 
liberty  and  feared  tyranny;  and  it  was  to  perpetuate  this  spirit  that 
the  means  of  education  of  that  day  were  directed.  Sometimes  it  was 
the  function  of  the  school;  more  often  of  the  less  formal  agencies 
of  popular  education.  For  the  American  who  had  just  escaped 
from  political  and  economic  despotism  kept  "the  fierce  spirit  of 
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liberty"  alive  in  his  breast  and  took  pains  to  arouse  it  in  the  hearts 
of  his  children. 

For  we  know  that  the  torch  of  liberty  needs  loving  care.  Un- 
attended and  unworshiped,  it  flickers  and  burns  low.  It  was  the 
Jacobin  Clubs,  throughout  France,  carrying  on  one  of  the  most 
effective  programs  of  adult  education  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
that  laid  the  foundations  for  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  citi- 
zens' clubs  and  private,  often  secret,  schools  that  by  education 
liberated  Bulgaria  from  the  Turk.  It  was  the  American  school,  the 
American  press,  the  American  pulpit  that  gave  the  battle  cry  of 
freedom.  We  must  revive  that  spirit  today. 

For  the  American  people,  having  learned  to  clear  the  fields,  build 
the  railroads,  mine  the  coal,  and  erect  the  factories — masters  of  all 
that  round  them  lies — have  been  unable  to  control  themselves. 
Rugged  individualism,  possible  in  a  wise  people,  masters  of  their 
fate,  broke  down  in  the  fever  following  the  World  War.  We  have 
passed  the  crisis.  We  have  chosen  capable  leaders  and  we  have 
granted  them  large  powers.  If  we  read  history  aright,  this  may  be 
the  beginning  of  despotism.  Mirabeau  was  followed  by  Robes- 
pierre and  Napoleon.  Kerensky  gave  way  to  Lenin  and  Stalin.  Too 
often  wisdom  and  public  spirit  are  followed  by  greed  for  power. 
A  people  can  guard  against  this  succession  by  limiting  the  time 
of  dictatorial  power,  by  exercising  the  power  of  selection  and  re- 
moval, and  by  written  law.  None  of  these  will  be  fully  effective 
in  our  case.  The  only  hope  is  education,  widespread,  thorough, 
comprehensive,  and  liberal.  "What  spectacle  can  be  more  edifying 
or  more  seasonable,"  wrote  Madison,  "than  that  of  Liberty  and 
Learning,  each  leaning  on  the  other  for  their  material  interest  and 
surest  support?"  What  more  patriotic  task  is  there  for  Teachers 
College  ? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  F.  Russell, 
Dean 

June  JO,  /95J 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 933 

To  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College 
Sir: 

I  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  School  of 
Education  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1933. 

I  wish  to  record  that  Ralph  B.  Spence  has  been  reappointed 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  for  one  year 
beginning  July  i,  1933;  and  also  that  Cora  M.  Winchell,  Professor 
of  Household  Arts  Education  in  the  Faculty  of  Practical  Arts,  has 
been  assigned  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Grayson  N.  Kefauver  takes  effect 
July  I,  1933.  Professor  Kefauver  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  Stanford  University. 

Professor  Franklin  T.  Baker,  absent  on  leave  during  1933-34,  will 
retire  from  active  service  on  July  i,  1934,  with  the  title  of  Emeritus 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature.  Professor  Henry 
Johnson,  absent  on  leave  during  the  Winter  Session  of  1933-34, 
will  retire  from  active  service  on  February  i,  1934,  with  the  title  of 
Emeritus  Professor  of  History.  Professor  Azubah  J.  Latham  will  re- 
tire from  active  service  on  July  i,  1933. 

The  following  leaves  of  absence  were  granted:  Winifred  E.  Bain, 
Daniel  H.  Kulp,  II,  Edwin  H.  Reeder,  and  Donald  G.  Tewksbury 
for  the  year  1933-34,  ^ii<^  Heber  Harper  for  the  Winter  Session, 

1933-34- 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  report  the  death  on  October  15, 1932, 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell,  Lecturer  in  Educational  Psychology 
since  1915. 

During  the  year,  a  total  of  87  new  courses  was  approved:  62  for 
the  academic  year,  20  for  the  Summer  Session,  and  5  for  the  extra- 
mural division. 
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The  following  diploma  titles  were  approved:  "Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education";  "School  Psychologist,  Clinical  Psycholo- 
gist, or  Psychological  Counselor"  (replacing  title  "Psychological 
Counselor  and  Clinical  Psychologist  in  Education");  and  "Rural 
Community  Specialist"  (replacing  title  "Rural  Community  Work- 
er"). The  diploma  title  "Critic  Teacher"  has  been  withdrawn.  In 
the  diploma  "Teacher  (specifically,  of  Education,  of  English,  of 
History,  of  Psychology,  of  Science,  etc.)  in  Normal  Schools  or 
Teachers  Colleges,"  "of  Mathematics"  is  to  be  substituted  for  "of 
Science." 

There  are  now  694  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy with  majors  in  education.  Of  this  number  140  were  admitted 
during  the  academic  year. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Education 
was  4,028  (not  including  graduate  students  with  majors  in  practical 
arts)  as  compared  with  4,767  the  preceding  year.  The  total  number 
of  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Education  during  the  aca- 
demic year  was  2,986.^  In  addition,  there  were  1,042  matriculated 
unclassified  students,  of  whom  847  signified  their  intention  to  apply 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  the  preceding  year,  there 
were  3,338  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

During  the  year,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  con- 
ferred upon  69  students,  43  of  whom  had  received  the  Master's 
degree  from  Columbia  University.  In  the  preceding  year,  83  doc- 
torates were  awarded;  in  1930-31,  66;  in  1929-30,  82;  in  1928-29,  y6; 
in  1927-28, 50;  in  1926-27, 60;  in  1925-26, 58;  in  1924-25, 47;  in  1923- 
24,  40;  in  1922-23,  14;  in  1921-22,  19;  in  1920-21,  7;  in  1919-20,  23; 
in  1918-19,  9;  and  in  1917-18,  19. 

During  the  academic  year  1932-33,  2,051  students  in  Teachers 
College  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  28  received  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Science;  and  522  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 

4,121  including  graduate  students  with  practical  arts  majors. 
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of  Science.  The  total  number  of  Teachers  College  professional 
diplomas  granted  was  463.  These  diplomas  are  granted  only  in  con- 
nection with  a  degree. 

Of  the  4,121  graduate  students,  763  held  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Columbia  University,  and  609  held  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  from  Columbia  University.  Four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  institutions  were  represented. 

Hunter  College 391 

New  York  University     .    .    .    .199 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  196 

Syracuse  University 64 

University  of  Chicago     ....  61 

Smith  College 55 

Cornell  University 46 

Fordham  University 45 

Adelphi  College 38 

Oberlin  College 36 

Wellesley  College 36 

New  York  State  College     •    •    ■  35 

Mount  Holyoke  College     ...  34 

Rutgers  University 34 

Boston  University 32 

University  of  Wisconsin     ...  30 

University  of  Michigan  ....  29 

University  of  Minnesota     ...  29 

University  of  Pennsylvania    .    .  27 

Vassar  College 26 

University  of  Iowa 25 

College  of  New  Rochelle  ...  24 

Ohio  State  University     ....  24 

College  of  Mount  St.  Vincent  .  23 

George  Peabody  College   ...  23 

University  of  Illinois 23 

New  Jersey  College  for  Women  22 

Pennsylvania  State  College     .    .  22 

University  of  Washington  ...  22 

Simmons  College 21 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth  ....  20 

Harvard  University 19 

International  Y.M.C.A.  College  18 


University  of  Pittsburgh     ...  18 

Yale  University 18 

Elmira   College 17 

Northwestern  University   ...  17 

University  of  California     ...  17 

Goucher  College 16 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  .    .  16 

Brown  University 15 

Howard  University 15 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege       15 

University  of  Oregon 15 

University  of  Nebraska  ....  14 

Iowa  State  College 13 

Kansas  State  University  ....  13 

Temple  University 13 

University  of  Missouri  ....  13 

Colgate  University 12 

Lafayette  College 12 

Muhlenberg  College 12 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  12 

St.  John's  College 12 

Alfred  University 11 

Amherst  College 11 

Bates  College 11 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College  1 1 

George  Washington  University  11 

Indiana  University 11 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  .  1 1 

Radcliffe  College 11 

Carnegie   Institute   of   Tech- 
nology      10 

Connecticut  College 10 
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Manhattan  College lo 

Middlebury  College lo 

St.  Lawrence  University    ...  lo 

University  of  Cincinnati  ...  lo 

Bryn  Mawr  College 9 

Bucknell  University 9 

Dickinson  College 9 

St.  Joseph's  College 9 

State  College  of  Washington  9 

University  of  Maine 9 

University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia    q 


University  of  \^ermont  .... 

Wesleyan  University 

Western  Reserve  University  .    . 

Colby  College 

Indiana  State  Normal  School  . 

Lehigh  University 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 
North     Carolina     College     for 

Women      

Swarthmore  College 

Union  Universit)' 

University  of  ^-Vlabama  .... 


In  the  choice  of  subjects  other  than  education  pursued  by  Teach- 
ers College  students  in  other  parts  of  the  University,  the  following 
departments  were  represented: 


History      425 

English 286 

Psychology 226 

Music 160 

Mathematics      no 

Chemistry      76 

French 68 

Sociology 66 

Religious  Education 61 

Economics 58 

Geography 54 

Philosophy 49 

Spanish 46 

German 45 

Practical  Theology 43 

Comparative  Literature  ....  30 

Physics 29 

Christian  Ethics 28 


Botany 27 

Public  Law 26 

Zoology      25 

Government      22 

Marketing 20 

Latin 19 

Geology 16 

Fine  Arts 14 

Phonetics 14 

Secretarial  Correspondence    .    .  13 

Law 12 

Neurology 12 

Stenography      12 

Anthropology 11 

Physiology 11 

Italian 10 

Typewriting 10 


Thirty-five  other  subjects  were  chosen  by  a  smaller  number  of 
students.  A  total  of  2,247  ^^^^^  registrations  shows  the  interest  of 
Teachers  College  students  in  phases  of  University  work  other  than 
education. 

Seven  of  the  students  who  attended  the  University  of  Paris  dur- 
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ing  the  Spring  Session  were  awarded  the  Diplome  de  la  Sorbonne. 

The  various  faculty  committees  working  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education  have  made  considerable 
progress  along  the  lines  outlined  in  my  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1932. 

The  two  committees  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  fields  and 
the  curriculum  made  headway  in  defining  the  issues  associated 
with  the  professionalized  organization  of  subject  matter  in  second- 
ary schools.  This  has  been  paralleled  by  an  experimental  course  on 
the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  in  which  professors  of  history, 
educational  sociology,  educational  economics,  civic  education,  and 
geography  have  participated.  Both  of  these  activities  have  shown 
that  there  is  an  unusual  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  re-creating  the 
secondary  school  to  serve  present-day  conditions  more  satisfactorily. 
These  activities,  when  associated  with  the  interesting  experiments 
in  the  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  Schools  utilizing  areas  of  subject 
matter  covering  two  or  more  of  the  usual  school  subjects,  are  chal- 
lenging beginnings  in  the  attack  on  the  problem  of  developing 
secondary  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  range  of  Amer- 
ican youth.  It  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  these  considerations 
will  lead  to  a  more  careful  appraisal  of  the  contributions  not  only 
of  the  present  subject  matter  and  teaching  methods  but  of  the 
newer  activities  of  the  School  to  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
students.  Among  the  problems  that  are  involved  would  seem  to  be 
plans  for  reducing  the  Carnegie  unit  requirements  for  graduation 
so  as  to  reduce  the  load  of  the  pupils  which,  due  to  the  new  activi- 
ties, has  gradually  increased  over  a  period  of  years.  The  implications 
of  such  an  appraisal  may  be  colossal  for  the  great  mass  of  American 
youth.  The  financial  implications  would  also  seem  to  be  tremen- 
dous. The  work  of  the  faculty  committees  gives  hopeful  signs  that 
such  appraisals  will  be  forthcoming  from  those  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  problems  in  the  schools. 

A  merging  into  a  more  homogeneous  core  of  the  work  of  the 
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various  groups  training  guidance  specialists  of  different  types  is 
another  significant  development  of  the  past  year.  Only  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  determining  the  proper  balance  of  objectives 
and  in  analyzing  activities  to  discover  possible  duplication.  The 
establishment  of  the  guidance  laboratory  to  serve  a  number  of  in- 
structional groups,  and  courses  combining  fundamental  materials 
in  two  or  more  fields  point  to  possibilities  of  greatly  increased  serv- 
ice in  the  training  of  workers  for  the  highly  important  guidance 
services. 

The  combined  course  in  school  administration  has  been  some- 
what extended  to  include  the  merging  of  certain  phases  of  training 
of  secondary  school  principals  and  superintendents. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  work  of  the  faculty 
committees  and  conferences  has  been  the  realization  of  the  depend- 
ence of  Teachers  College  upon  the  metropolitan  area  for  the  close 
contact  with  the  problems  of  the  field  upon  which  the  creative 
work  of  our  staff  must  in  considerable  degree  depend.  Teachers 
College  had  its  origin  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Grace  Dodge 
and  her  friends  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  limited  group  of  New  York 
City  girls.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was  of  such  significance  that 
their  work  was  taken  over  by  the  schools.  This  gave  the  impetus  to 
shift  the  original  function  of  their  work  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  multiplication  of  teacher-training  schools  gave  Teachers  Col- 
lege the  opportunity  to  develop  as  a  center  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  This  cycle,  leading  from  the  solution  of  actual  problems  to 
the  training  of  national  leaders,  has  been  followed  in  a  number 
of  areas.  Although  many  of  the  activities  of  Teachers  College  have 
not  had  their  beginnings  at  the  initial  point  of  such  a  cycle,  there 
is  considerable  belief  that  the  continued  health  of  any  activity  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  the  closest  contact  with  the  first 
stage — the  attack  on  the  actual  problem  as  it  is  faced  in  the  school 
or  in  society.  This  would  seem  to  demand  continuous  attention  to 
solving  the  immediate  problems  of  schools  as  they  are  as  well  as  in- 
terest in  creating  major  changes  in  the  schools  themselves.  This 
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belief  accounts  for  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  a  reorganization  of  many  courses  to  meet  more  specifically  the 
needs  of  the  workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  special  adviser  to  work  with  the  staff  in  developing  not  only 
the  contacts  made  through  instruction  of  part-time  students,  but  the 
possibilities  of  more  satisfactorily  integrating  the  offerings  of  the 
metropolitan  area  into  a  great  practical  laboratory. 

There  were  a  number  of  interesting  outgrowths  from  the  com- 
mittee on  non-school  fields.  Deliberations  of  this  committee  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  vast  amount  of  material  developed 
by  research  workers  and  practitioners  in  the  field  of  education  have 
far-reaching  usefulness  in  the  operation  of  welfare  institutions  and 
agencies,  religious  agencies,  and  other  social  organizations  now  in 
existence  or  in  the  process  of  development,  as  well  as  in  business, 
industry,  and  commerce.  In  planning  the  work  for  next  year,  as 
indicated  later  in  this  report,  this  conclusion  is  reflected  in  the 
appointment  of  three  special  advisers  in  the  areas  of  religious  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  commerce  and  industry.  The  work  of  this 
committee  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
stimulating  conferences  of  adult  education  workers  held  during 
the  past  spring;  for  the  development  of  the  major  experiment  in 
adult  education  that  is  merging  activities  of  the  religious  education 
group,  the  rural  education  group,  and  the  higher  education  group; 
for  certain  researches  on  the  relation  of  education  to  social  welfare; 
and  for  considerable  interest  in  the  problems  of  penology.  The  re- 
cent appointment  of  one  of  our  graduates,  Mr.  Walter  Wallach,  as 
Director  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Correction  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  serves  as  another  indication  of  the  potentialities  in 
these  areas.  A  recent  report  prepared  by  Professor  Kitson,  chief 
adviser  for  educational  workers  in  commerce  and  industry,  shows 
that  at  least  275  individuals  trained  at  Teachers  College  are  now  in 
industrial  or  commercial  activities  for  which  their  work  at  the 
College  provided  specific  preparation. 
The  coordination  of  the  general  fields  was  considerably  advanced 
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during  the  year  by  the  student-faculty  discussion  group  carried  on 
by  Professors  Kilpatrick,  H.  F.  Clark,  Gates,  Kandel,  and  others. 

In  the  plans  for  next  year,  five  planning  committees  and  ten 
special  advisers  take  the  place  of  the  faculty  committees  which 
functioned  during  the  past  two  years.  The  planning  committees 
correspond  to  the  five  instructional  divisions  into  which  the  courses 
offered  at  the  College  have  been  classified  in  next  year's  catalogue. 
These  are:  (i)  foundations  of  education,  (2)  organization  and 
administration  of  education,  (3)  individual  development  and  guid- 
ance, (4)  instruction,  and  (5)  theories  and  techniques  of  measure- 
ment and  research.  The  division  of  instruction  is  to  serve  both  the 
curriculum  and  subject-matter  fields;  the  division  of  theories  and 
techniques  of  measurement  and  research  was  not  cared  for  in  the 
earlier  faculty  committee  work;  otherwise,  these  planning  groups 
are  a  continuation  of  the  larger  faculty  committees. 

The  planning  committees  have  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
working  out  the  further  developments  in  the  reorganization  of 
materials  in  the  various  divisions  so  as  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  fields  on  the  one  hand  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
professional  groups  effectively  on  the  other  hand.  This  will  involve 
a  clear  vision  of  the  functions  of  courses  according  to  their  use  in 
promoting  the  development  of  the  College  considered  as  parallel 
with  the  academic  departments  of  the  University  and  their  use  in 
promoting  the  needs  of  professional  groups.  It  will  involve  further 
analysis  of  the  various  materials  offered  in  the  College,  to  reduce 
undesirable  overlapping,  and  to  introduce  more  efficient  methods 
of  instruction.  It  will  require  a  consideration  of  such  auxiliary  serv- 
ices as  the  library,  the  guidance  laboratory,  the  statistical  laboratory, 
the  experimental  schools,  and  New  College,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
metropolitan  area  as  they  fit  into  the  instructional  organization. 

To  escape  the  possibility  of  overemphasizing  the  academic  de- 
velopment of  the  various  fields  which  might  result  from  the  func- 
tional organization  of  the  work  of  the  College,  the  ten  chief 
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advisers  will  have  responsibility  for  continuous  study  of  the  v^^hole 
range  of  professional  needs  of  all  v^orkers  in  the  following  educa- 
tional areas:  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  higher  educa- 
tion, normal  schools,  adult  education,  state  and  local  school  systems 
(executives),  religious  education,  educational  work  in  commerce 
and  industry,  educational  work  in  welfare  institutions,  and  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  work  of  the  adviser  on  state  and  local  school 
systems  will  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  earlier  com- 
mittees. The  adviser  for  the  metropolitan  area  takes  the  place  of  a 
committee  formulated  during  the  past  year.  The  previous  sub- 
committee on  non-school  fields  will  be  represented  by  the  chief 
advisers  in  religious  education,  commerce  and  industry,  and  wel- 
fare institutions. 

Among  the  problems  which  face  the  chief  advisers  are  those  of 
obtaining  the  proper  balance  of  courses  in  the  training  of  profes- 
sional workers,  the  development  of  adequate  systems  of  advisement 
for  these  students,  and  the  consideration  of  the  extraclass  activities 
provided  for  students  in  the  College.  Their  work  thus  impinges 
upon  the  work  of  the  divisional  planning  committees,  upon  the  ad- 
visory system  of  the  College,  and  upon  the  various  facilities  afforded 
by  the  College  for  personal  and  professional  development. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  on  the  problems 
of  the  training  of  Ph.D.  candidates  has  culminated  in  a  number  of 
changes,  one  of  the  most  significant  of  which  is  the  modification 
of  the  seminars  so  that  the  large  departmental  seminars  serve  the 
small  departments.  In  the  plans  for  next  year,  this  service  has  been 
facilitated  by  a  merging  of  all  seminars  into  a  single  period.  This 
will  make  possible  grouping  on  other  than  departmental  lines 
when  this  seems  desirable  for  the  promotion  of  areas  of  research 
covering  two  or  more  instructional  fields. 

Some  headway  has  been  made  in  the  differentiation  of  the  load 
of  individual  professors  between  the  work  which  is  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  academic  development  of  the  field  and  the  work  which  is 
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designed  to  serve  the  immediate  professional  needs  of  students  in 
training.  Some  such  differentiation  is  needed  in  order  that  the  work 
of  younger  professors  may  not  be  unconsciously  subordinated  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  objectives.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
in  the  foundation  fields  to  subordinate  the  professional  objective, 
whereas  in  the  major  fields  it  has  frequently  been  difficult  for  a 
young  professor  to  serve  other  than  the  professional  objective.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  of  members  of  the  Faculty  who  have  con- 
sidered this  problem  is  that  neither  of  these  objectives  should  be 
served  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

The  gradual  elimination  of  duplication  of  instruction  in  the  tra- 
ditional areas  is  relieving  more  time  which  can  be  used  for  creative 
work  in  areas  as  yet  inadequately  explored  and  for  the  guidance 
of  advanced  students  whose  own  contribution  in  the  exploration  of 
new  areas  is  of  major  importance  to  American  education.  The 
stimulating  activities  of  New  College  promise  to  challenge  pro- 
cedures not  only  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  a  more  extended  and 
more  socially  responsible  educational  system,  but  also  for  the  gen- 
eral education  procedures  on  the  higher  education  level.  The 
developing  interest  in  the  examination  of  the  secondary  school 
which,  as  was  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  is  gradually  attain- 
ing a  constructive  plane,  carries  much  promise  to  the  youth  of 
America.  To  the  activities  already  mentioned  in  this  area  should  be 
added  the  thoroughgoing  appraisals  in  process  within  individual 
instruction  groups  such  as  natural  sciences  and  speech.  The  search- 
ing examination  of  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  the  elementary 
school  is  already  proving  to  be  a  great  stimulus  in  achieving  ele- 
mentary education  which  is  believed  to  be  more  in  line  with  the 
genius  of  the  American  people. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  has  marked  a  significant  advance  in  the 
closer  adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education  to  the 
needs  of  American  life.  I  believe  that  I  express  the  feeling  of  those 
working  on  the  various  angles  of  the  problem,  however,  in  saying 
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that  the  next  few  years  will  mark  adaptations  of  more  far-reaching 
significance  than  any  which  have  as  yet  been  made.  The  work  of 
the  year,  therefore,  is  of  particular  significance  in  the  promise 
which  it  carries  for  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  R.  Mort, 

Director 

]une  JO,  7935 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

Sir: 

I  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  as  Director  of  the  School  of 
Practical  Arts  for  the  academic  year  ending  lune  30,  1933. 

The  total  registration  of  students  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts 
from  September,  1932,  to  June,  1933,  was  2,359,  ^  decrease  of  93 
from  the  total  of  2,452  for  1931-32.  There  were  1,135  candidates  for 
higher  degrees  and  1,224  ^^^  ^^^  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  All 
candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  were  admitted  on  the  basis  of 
four  or  more  years  of  study  or  teaching  after  graduation  from  high 
school.  In  addition  to  the  2,359  regular  students  under  the  Faculty 
of  Practical  Arts,  75  students  of  University  Extension,  most  of 
whom  were  teachers  in  service,  were  admitted  to  sections  of  tech- 
nical courses  for  which  their  preparation  was  equivalent  to  that  of 
matriculated  students  in  the  same  courses.  The  total  number  of 
students  taking  regular  credit  courses  was  2,434. 

Cards  of  admission  were  granted  to  685  persons,  not  classified  as 
students,  who  attended  extension  special  series  of  popular  lectures 
in  fine  arts  and  household  arts  and  lessons  in  physical  training 
which  were  conducted  by  departments  of  the  School  in  cooperation 
with  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Columbia  University. 

The  departmental  distribution  of  candidates  for  higher  degrees 
for  the  seven  years  (1926-33)  in  which  the  School  has  been  con- 
ducted on  the  graduate  basis  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  practical  arts 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1925-26. 
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Department 

1926- 
1927 

1927- 
1928 

1928- 
1929 

I929r- 
1930 

/9J7 

1931- 
1932 

1932- 
1933 

Fine  Arts 

Household  Arts    .    . 

Industrial  Arts  Edu- 
cation       

Music  Education  .    . 

Nursing  Education  . 

Health  Education 

Physical  Education  . 

Practical  Science  .    . 

Unclassified  and 
General 

114 

222 

17 
54 
39 
19 
96 

56 
13 

121 
221 

27 

72 

45 
18 

131 
35 

3 

172 

227 

15 
85 
44 
31 
167 

52 

7 

150 
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19 
132 

91 

54 
239 

54 

12 

192 

265 

29 

167 

85 

57 
304 

58 
4 

198 

284 

34 

168 

88 

60 

304 
102 

2 

194 
230 

39 
153 
III 

40 
260 
106 

2 

Total 

630 

673 

800 

980 

1,161 

1,240 

1.135 

During  the  academic  year  1932-33,  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  de- 
gree was  conferred  upon  four  candidates  (one  man  and  three 
women)  whose  major  interest  was  in  physical  education. 

In  October,  February,  and  June,  1932-33,  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  Master  of  Arts  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  University  on 
740  candidates  whose  major  interest  was  in  practical  arts.  Of  211 
who  received  the  Bachelor's  degree,  183  were  women  and  28  were 
men.  The  Master  of  Science  degree  was  conferred  upon  6  men  and 
22  women,  most  of  whom  were  students  in  practical  science.  The 
number  of  Teachers  College  diplomas  in  practical  arts  conferred  in 
1932-33  was  108:  47  to  holders  of  Bachelor's  degrees  and  61  to  hold- 
ers of  Master's  degrees. 

The  departmental  distribution  of  all  students  in  practical  arts 
for  the  year  1932-33  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Department 

Students 

for  Higher 

Degrees 

Students  for 

Bachelor's 

Degrees 

Total 
Students  in 
Departments 

Fine  Arts 

Household  Arts 

Industrial  Arts  Education  .    . 

Music  Education 

Nursing  Education    .... 

Health  Education 

Physical  Education     .... 

Practical  Science 

Unclassified  and  General  .    . 

194 
230 

39 
153 
III 

40 

260 

106 

2 

150 
116 
14 
154 
641 

39 
82 

28 

344 
346 

53 
307 
752 

79 
342 

134 

2 

Total      

1,135 

1,224 

2,^59 

I  record  the  resignation  of  Professor  Gertrude  K.  Colby,  who  as 
Instructor  and  Assistant  Professor  has  been  an  inspiring  and  pro- 
gressive member  of  the  staff  of  physical  education  since  1915. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  the  academic  year  1933-34  ^'^^^  been 
granted  to  Professor  Bess  V.  Cunningham,  Professor  George  J.  Cox, 
and  Miss  Sadie  B.  Vanderbilt. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


M.  A.  BlGELOW^, 

Director 


June  JO,  /9J5 


COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  following  report  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1933. 

The  storm  and  stress  of  the  past  year  have  left  their  impress  upon 
our  College  even  as  they  have  upon  most  of  our  worth-while  insti- 
tutions. Our  student  enrollment  during  1932-33  was  even  less  than 
the  meager  year  that  preceded  it;  our  deficit  was  as  great  as  that 
of  the  preceding  twelve  months;  our  budget  for  1933-34  provides 
for  still  greater  economies  than  those  planned  for  the  modest  needs 
of  a  year  ago.  Despite  this  situation  we  face  the  chaotic  future  with 
the  strong  determination  to  "carry  on,"  to  acquit  ourselves  as  cred- 
itably as  did  our  predecessors  in  the  educational  work  of  our 
College. 

In  many  ways  we  have  no  cause  of  serious  complaint.  We  are 
particularly  pleased  over  the  fine  showing  made  in  our  upper 
classes.  In  our  fifth  year  we  enrolled  three  graduate  students;  our 
fourth  year  class  showed  one  of  the  largest  enrollments  of  the  past 
decade. 

Our  first  year  University  Class  shows  a  gratifying  student  attend- 
ance. This  was  to  be  expected  since  the  straight  four-year  course  is 
now  in  force  in  a  large  number  of  states  including  our  neighbors 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  A  number  of  those  enrolled  as  Uni- 
versity freshmen  have  declared  their  intention  to  study  medicine 
later  and  have  therefore  availed  themselves  of  the  combined  courses 
of  Columbia  and  of  our  College  described  in  our  1932  report. 

Best  of  all,  the  fine  spirit  manifested  by  our  College  group  during 
the  past  century  is  more  in  evidence  today  than  ever  before.  The 
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Faculty  has  never  performed  better  service  and  has  never  shown 
more  enthusiastic  zeal;  the  alumni  have  show^n  themselves  loyal 
sons  and  daughters  of  their  Alma  Mater;  the  students  have  been 
eager  and  diligent;  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  won  the  gratitude 
of  the  Faculty  through  their  devoted  interest  and  forebearance. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  past  year,  the  main  activities  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  welfare  of  the  College  have  been  devoted  largely 
to  keeping  affairs  running  smoothly  despite  the  extraordinary  situa- 
tion confronting  us.  Academically,  adjustments  made  necessary  by 
our  modified  four-year  program  have  been  made  without  serious 
friction.  Our  cultural  courses  are  now  well  established  and  begin- 
ning next  September  we  will  have  on  our  staff  five  persons  teaching 
these  subjects;  all  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  authorized  officers  of  the  University.  Of  the  five,  two  have 
been  valued  members  of  our  staff  for  several  years,  one  has  been 
with  us  one  year,  while  two  begin  their  work  in  September. 

The  success  of  the  Lecture  Bureau  described  in  the  report  of  1932 
has  been  so  great  that  the  invitations  from  high  school  biology  and 
chemistry  clubs  to  our  lecture  staff  are  embarrassing  in  their  fre- 
quency. At  times  our  teaching  staff  finds  it  difficult  to  meet  the  re- 
quests of  high  schools  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  regular 
college  schedules.  During  the  winter,  lectures  were  given  at  about 
a  dozen  high  schools  by  Professors  Wimmer,  Ballard,  H.  Taub, 
Jayne,  and  Instructor  Lewitus,  and  invitations  for  1933-34  ^^^ 
already  at  hand.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  note  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  Faculty  over  this  recently  developed  field  of  service. 

The  second  annual  Exhibition  of  Scientific  Pharmacy  was  held 
at  the  College  during  Memorial  Day  week.  Because  of  the  many 
thunderstorms  occurring  during  that  week  the  attendance  was 
slightly  smaller  than  last  year.  However,  over  one  thousand  visited 
us  during  the  week  and  all  expressed  pleasure  in  the  truly  fine 
demonstrations  found  in  the  several  laboratories  of  the  College.  It 
was  decided,  both  by  the  Faculty  and  the  Trustees  at  their  June 
meetings,  that  the  Exhibition  be  repeated  next  year. 
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Speaking  of  exhibits,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  during  the  fall, 
Dr.  Ballard  and  his  associates  in  the  Department  of  Materia  Medica 
prepared  two  displays :  one  at  the  fifty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
New  York  Microscopical  Society  and  one  at  the  Brooklyn  Bo- 
tanic Garden.  Both  of  these  exhibits  attracted  much  attention  and 
brought  forth  many  favorable  comments. 

A  pleasing  innovation  in  our  College  life  was  a  meeting  held  in 
October,  participated  in  by  the  Faculty  ladies  and  by  the  feminine 
members  of  the  instruction  and  administrative  staffs.  Practically 
every  lady  invited  was  present,  from  the  wife  of  our  Dean  Emeritus 
to  the  bride  of  a  newly  wed  instructor.  The  ladies  have  effected  an 
informal  organization  designed  primarily  to  arrange  a  few  func- 
tions each  year  in  honor  of  our  women  students.  Four  such  enter- 
tainments were  held  during  the  past  year. 

Our  women  students  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  life  of 
our  College  since  that  day  in  1861  when  Mary  Putnam  matriculated 
as  one  of  the  students  in  our  institution.  Recently  Registrar  Simp- 
son kindly  donated  to  the  Library  a  copy  of  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  a  record  of  the  activities  of  that  pioneer 
suffragette,  woman  physician,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Dr.  Putnam  graduated  from  our  College  in  1863 
and  as  her  Life  puts  it,  "evidently  the  work  at  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy and  the  private  instruction  were  allowed  to  count  and  in  the 
Spring  of  1864,  Mary  Putnam  received  her  doctor's  degree"  [from 
the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania].  Ever  ambitious, 
Dr.  Putnam  determined  to  continue  her  studies  in  Paris.  It  was  a'' 
heartbreaking  task  for  an  American  and  a  woman  to  gain  admis- 
sion in  those  days  to  the  Parisian  medical  school  and  from  1866  to 
1 871  was  carried  on  a  valorous  fight  to  win  the  medical  degree. 
This  feat  was  accomplished  on  July  24, 1871,  with  citation  parfaite- 
ment  satisfait. 

Since  the  graduation  of  Mary  Putnam  from  our  College  of  Phar- 
macy some  three  hundred  women  have  won  our  degrees  and  we 
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are  proud  of  the  record  of  our  women  graduates.  This  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  that  appeared  in  the  Druggists  Circular  for  July, 
1930,  so  at  this  time  we  need  only  state  that  while  it  might  be  con- 
ceded that  Mary  Putnam  was  our  most  brilliant  woman  graduate, 
many  of  "our  girls"  still  living  are  serving  pharmacy  so  capably  that 
we  rejoice  to  acclaim  them  as  graduates. 

An  important  phase  of  instructor  activity  is  the  zeal  with  which 
the  younger  members  of  our  staff  have  during  the  past  decade 
availed  themselves  of  opportunities  afforded  through  the  courtesy 
of  our  Board  of  Trustees  to  pursue  advanced  studies  at  our  institu- 
tions. At  the  June  Commencement  of  Columbia,  Instructors  Rudolf 
Hauck  and  Marguerite  Dimler  received  their  degrees  as  Master  of 
Arts  and  during  the  same  month  Instructor  Edward  Anzelmi, 
Ph.C,  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Professors  F.  Hart,  A.  Taub,  and  H.  Taub  are 
now  pursuing  work  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
while  Instructors  Anzelmi  and  Liberman  are  enrolled  as  candidates 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

As  to  the  graduate  course  at  our  own  College,  we  are  much 
gratified  over  the  fact  that  three  of  our  five  Bachelors  of  Science  of 
June,  1932,  are  back  with  us  pursuing  graduate  work  as  enrolled 
students  in  our  fifth  year  class — Mr.  Rudolph  H.  Blythe,  majoring 
in  chemistry,  Mr.  George  K.  Mar  in  pharmacy,  and  Clayton  M. 
Cook  in  materia  medica. 

Mr.  Blythe  has  been  selected  as  Research  Fellow  under  the  Glass 
Container  Research  Fund  of  1932-34.  This  fund  is  the  outcome  of 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  appointed  in  1926  by  the  Section  on 
Dispensing  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  deterioration  of  chemicals  when  stored  in 
glass  containers.  This  committee  reported  its  findings  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1929  and  since  then  two  grants  of  $2,000  have  been  col- 
lected from  manufacturers  to  study  certain  phases  of  this  problem. 
Mr.  Blythe  has  finished  the  first  half  of  his  work  under  the  direct 
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supervision  of  Dr.  Arny  and  Professor  A.  Taub  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Columbia  University,  and 
gives  promise  of  presenting  as  fine  an  inaugural  dissertation  as  did 
his  predecessor,  Dr.  Steinberg,  during  1929-31.  The  Blythe  research 
indicates  the  great  possibilities  of  cooperative  endeavor  betw^een  the 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  of  America  and  the  graduate  stu- 
dents of  our  College.  A  similar  piece  of  cooperation  is  now  being 
performed  by  Mr.  Clayton  M.  Cook,  B.S.,  w^hose  research  is  a  study 
of  the  industrial  applications  of  pyrethrum  carried  on  with  the  co- 
operation and  financial  aid  of  a  dealer  in  crude  drugs. 

It  is  quite  timely  to  mention  at  this  place  the  unheralded  service 
performed  for  the  drug  industry,  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  nation 
by  members  of  our  Faculty.  Dr.  Rusby's  achievements  along  these 
several  lines  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  Other  Faculty 
members  have  served  or  are  now  serving  as  valued  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  of 
the  Commxittee  on  the  Revision  of  the  National  Formulary,  and  also 
as  chemists  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  as  pharmacog- 
nosist  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 

In  pharmaceutical  organization  work,  local,  state,  and  national, 
our  College  has  played  an  important  part,  no  less  than  thirteen  of 
the  eighty  presidents  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
having  been  graduates  of  our  College  or  members  of  its  Faculty. 
Such  service  continues  to  this  day  when  we  are  called  upon  to  lend 
our  counsel  upon  such  weighty  topics  as  socialized  medicine  and 
the  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

As  to  socialized  medicine,  the  present  writer  was  chosen  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association  to  study  this  problem  as  it  will  affect  pharmacy  in  this 
state.  The  first  report  of  the  committee  will  be  issued  shortly  and 
the  committee  was  continued  for  another  year  and  was  directed  to 
confer  with  state  and  local  medical  and  dental  organizations  in 
planning  a  campaign  to  meet  this  issue,  as  good  citizens  as  well  as 
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professional  people.  To  the  allied  medical  group  the  problem  is  a 
difficult  one.  If  the  iridescent  dreams  of  the  idealists  come  true, 
practical  physicians,  dentists,  and  prescriptionists  will  have  to  "go 
on  the  dole."  If  organized  medical  opposition  is  too  clamant,  that 
group  will  deserve  the  rebuke  of  Dr.  Llewellys  F.  Barker: 

I  want  to  warn  my  colleagues  in  the  profession  against  too  negative  an 
attitude.  This  world  is  not  static.  This  world  is  changing  all  the  time.  The 
medical  profession  must  change  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  keep  pace  with 
it.  The  negative  attitude  of  our  English  and  German  confreres  was  very  dis- 
astrous to  the  medical  profession.  That  negative  attitude  did  not  prevent  the 
development  of  health  insurance  in  England  and  Germany.  It  put  the  doctors 
in  a  very  false  light.  It  excited  public  hostility  against  men  whom  the  public 
were  led  to  believe  were  acting  from  a  selfish  attitude  rather  than  from  a 
public  spirited  attitude;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  medical  men  lost  their  influence 
and  leadership  and  had  very  litde  to  say  about  the  patterns  of  insurance  that 
were  established. 

In  these  days  of  sympathy  for  the  "forgotten  man,"  some  sort  of 
state  socialized  medicine  (including  pharmacy)  seems  inevitable. 
When  it  comes,  the  welfare  of  practitioners  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  medical  art — physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  nurses- 
should  be  given  as  much  consideration  as  are  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
whom  we  have  always  with  us.  Let  us  hope  that  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  all  interested,  social  workers,  medical  practitioners,  hospital 
executives,  and  public  officials  may  bring  forth  a  rational  system  of 
health  insurance,  similar  in  some  respects  to  diat  now  in  force  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  along  with  the  President's  invita- 
tion to  the  several  industries  to  submit  codes,  outlining  a  reasonable 
management  of  the  affairs  of  each  industry,  has  brought  into  being 
the  Drug  Institute  of  America  designed  to  represent  that  two- 
billion-a-year  calling,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances. This  Institute  is  based  upon  individual  membership  but 
all  branches  of  pharmacy,  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  retail,  edu- 
cational, and  editorial,  are  enrolled  and  are  to  be  represented  upon 
its  directorate  and  upon  its  Council  of  two  hundred.  This  Institute 
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is  cooperating  with  every  one  of  the  many  trade  organizations 
connected  with  pharmacy  in  formulating  a  code  of  fair  competi- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  the  administrator  of  the  Industrial  Control 
Section  of  the  Recovery  Act.  Several  members  of  our  College  Fac- 
ulty have  been  asked  to  aid  in  certain  phases  of  the  vast  work 
planned  by  the  Drug  Institute. 

It  seems  to  many  thoughtful  observers  of  American  retail  phar- 
macy that  the  present  nation-wide  crisis  indicates  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  practice  of  that  calling.  For  the  past  thirty  years,  retail 
pharmacy  has  on  one  hand  developed  upon  lines  so  crassly  com- 
mercial that  it  has  become  the  butt  of  the  jokes  of  the  columnist, 
the  movie  film,  and  the  vaudevillian.  At  the  same  time  there  has  also 
been  a  quiet,  dignified  evolution  of  the  prescription  pharmacist,  a 
highly  trained  man  whose  services  to  the  medical  and  lay  public  are 
so  great  that  they  almost  defy  evaluation.  Both  diverse  branches  of 
retail  pharmacy  are  now  passing  through  the  purging  fires  of  finan- 
cial panic.  The  pharmaceutical  bazaar  owner,  the  luncheonette 
specialist,  the  cosmetic  dispenser,  finds  himself  being  pressed  to  the 
wall  by  those  keener  and  more  experienced  shopkeepers,  the  oper- 
ators of  department  stores.  The  professional  prescription  pharma- 
cists are  menaced  by  the  well-meaning  advocates  of  socialized 
medicine.  What  will  come  out  of  this  turmoil,  no  one  can  predict, 
but  as  far  as  our  College  is  concerned,  it  is  standing  by;  ready  to 
afford  aid,  when  aid  is  required,  steadily  and  quietly  pursuing  the 
educational  program  developed  during  a  century  of  endeavor; 
a  course  of  study  in  which  the  scientific  side  of  pharmacy  is 
dominant. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  V.  Arny, 
Dean 
June  JO,  7955 


SUMMER  SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  thirty-fourth  Summer  Session  of  the 
University  vv^hich  opened  July  lo  and  closed  August  i8, 1933. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  includes  the  statistical  record  of  the 
session  (see  pages  425-428).  Outstanding  figures  are:  (i)  the  en- 
rollment of  9,200  students  as  against  11,559  for  the  attendance  of 
1932  and  14,016  for  1931;  (2)  the  percentage  of  men  and  women, 
34.8  and  65.2  respectively,  showing  a  slight  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  men  which  was  33,0  in  1932;  (3)  the  wide  territorial  distri- 
bution with  5,611  students  from  outside  of  New  York  State — 1,649 
from  the  North  Central  Division  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin),  and  136  students  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Of  the  students  in  attendance  64.7  per  cent  had  taken  work  at 
the  University  previously. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  comparative  statistics  of  attend- 
ance from  New  York  State  (outside  of  New  York  City)  and  of 
New  York  City  for  the  past  three  years: 

Comparative  Enrollment  within  New  York  City  and  New  York  State 


1931 
1932 
1933 


New  Yorf(^ 
State 

1574 
1438 
1260 


Percentage 


12.4 
13.6 


New  Yor\ 

City 

2923 

2574 
2329 


Percentage 


20.8 
■22..1 

25-3 
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In  1933,  6  per  cent  fewer  students  were  in  attendance  who  were 
here  for  the  first  time  than  was  the  case  in  1932.  This  circumstance 
indicates  that  fewer  persons  are  beginning  work  for  their  degrees 
and  probably  is  caused  both  by  the  financial  limitation  throughout 
the  country  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  teaching  profession  is 
overcrowded. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the 
staff  this  summer  is  that  the  students  in  attendance  were  abler  and 
more  serious  than  those  in  previous  years. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1933  showed  a  decreased  enrollment  of 
20.4  per  cent  from  1932.  The  1932  Summer  Session  showed  a  de- 
crease of  17.5  per  cent  from  1931.  This  situation  is  uniform  through- 
out the  country  with  one  exception,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
increased  from  4,078  to  4,308  or  5.6  per  cent,  probably  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  Chicago  Fair.  The  percentage  of  decrease  for  all  large 
sessions  taken  together  was  26.93.  A  table  of  a  number  of  the  more 
important  Summer  Sessions  follows: 
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Preliminary  Statement  of  Summer  Session  Registration  1933 


California 

California  at  Los  Angeles 

Chicago 

Clark 

George  Washington     .    . 

Harvard 

Illinois      

Indiana 

Iowa  State 

Iowa  University     .... 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri      

Nebraska 

New  York 

Northwestern 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State    .    .    . 

Rutgers 

Stanford  

Wisconsin 


Total 


1932 


2,782 

2,223 

4,078 

176 

i>344 
1,942 
2,910 
1,927 
1,249 
3,896 
1,490 

4^839 
1,891 

2,514 
5,200 
2,228 
1,900 

3,340 

1,851 

824 

3,800 


^933 


1,793 
1,336 
4,308 

148 
1,115 
1,516 
2,283 
1,442 

895 
3,127 
1,083 

3,443 
1,263 
1,858 
4,718 

1,977 
1,490 
2,481 
1,012 

757 
3,000 


Percentage 


Minus 


35-6 
39-9 

15.9 
17.0 
21.9 
21.6 
25.2 
28.3 
19.7 

27-3 
28.8 

33-2 

26.1 

9.2 

II-3 
21.6 

25.7 

45-3 

8.1 

21. 1 


Plus 


5.6 


Other  interesting  statistics  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1933  include 
564  instructors,  exclusive  of  16  instructors  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (347  men  and  217  women),  of  w^hich  number  79  M^ere 
assistants;  in  the  Summer  Demonstration  School  there  w^ere  17 
high  school  teachers  and  18  elementary  teachers.  There  was  a  total 
of  163  instructors  from  outside  the  University. 

The  distribution  of  the  teaching  staff  by  academic  rank  is  as 
follows : 
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Ran\ 


President  .... 
Dean      

Professorial  Rank: 

FuU 

Associate  .    .    . 
Assistant   .    .    . 

Instructor      .    .    . 

Assistant   .... 

Total     .... 


Visiting 


Men 


20 

5 

I 

38 
23 


Women 


I 
I 

5 
42 
28 


77 


Local 


Men 


71 
32 
42 

93 
20 


259 


Women 


10 
28 
86 


140 


Total 


I 
I 

100 
48 
76 

259 
79 


564 


An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1933 
there  were  225  of  professorial  rank  or  39.8  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  those  giving  instruction. 

Visiting  professors  from  abroad  in  1933  included  the  following: 
Pierre  Fouche,  Professeur  a  la  Sorbonne,  Directeur  de  I'lnstitut  de 
Phonetique  de  TUniversite  de  Paris;  Enrico  De  Negri,  Lektor  in 
Italian  Literature,  Koln  Universitat;  Martin  Sommerfield,  Ausser- 
ordentlicher  Universitat  Professor,  Frankfort  am  Main  Universitat; 
Aurelio  Vinas,  Catedratico  de  Historia  de  Espaiia  de  la  Universidad 
de  Sevilla,  Professeur  de  I'lnstitut  Hispanique  de  la  Sorbonne;  Don- 
ald MacPherson  Baillie,  Minister  of  Kilmacolm  Church,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

A  total  of  939  courses  was  offered.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
courses  there  were  approximately  119  lectures  given.  These  are  re- 
corded in  the  Weekly  Bulletins  of  the  Sunmier  Session. 

The  following  exhibits  were  held  throughout  the  session:  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association  in  University  Hall;  the  Pub- 
lishers' Exhibit  of  text  and  reference  books  in  the  Auxiliary  Gym- 
nasium; paintings  and  sculpture  by  contemporary  American  artists 
in  301  Philosophy  Hall;  notable  printing — German,  English,  and 
American  books — in  Avery  Library  from  July  3  to  15;  parent  edu- 
cation material  at  the  Child  Development  Institute  from  July  24  to 
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28;  nutrition  exhibit  on  August  4  and  5  in  401  Dodge  Hall,  Special 
exhibits  were  also  held  in  the  Teachers  College  Library  as  follows: 
original  illustrations  by  a  Persian  artist  for  Dr.  David  Eugene 
Smith's  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat,  prints  for  school  use,  Persian 
art,  children's  books  1932-33,  posters  showing  how  to  use  the  card 
catalogue  and  the  magazine  indexes,  July  17  to  22;  books,  color 
prints,  reproductions,  lantern  slides,  photographs,  textiles,  ceramics, 
and  other  material  which  teachers  may  borrow  or  rent  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  carved  ivory  and  ebony  from  the 
Belgian  Congo,  materials  useful  in  the  teaching  of  science,  July  24 
to  29;  half  centuries  of  progress  in  education  as  shown  in  manu- 
scripts and  printed  books  from  1350  to  1800,  exhibit  of  mathematics 
showing  the  various  uses  of  mathematics  in  life,  actual  classroom 
work  of  pupils  in  the  metropolitan  high  schools,  together  with  a 
rather  extensive  exhibit  in  mathematics  from  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  Girls,  July  31  to  August  5;  picture  maps  and  materials 
useful  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences,  August  7  to  14. 

During  the  session  Teachers  College  gave  an  orchestral  and 
choral  concert  by  the  Teachers  College  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  from  music  classes  of  Teachers  College,  a  song  recital,  a 
violin  and  song  recital,  a  two-piano  recital,  and  a  performance  of 
Bach's  "Peasant  Cantata."  In  addition  to  these  concerts  the  New 
York  String  Quartet  gave  three  concerts,  and  one  organ  recital  was 
given  in  the  Chapel  and  four  in  the  Riverside  Church.  The  Pius  X 
School  of  Liturgical  Music  of  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mother  Georgia  Stevens,  visited  the  Uni- 
versity and  gave  for  us  on  July  24  a  concert  of  church  music,  large- 
ly Gregorian,  which  showed  not  only  a  perfection  of  training 
altogether  unusual  but  in  addition  revealed  anew  the  fundamental 
religious  character  of  the  early  church  music.  The  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  opened  to  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session  its  numer- 
ous concerts  and  lectures. 

The  class  in  play  production  under  Professor  Milton  Smith  gave 
three  admirable  performances. 
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Excursions  were  conducted  in  and  about  New  York  City  with 
a  total  of  2,662  participants.  The  West  Point  excursion  included 
544  students  and  ii8  visited  the  Washington  Irving  region.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that  the  participation  in  University  excursions  has 
markedly  declined.  Undoubtedly  straitened  budgets  account  for 
this  change.  We  shall  maintain  excursions,  however,  since  the  op- 
portunity to  see  New  York  City  is  genuinely  a  part  of  the  education 
to  which  the  University  can  assist  its  students. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers 
in  Industry  was  canceled  for  the  1933  Summer  Session.  The  reason 
was  inability  to  raise  the  budget  from  the  usual  sources  outside  of 
the  University. 

An  analysis  of  the  dormitory  figures  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary: The  average  charge  for  men  in  the  dormitories  was  $4.63 
per  week;  for  women,  in  Brooks  Hall,  Barnard  College,  $9.10;  in 
Hewitt  Hall,  Barnard  College,  $8.60;  in  Johnson  Hall  $8.99;  in 
Seth  Low  Hall,  Teachers  College,  $5.81;  in  Grant  Hall,  Teachers 
College,  $5.25;  in  Sarasota  Hall  Teachers  College,  $5.60;  and  in 
Whittier  Hall,  Teachers  College,  $6.09. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  circumstances  of  the  1933  Summer  Ses- 
sion is  that  in  spite  of  the  general  decline  in  attendance  we  had,  in 
courses  in  history  and  economics,  an  increase  in  registration.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  the 
Summer  Session  should  make  every  effort  to  develop  this  phase  of 
its  work. 

In  1934  I  hope  to  devote  the  evenings  of  one  week  to  the  presen- 
tation of  various  phases  of  our  national  economic  and  political 
situation.  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  make  of  this  an  institute  but  rather 
a  series  of  addresses  primarily  for  students  of  the  Summer  Session 
but  open  also  to  the  general  public. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Coss, 
Director 
September  i^,  795 j 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sm: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  herewith  the  report  of  University 
Extension  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1933. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  reports,  University  Extension, 
w^hile  not  organized  as  a  department,  nevertheless  includes  w^ithin 
its  immediate  control  University  Classes  at  Morningside  Heights, 
extramural  classes  in  various  local  communities,  also  Home  Study 
courses  for  the  student  who  cannot  attend  classes,  and  the  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  is  a  general  summary  of  the  service  in 
adult  education  furnished  by  Columbia  University.  Separate  re- 
ports are  given  as  addenda  to  this  report  of  the  Director:  that  of 
the  Associate  Director  in  charge  of  Home  Study  and  that  of  the 
Associate  Director  in  charge  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
I  should  also  state  that  University  Extension  has  close  association 
with  Seth  Low  Junior  College  and  with  the  committee  in  charge  of 
University  Undergraduates.  It  also  has  educational  supervision  of 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 

The  necessity  for  this  broad  program  of  adult  education  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  as  we  note  the  trend  of  social 
development  which  results  in  a  great  increase  of  leisure  time.  Dur- 
ing these  recent  months  of  economic  depression  unemployment 
gave  extraordinary  opportunity  for  intellectual  interests.  The  lack 
of  financial  means  alone  prevented  a  great  throng  of  eager  students 
from  attending  our  part-time  classes,  and  many  were  the  requests 
for  free  instruction.  The  shortening  of  hours  of  labor,  which  is  indi- 
cated in  the  immediate  future,  places  a  great  obligation  upon  the 
universities  to  arrange  a  program  of  study  which  will  be  adapted  to 
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the  means,  the  leisure,  and  the  ambition  of  the  mature  student.  A 
phase  of  this  demand  is  noted  in  the  request  of  certain  towns  and 
cities  for  the  University  to  conduct  collegiate  courses  in  their  com- 
munities and  thus  supply  incidental  courses  of  collegiate  grade  for 
the  student  who  must  support  himself  or  at  least  cannot  attend 
college  as  a  full-time  student. 

I  shall  consider  first  University  Classes.  These  are  organized  to 
care  for  the  part-time  student  who  cannot,  for  various  legitimate 
reasons,  undertake  the  established  curricula  of  the  schools  but  who 
can  give  time  during  the  week  to  class  attendance  and  to  careful 
study.  University  Classes,  so  as  to  furnish  adult  education  for  the 
greatest  number  and  for  those  of  diverse  needs  and  varied  ante- 
cedents, must  be  of  the  widest  range  and  scope.  Thus  we  must 
think  of  the  mature  student  who  needs  to  make  good  an  imperfect 
high  school  training.  Academic  courses  are  also  necessary  for  the 
student  who  must  abandon  a  college  career  at  least  temporarily  or 
who  can  select  only  certain  classes  or  subjects  of  study  and  accept 
these  as  an  approximate  college  course.  Graduate  students,  also, 
who  can  attend  only  incidentally  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening 
should  find  in  University  Classes  courses  in  various  subjects  of  ad- 
vanced study  which  supplement  those  offered  by  the  graduate 
schools  of  the  University.  Other  courses  round  out  a  subject  or  sup- 
ply a  specialty  which  might  otherwise  be  lacking  in  the  University 
offering.  This  can  often  be  accomplished  by  University  Classes 
through  the  unique  organization  of  University  Extension  without 
unduly  adding  to  the  expense  of  the  University.  Our  classes  there- 
fore extend  from  those  called  for  by  mature  high  school  students 
to  those  appreciated  and  needed  by  graduate  students.  These  part- 
time,  mature  students  thus  undertake  their  educational  work  with 
the  emphasis  upon  intellectual  attainment.  They  do  not,  however, 
disregard  the  fact  that  credit  for  the  degrees  may  be  obtained  and 
may  prove  sufl&cient  for  academic  recognition  often  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years.  May  I  illustrate,  by  referring  to  certain  definite 
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cases,  the  service  we  render  those  whose  circumstances  demand  a 
long  period  of  study.  At  the  Commencement  in  June  last  a  student 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  who  performed  all  his 
high  school  and  collegiate  work  in  University  Classes  and  thus 
prepared  himself  for  the  course  in  medicine  and  at  the  same  time 
earned  his  support.  This  required,  in  all,  fourteen  years.  Another 
student,  self-supporting,  received  after  eight  years  of  evening  work 
in  architecture  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Architecture.  We 
might  appropriately  speak  of  these  as  part-time  regular  students 
whose  educational  careers  are  conveniently  cared  for  by  the  Univer- 
sity through  University  Classes  of  University  Extension. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  scope  of  the  resident  courses 
offered  in  University  Extension  as  described  above.  Our  attention 
has  recently  been  drawn  to  the  portion  of  our  offering  which  may 
legitimately  be  used  by  graduate  students.  These  courses  are  pri- 
marily organized  for  Extension  students,  special  consideration  be- 
ing given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  time  when  they  are  offered, 
afternoons,  evenings,  and  Saturday  mornings  being  especially  des- 
ignated. Courses  selected  in  the  various  subjects  are  those  in  which 
the  incidental  student  would  be  interested.  The  appropriateness  of 
a  course  for  Extension  students  is  the  guiding  principle  in  offering 
these  graduate  courses.  Thus  we  find  survey  courses  in  history 
which  are  not  part  of  the  regular  offering  of  the  School  of  Political 
Science  but  which  are  of  importance  for  the  Extension  student.  In 
our  offering  appeared  150  graduate  courses  with  an  aggregate  at- 
tendance for  the  Winter  Session  of  3,368,  of  whom  1,795  ^^  53  P^^ 
cent  were  students  enrolled  as  graduates,  26  per  cent  came  from 
other  degree-granting  schools  of  the  University,  and  20  per  cent 
were  Extension  students  who  did  not  look  forward  to  degrees.  This 
last  group  is  very  much  smaller  than  in  other  years,  as  the  economic 
conditions  have  deprived  these  students  of  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing themselves  to  advanced  study  as  a  matter  of  intellectual  interest. 
It  is  easily  understood  that  the  type  of  courses  preferred  originally 
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for  Extension  students  of  the  last-named  class  are  in  many  cases  also 
useful  for  full-time  graduate  students.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  larger  number  of  these  students  select  Extension  courses  be- 
cause they  come  at  convenient  hours,  late  afternoon  and  evening. 
Statistics  also  indicate  that  of  the  graduate  students  selecting  Uni- 
versity Extension  courses  only  22  per  cent  are  taking  a  full  program, 
20  per  cent  elect  one  course,  24  per  cent  two  courses,  11  per  cent 
three  courses,  and  7  per  cent  four  courses.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  full-time  graduate  students  electing  Extension  courses  are  those 
who,  although  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  degrees,  can  attend 
only  incidental  courses  at  hours  convenient  to  them.  They  uni- 
formly state  that  they  cannot  come  at  other  hours.  We  should  note, 
also,  that  in  arranging  for  University  Classes  special  consideration 
is  given  to  the  question  of  duplication  which  is  avoided  except  for 
important  reasons.  Graduate  courses  in  University  Classes  form  a 
valuable  extension  of  the  program  of  university  study  and  not  a 
duplication.  All  of  these  courses  used  by  graduate  students  are 
passed  upon  and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties, 
and  the  students  seeking  a  degree  are  enrolled  in  the  graduate  list 
and  not  as  University  Extension  students. 

Adult  education  has  in  the  past  few  years  assumed  extraordinary 
importance  in  American  education;  in  fact,  it  is  apparent  that  a 
remarkable  change  has  taken  place  due  to  the  new  conditions  in 
the  social  world.  As  a  result,  education  of  adults  is  taking  a  place 
alongside  of  the  established  form  of  education  in  the  collegiate 
world.  In  other  words,  the  education  of  the  part-time  and  adult  stu- 
dent stands  out  in  a  preeminent  way  as  a  service  which  institutions 
of  higher  learning  must  recognize  and  to  which  they  must  adapt 
themselves.  Hence  education  for  the  man  of  leisure  must  be  pro- 
vided and  with  just  as  much  recognition  as  to  value  and  importance 
as  that  furnished  for  the  student  preparing  for  a  future  career.  We 
cannot  disregard  the  social  change  which  through  a  new  schedule 
of  hours  and  a  shorter  week  of  toil  will  bring  to  so  many  the  new 
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experience  of  justified  leisure.  This,  of  course,  disregards  the  leisure 
caused  by  unemployment  which  is  a  startling  phase  of  the  present 
economic  situation,  though  regarded  as  a  temporary  condition. 
Hence  it  behooves  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  regularize  and 
adjust  adult  education,  assigning  to  it  established  corps  of  teachers 
and  some  form  of  academic  organization  and  recognition  so  as  to 
dignify  this  form  of  education  and  place  it  upon  the  same  plane  as 
the  familiar  collegiate  education  of  the  full-time  student.  We  must 
grant  to  these  students  the  academic  status  of  the  college  student 
and  supply  the  academic  atmosphere  which  this  adult  education 
deserves.  Let  us  go  further.  On  every  hand  there  are  those  who, 
appreciating  the  lack  of  opportunity  of  earlier  years,  desire  to  ob- 
tain an  education  of  which  they  have  been  deprived.  Others  ordi- 
narily spoken  of  as  cultured  people  desire  to  continue  their  earlier 
studies  and  they  look  to  the  universities  to  enable  them  to  do  this 
and  to  study  the  specialized  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Therefore  the  scope  of  adult  education  is  now  very  broad.  Hitherto 
it  was  concerned  with  special  problems  such  as  Americanization, 
teaching  English  to  foreigners,  etc.  Today  it  covers  education  in 
general.  Our  object  must  therefore  be  to  offer  subjects  of  greatest 
variety  and  of  widest  scope.  Thus  the  man  interested  in  chemistry 
should  be  able  to  begin  as  an  elementary  student  and  go  forward 
in  its  various  branches  and  continue  into  its  most  advanced  form. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  various  departments  in  University 
Classes  is  very  significant  as  indicating  their  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  really  important  educational  work  is  being  accomplished 
and  that  the  University  is  carrying  out  its  purpose  to  serve  the 
public  in  caring  for  those  whose  circumstances  allow  them  to  take 
advantag-e  of  adult  education  as  offered  at  Columbia.  I  shall  now  re- 
view  briefly  the  record  of  the  past  year  as  reported  by  various  de- 
partments and  indicate  the  changes  for  the  coming  year. 

Many  city  people  are  turning  to  nearby  farm  lands.  Hence  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  placed  in  its  offering  courses  for 
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would-be  purchasers  of  farms  giving  information  on  how  to  ap- 
praise and  utiHze  farms,  on  farm  management,  and  on  soils.  All  this 
is  emphasized  by  excursions,  e.g.,  to  a  highly  mechanized  dairy 
plant,  a  large-scale  apple  farm,  and  a  diversified  and  specialized 
dairy  farm  and  poultry  farm.  The  Department  also  furnishes  a  soil 
testing  service  with  written  results  of  analyses.  The  Professor  of 
Agriculture  reports  for  his  own  work  the  publication  of  an  impos- 
ing volume  on  Agricultural  Systems  of  Middle  Europe  by  national 
writers  of  eight  countries. 

In  reviewing  the  various  subjects  which  have  been  affected  by  the 
economic  conditions  we  find  that  none  show  greater  change  than 
architecture.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  inherent  reason  for  this.  I 
mention  it,  however,  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  fine  spirit 
shown  by  this  department  in  strengthening  and  improving  its  work 
in  the  midst  of  most  discouraging  circumstances.  The  entire  en- 
deavor has  been  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  performance  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  regular  courses  leading  to  a  degree.  Two 
branches  of  the  subject  have  been  particularly  emphasized:  the 
history  of  architecture  and  drawing.  The  series  in  the  history  of 
architecture  has  included  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, medieval  architecture,  the  history  of  the  decorative  arts  in 
Italy,  and  also  Renaissance  and  Baroque  architecture  in  northern 
Europe,  with  a  discussion  of  European  and  American  architecture 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  World  War.  Particular  atten- 
tion also  has  been  given  to  drawing,  so  that  the  students  in  Univer- 
sity Extension  for  the  first  time  have  at  hand  a  complete  series  of 
courses,  e.g.,  pencil  drawing,  charcoal  drawing,  and  freehand  draw- 
ing of  an  advanced  character,  and  beyond  these,  life  drawing  and 
composition  and  water  color.  The  offering  in  this  fundamental 
branch  has  been  extraordinarily  rich  this  year. 

Professor  David  L.  Dodd,  departmental  representative  for  busi- 
ness, calls  attention  with  regret  to  the  resignation  of  Ralph  West 
Robey  as  departmental  representative  in  charge  of  banking  courses. 
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We  are  all  gratified  that  he  can  state  that  Benjamin  Graham  will 
return  to  Columbia  to  offer  his  popular  course  on  security  analysis. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  requirements  for  the  Certificate 
in  General  Business  and  for  the  Certificate  in  Accounting  be  modi- 
fied as  being  too  severe.  These  Certificates  are  the  only  evidence  of 
formal  academic  recognition  granted  in  business  for  the  part-time 
and  evening  students.  Other  institutions  in  the  city  offer  degrees 
for  these  students  and  plan  their  courses  accordingly.  The  require- 
ments for  the  certificates  at  Columbia  approximate  those  ordinarily 
set  for  the  attainment  of  degrees.  We  are  temporarily  caring  for 
students  in  accounting  by  allowing  them  to  become  University 
Undergraduates  and  thus  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  This  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  some  other  plan  must 
be  devised.  The  requirements  for  the  Certificate  in  General  Busi- 
ness might  well  be  made  less  rigorous  and  thus  some  consideration 
be  given  to  those  who  desire  formal  academic  recognition. 

Many  college  graduates  desire  courses  in  accounting.  Professor 
Dodd  recommends  that  one  of  the  sections  in  elementary  account- 
ing be  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  college  graduates.  This 
would  have  certain  advantages  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

Through  our  courses  in  chemistry  in  University  Classes  any  com- 
petent student  may  secure  special  training  in  this  subject  from  the 
beginning  through  to  certain  graduate  courses.  The  scope  of  the 
undergraduate  courses  is  such  that  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to 
make  adequate  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  for 
scientific  professions,  so  that  those  interested  in  the  study  of  chem- 
istry for  scholarly  or  professional  reasons  will  find  a  broad  general 
training  in  elementary  chemistry,  general  inorganic  chemistry, 
qualitative  analysis,  quantitative  analysis,  and  organic  chemistry. 
These  courses  require  laboratory  exercises  which  are  designed  to 
develop  technique  and  to  demonstrate  fundamental  principles. 
Graduate  students  may  use  some  of  our  courses  as  counting  toward 
the  higher  degrees.  An  advanced  course  in  inorganic  chemistry  is 
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given  in  the  form  of  lectures  in  the  evening  and  presents  a  review 
of  the  subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  recent  modern  advances  in 
chemistry.  Beyond  this  there  are  courses  in  phase  rule  and  synthetic 
organic  chemistry. 

In  electrical  engineering  the  number  of  registrations  was  less 
than  in  1931-32.  Nevertheless,  much  interest  was  shown.  This  year 
we  had  a  course  by  Professor  Morecroft  in  "Electronics"  which 
afforded  a  great  opportunity  for  the  part-time  student.  In  the  com- 
ing year,  recognizing  the  importance  of  electrical  courses  for  gradu- 
ate students,  }.  B.  Russell,  Jr.  will  oifer  a  course  on  "Operational 
Calculus  and  Electric  Circuit  Analysis."  Extension  students  in  elec- 
trical engineering  taking  elementary  courses  have  formed  an  organ- 
ization, the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  together  instructors  and 
students  and  continue  the  relationship  even  after  they  complete 
their  courses. 

The  School  of  Engineering  has  offered  the  usual  courses  in  draft- 
ing which  have  always  been  demanded  by  students  of  University 
Extension.  Here  again  we  find  a  report  as  to  the  decrease  in  num- 
bers and  the  maintenance  of  academic  standards  regardless  of  the 
smaller  number  of  students.  The  serious  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
construction  work  has  affected  the  number  of  students  in  this 
subject. 

The  Department  of  English  stands  out  as  the  largest  in  numbers 
in  University  Classes.  Here  we  shall  therefore  see  the  most  marked 
evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  economic  conditions  on  the  number  of 
students.  In  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions  of  1931-32  student 
registration  in  English  numbered  3,246  and  2,821.  In  1932-33  the 
registration  was  2,545  ^^^  2,116.  This  change  in  numbers  led  to 
reduction  in  sections  and  concentration  of  classes.  This  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  high  standards  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  this  great  department. 

The  Writers  Club  of  Columbia  University,  now  entering  its 
tenth  year,  had  a  successful  record  for  the  year.  As  many  as  three 
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hundred  members  have  attended  to  hear  such  speakers  as  Arthur 
McKeogh,  editor  of  Good  Housekeeping;  Clemence  Dane,  play- 
wright and  novelist;  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  playwright  and  editor; 
George  Palmer  Putnam;  Lenore  Speyer;  James  Stephens;  Otis 
Weiss,  editor  of  McCall's  Magazine;  and  William  Rose  Benet. 

The  Laboratory  Players  composed  of  students  of  classes  in  elocu- 
tion produced  Clari  or  the  Maid  of  Milan  by  John  Howard  Payne. 
This  was  repeated  before  the  New  York  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion. The  Players  also  gave  The  Discovery  by  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan 
and  Othello.  The  Morningside  Players  produced  four  plays  writ- 
ten by  students  of  the  classes  in  drama :  Fanfare  by  Julia  Haney  and 
Marie  Knight,  Color  Blind,  by  Julia  Haney,  Fields  Beyond  by 
Francis  Bosworth,  and  The  Sun  and  I  by  Barrie  and  Leona  Stair. 
The  students  were  active  participants  in  the  plays  and  aided  Pro- 
fessor Milton  Smith  in  the  scenery  production  and  stage  manage- 
ment. The  work  of  these  two  organizations  is  most  praiseworthy. 
They  are  compelled  to  do  their  work  under  most  restricted  condi- 
tions, but  they  are  looking  forward  to  the  building  of  an  appro- 
priate theater  in  which  they  can  properly  produce  plays  as  the 
established  dramatic  association  of  the  University. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  my  report  without  referring  to 
the  great  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Professor  Ashley 
Horace  Thorndike.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  instructors  in  Eng- 
lish in  University  Classes  alone.  I  am  expressing  in  all  too  inade- 
quate terms  my  own  feeling  as  to  the  death  of  my  old  friend  and 
colleague.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  an  edu- 
cator with  the  broadest  outlook.  He  joined  with  yourself,  Mr. 
President,  in  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  unclassified  student, 
the  man  or  woman  in  the  home  who  could  not  "go  to  college,"  the 
student  who  must  obtain  higher  education  by  the  hardest  experi- 
ence. He  set  an  example  to  many  persons  of  narrower  view  who 
would  restrict  opportunities  for  advanced  study  in  adult  years  to 
those  of  educational  aristocracy  whose  way  has  been  made  easy  by 
the  possession  of  wealth  or  means  of  support  immediately  at  hand. 
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Many  are  the  students  who  desire  to  know  something  about 
geology  but  are  not  able  to  enter  the  colleges  or  scientific  schools  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  ambition.  Hence  the  courses  in  geography  and 
geology  are  very  greatly  appreciated  by  the  general  student.  Our 
course  in  mineralogy  has  been  known  for  many  years  as  particu- 
larly useful  to  those  who  are  devoting  their  attention  to  specialized 
work  of  this  character.  We  are  also  fortunate  in  having  the  impor- 
tant subjects  of  meteorology,  oceanography,  and  climatology  cared 
for  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Vladimir  P.  de  Smitt.  These  courses 
are  offered  only  in  University  Extension.  The  subjects  of  meteor- 
ology and  oceanography  have  an  entirely  different  standing  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  their  recognition  abroad.  They  form  an 
important  part  of  instruction  in  European  universities,  but  here 
very  few  institutions  consider  them  at  all.  This  is  peculiar,  inas- 
much as  in  the  United  States  we  have  the  best  federal  organization 
of  the  weather  service  and  the  best  methods  in  the  system  of  obser- 
vation and  the  preparation  of  weather  maps.  The  preeminence  of 
the  United  States  is  recognized  throughout  the  world  and  the  im- 
portance of  physical  oceanography  in  contact  with  meteorological 
studies  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  the  marine  department  of  the 
Federal  Weather  Bureau. 

The  study  of  the  German  language  by  the  general  student  has 
been  gaining  rapidly  since  the  War.  Nevertheless,  this  department 
reports  a  decrease  with  other  departments  during  the  past  year. 
The  Goethe  centenary  was  recognized  by  the  inclusion  of  certain 
courses  in  "Goethe's  Faust"  and  "Goethe's  Dramatic  Works." 

History  reports  that  the  figures  of  registration  for  1932-33  were 
slightly  above  those  of  1931-32.  The  offering  for  undergraduates 
who  desire  to  make  a  specialty  of  history  is  exceedingly  strong  as 
the  student  is  now  able  to  carry  forward  a  program  beyond  the 
elementary  courses  in  European  and  American  history.  Suitable 
graduate  courses  are  offered  for  the  part-time  student.  A  seminar 
for  these  students  has  been  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Government  and  Public  Law  which  is  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  encouraging  students  of  special  aptitude  to  go  forward 
with  independent  investigation  and  study  in  the  field  of  social 
sciences. 

The  range  of  courses  in  insurance  has  been  considerably  enlarged, 
so  that  we  offer  life  insurance  as  a  specialty  for  men  in  this  business 
and  for  those  who  may  be  interested  in  acquiring  a  general  knowl- 
edge in  connection  with  their  personal  affairs.  Another  course  pre- 
sents an  analysis  of  difficult  situations  in  life  insurance  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  solution.  This  should  be  useful  to  those  engaged  in 
selling  life  insurance.  We  also  offer  accident  and  health  insurance 
which  discusses  the  principles  and  problems  of  this  branch  for  those 
in  the  casualty  insurance  business.  We  do  not  neglect  the  courses  in 
fire  insurance,  and  we  give  much  attention  to  adjustment  of  fire 
losses. 

Our  purpose  in  offering  courses  in  law  is  to  provide  for  those  who 
want  incidental  training  and  instruction  in  this  subject.  These 
courses  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  duplicate  the  regular  courses 
offered  in  the  School  of  Law.  They  are  regularly  intended  for  the 
non-academic  student.  Adult  students  appear  to  realize  more  than 
ever  the  practical  and  intellectual  advantages  of  continuing  their 
education,  especially  in  such  a  subject  as  law.  Hence  we  are  grati- 
fied to  extend  these  courses  in  the  face  of  most  discouraging  finan- 
cial conditions.  In  the  coming  year  we  are  offering  a  special  course 
in  the  law  of  marketing  by  Professor  Handler,  and  in  the  following 
year  we  hope  to  present  a  course  on  the  new  national  legislation 
bearing  on  industry  and  agricultural  recovery  measures.  We  do  not 
consider  offering  it  in  the  coming  year,  as  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  effect  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  reports  additional  courses  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  students  for  advanced  work,  e.g.,  a  course  on 
"Advanced  Calculus"  by  Professor  Siceloff .  Here  again  the  special- 
ist is  splendidly  cared  for. 
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Important  and  fundamental  courses  in  music  are  offered  at  ap- 
propriate hours  for  students  in  University  Classes.  These  include 
"A  Survey  of  Music,"  "Romantic  Composers,"  "History  of  Choral 
Music,"  and  "Elementary  Harmony"  and  "Ensemble  Playing."  The 
Department  uses  our  classes  to  fill  important  gaps  in  its  series 
thereby  enriching  its  offering.  Thus  Philip  James  has  given  "Tech- 
nique of  Conducting"  and  in  the  coming  year  Chalmers  Clifton 
will  offer  a  course  on  score  reading  and  conducting.  For  training 
in  applied  music,  courses  are  offered  in  violin  playing,  organ  play- 
ing, and  piano  playing. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  offers  three  courses  as  elementary 
work  in  philosophy:  one  of  which  is  an  introduction  to  the  prob- 
lems of  philosophy,  another,  a  course  in  logic,  and,  a  third,  a  course 
in  ethics.  The  Department  also  is  interested  in  providing  an  ad- 
vanced course  in  the  history  of  philosophy  which  is  given  by  the 
various  members  of  the  Department  and  by  various  specialists  in 
that  field.  Work  is  also  offered  in  the  theory  of  ethics,  modern 
philosophy,  aesthetics,  in  world  perspective  in  modern  literature, 
and  in  the  study  of  religion.  Students  in  University  Extension  hav- 
ing special  qualifications  are  admitted  also  to  the  regular  courses  of 
the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Physics  has  been  considering  three  types  of 
students:  first,  those  who  need  an  elementary  course  and  have  not 
previously  studied  physics  and  are  lacking  the  mathematical  train- 
ing for  advanced  work;  again,  an  intermediate  course  in  physics 
for  those  who  have  high  school  training  in  the  subject  or  have  taken 
preliminary  work  in  college.  This  is  elected  by  many  students  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  premedical  requirement.  Finally,  there  is  a  se- 
quence of  courses  beginning  with  a  course  in  mechanics  followed 
by  "Properties  of  Matter  and  Sound"  and  "Electricity  and  Optics," 
the  equivalent  to  the  required  pre-engineering  courses  in  physics. 
We  are  not  offering  the  elaborate  laboratory  course  which  belongs 
in  this  group  but  hope  to  do  so  later  on  as  the  demand  appears.  The 
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offering  of  courses  indicated  meets  very  well  the  immediate  needs 
of  our  students.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  later 
to  differentiate  between  the  students  who  are  taking  elementary 
courses  in  physics  for  college  entrance  and  those  older  students  who 
take  it  without  reference  to  any  curriculum  requirements  but  for 
the  purpose  of  general  information.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
the  development  of  a  course  for  the  older  class  of  students  which 
may  take  the  form  of  a  survey  course  in  this  subject.  It  appears  that 
the  subject  of  acoustics,  which  has  grown  to  be  of  great  importance 
in  the  past  few  years,  might  well  be  given  in  University  Extension. 
This  would  include  the  applications  of  amplifiers,  reproducers,  and 
transmitters  of  speech  and  music.  A  course  of  this  character  is  with- 
in the  range  of  our  ambition. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  gives  its  attention  particularly  to 
courses  for  undergraduate  students  and  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  from  a  cultural  point  of  view.  They  include  basic 
courses,  such  as  "General  Psychology,"  as  well  as  specialized  courses 
in  abnormal  psychology.  Beyond  this  we  have  "Applied  Psychol- 
ogy" which  deals  with  practical  problems  such  as  business,  fashion 
merchandising,  etc.  We  do  not  neglect  "Child  Psychology"  and 
"Experimental  Psychology"  and  offer  also  a  consideration  of  the 
psychological  aspects  of  social  behavior  and  social  problems.  The 
offering  for  graduate  students  has  been  extraordinary,  as  the  plan 
of  organization  of  University  Extension  enables  us  to  select  indi- 
vidual specialists  in  various  branches  of  this  subject. 

The  Department  of  Public  Law  has,  in  general,  maintained  its 
usual  program,  although  certain  courses  which  have  not  been  in 
great  demand  have  been  eliminated.  This  department,  however, 
has  taken  part  in  a  most  interesting  effort  and  has  offered  a  course 
in  political  education  at  the  Harlem  Y.M.C.A.  This  was  given  by 
certain  of  the  graduate  students  of  the  Department  who  volun- 
teered to  take  charge  of  the  course  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
finding  in  this  means  of  obtaining  teaching  experience.  The  course 
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was  SO  divided  as  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  certain  philosophic  con- 
cepts concerning  government,  a  brief  comparative  study  of  Euro- 
pean governments,  an  analysis  of  certain  significant  political  move- 
ments in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
American  Constitution,  an  attempt  to  give  an  historic  background 
of  contemporary  American  political  parties,  and  an  attempt  to 
interpret  the  1932  campaign.  Deep  appreciation  was  felt  by  the 
students  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  because  of  the  service  which  was  rendered 
by  the  graduate  students  of  this  department  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Wallace. 

We  have  felt  with  great  regret  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
our  students  in  French,  as  this  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  restriction 
of  the  program  offered,  and  many  courses  have  been  abandoned. 
Nevertheless,  the  most  important  and  those  which  are  essential  to  a 
balanced  study  of  the  language  have  been  retained.  The  students 
and  the  instructors  in  the  classes  in  French  have  taken  active  part 
in  the  exercises  of  the  Institut  des  Etudes  Fran^aises.  These  exer- 
cises consist  of  weekly  lectures  in  French  by  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment, students,  and  the  public.  In  addition  to  these  there  have  been 
social  events  and  the  presentation  of  three  one-act  plays  in  French. 

Italian  has  not  experienced  the  decrease  in  numbers  which  has 
been  so  general.  In  fact,  this  year  closed  with  a  record  of  increase  of 
students — the  registration  being  201  as  compared  with  146  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  is  due  to  the  return  to  his  duties  of  Professor 
Bigongiari  and  to  Mr.  Marraro  who  takes  individual  interest  in  the 
development  of  Italian  in  our  classes.  New  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Yonkers  and  Newark.  Columbia  College  relies  upon  Uni- 
versity Classes  for  elementary  Italian.  The  association  entided 
Crocchio  Goliardico  furnishes  cultural  and  social  activities  for  our 
students,  as  it  offers  lectures,  recitals,  and  talks  in  Italian  on  matters 
of  Italian  interest. 

As  we  review  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Spanish  for  the 
past  year,  we  realize  the  great  loss  which  we  have  experienced  in 
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the  death  of  Mr.  EmiUo  Agramonte  on  the  28th  of  March.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  teacher  with  a  remarkable  devotion  to  those  who 
became  his  students.  He  began  his  work  with  us  in  University  Ex- 
tension in  1916-17  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in 
1927-28,  has  given  continuous  service  for  the  students  to  whom  he 
became  deeply  attached.  Professor  Callcott,  who  has  charge  of  the 
courses  in  Spanish,  was  absent  on  leave  spending  part  of  the  time 
in  Spain  collecting  material  for  his  literary  work,  particularly  for 
a  biography  of  Rodrigo  de  Vivar,  better  known  as  the  Cid,  the 
national  hero  of  Spain.  This  work  is  supplementary  to  that  which 
appeared  last  year  entitled  Whefi  Spain  Was  Young.  We  welcome 
in  our  graduate  group  a  course  in  Spanish  literature  which  is  de- 
signed entirely  for  students  in  University  Classes  and  not  for  those 
in  the  schools  of  the  University. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  finds  in  University  Classes  an  op 
portunity  to  reach  the  general  student  of  adult  years  who  is  inter- 
ested in  a  study  of  the  trend  of  the  times  from  the  social  point  of 
view.  The  program  for  the  coming  year  is  most  comprehensive  and 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  students.  We  note  first  "Intro- 
ductory Sociology"  furnishing  the  beginner  with  fundamental  con- 
cepts, points  of  view,  and  problems  in  this  field.  Then  follows  a 
course  in  "Recent  Trends  in  Social  Theory"  considering  current 
social  ideas.  "Social  Conflict"  deals  with  the  problem  of  relation  be- 
tween classes  historically  and  for  the  present  time.  Then  "Social 
Evolution"  is  treated  by  Professor  Maclver  as  giving  a  general  per- 
spective of  current  events  with  reference  to  those  explaining  the 
movements  of  history  and  the  development  of  social  institutions. 
"Applied  Sociology"  considers  the  practical  problems  confronting 
modern  society,  e.g.,  poverty  and  crime.  "Personality"  is  the  title 
of  another  course  dealing  with  the  social  factors  determining  it  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  social  environment.  The  De- 
partment also  presents  some  general  courses  on  special  topics,  e.g., 
"American  Society  in  the  Machine  Age"  by  the  American  essayist, 
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Lewis  Mumford.  The  program  is  unusually  comprehensive  and 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  special  students  who  in  these  times  are 
interested  in  social  questions. 

The  University  endeavors  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  various  communities  through  the  extramural  department 
of  University  Extension.  We  note  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  students  whom  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  reach^ 
although  the  number  of  these  students  has  been  considerably  re- 
duced. Of  course,  this  reduced  registration  has  modified  the  policy 
of  the  department  in  several  ways  and  has  necessitated  a  sharp  cur- 
tailment of  the  budget.  We  note  that  the  change  in  the  registration 
is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  school  teachers  from  our  classes, 
largely  because  of  the  uncertainty  with  which  they  have  received 
their  remuneration.  Newark,  New  Jersey,  for  example,  has  been  in 
serious  difficulty  financially  which  has  interfered  with  the  attend- 
ance of  the  students  who  have  been  financially  unable  to  participate 
in  a  program  of  adult  education.  A  number  of  students  who  have 
attended  only  the  local  classes  reappear  later  in  the  established 
schools  of  the  University,  particularly  in  the  graduate  classes.  An 
earnest  endeavor  has  been  made  by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  our 
extramural  classes  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  business  community 
and  the  various  families  of  a  community  in  a  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation. This  has  led  to  requests  for  addresses  before  clubs,  civic 
organizations,  and  teachers'  associations  on  the  subject  of  adult 
education,  and  a  plan  was  outlined  for  a  possible  series  of  courses 
for  employees  of  various  business  houses  which  cover  cultural,  tech- 
nical, and  business  subjects.  The  Board  of  Education  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  and  also  of  Ossining,  New  York,  has  endeavored  to 
carry  out  an  emergency  program  for  students  who  could  not  attend 
college  and  yet  could  take  incidental  collegiate  courses.  For  some 
reason  this  plan  has  not  succeeded  as  we  had  hoped,  as  the  Univer- 
sity prepared  an  elaborate  program  for  the  students  taking  inci- 
dental courses  in  the  local  centers.  Prison  education  has  also  been 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  University,  e.g.,  at  Elmira  State 
Reformatory  and  at  Sing  Sing  educational  work  has  been  surv'eyed 
with  the  result  that  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  first  time 
lay  teachers  are  being  employed  in  Sing  Sing.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  students  registered  in  the  various  courses  offered  in 
Newark,  49  attended  the  course  entitled  "Survey  of  English  Litera- 
ture" offered  in  Greenwich,  and  40  students  were  registered  at  the 
Bank  for  Savings  for  the  City  of  New  York  in  "Financial  Analysis." 

Columbia  University  has  educational  supervision  over  the  classes 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 
The  students  are  the  employees  of  the  various  banks  of  the  city  who 
become  members  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  and  thus  are  eligible  for  the  courses  given  under  its  super- 
vision. There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  students, 
and  fewer  are  the  number  of  courses  elected  by  the  individual.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  officers  of  the  chapter  to  arrange  in  some  manner 
to  have  academic  recognition  given  to  these  students,  but  consider- 
able difl&culty  is  met  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  is  not  an  educational  institution  under  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York.  Nevertheless,  Columbia  University 
takes  a  great  interest  in  these  students  and  is  anxious  to  give  them 
whatever  recognition  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

We  have  continued  our  Extension  classes  in  cooperation  with  the 
Greater  New  York  Federation  of  Churches,  our  object  being  the 
particular  training  of  church-school  teachers.  In  all,  there  have  been 
during  the  academic  year  1932-33,  1,399  individuals  taking  these 
courses.  Beyond  this  we  have  offered  courses  which  are  intended 
particularly  for  the  development  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  parenthood.  The  importance  of 
religion  in  the  various  phases  of  life  has  been  particularly  recog- 
nized by  the  University  in  our  general  University  Classes  for  re- 
ligious education. 

Through  your  interposition,  Mr.  President,  the  workers  in  Indus- 
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try  have  been  able  to  carry  on  certain  courses  in  the  buildings  of  the 
University  at  302  East  35th  Street.  The  possession  of  permanent 
headquarters  has  resulted  in  a  group  consciousness  that  undoubted- 
ly will  be  of  great  help  in  continuing  the  courses.  During  the  past 
year  three  courses  were  held.  An  elementary  course  in  American 
economic  history  was  given  regularly,  and  an  advanced  course  com- 
paring the  development  of  Russia  and  the  United  States,  each 
course  meeting  five  hours  per  week.  The  course  in  contemporary 
economic  problems  was  organized  as  open  only  to  men.  It  met  once 
a  week  and  was  attended  by  eighteen  students.  The  two  regular 
classes  were  filled  to  capacity. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  continue,  although  it  is  impossible 
for  the  University  to  place  these  courses  in  the  budget  of  Univer- 
sity Extension.  Nevertheless,  the  University  continues  to  assist  the 
courses  for  workers  in  industry  by  allowing  one  of  the  University 
buildings  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  committee  is  hopeful  that 
some  arrangement  will  be  made  whereby  sufficient  money  will 
be  available  for  the  conduct  of  the  courses  even  though  they  may 
not  be  as  complete  as  heretofore. 

In  closing  may  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  we  have 
felt  the  depression  in  the  loss  of  many  students,  the  experience  has 
not  been  without  its  advantages  both  for  teachers  and  students 
alike.  Those  who  have  come  to  us  seem  to  have  been  more  serious 
minded  and  they  have  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  and 
do  not  intend  to  allow  the  opportunity  which  has  come  to  them  to 
pass  without  taking  advantage  of  it.  It  is  true  that  many  students 
have  lost  or  changed  their  jobs,  or  have  had  their  period  of  employ- 
ment lengthened,  or  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  work  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

Among  the  students  of  University  Extension  are  many  women, 
eager  candidates  for  the  Secretarial  Certificate.  Here  the  loss  in 
number  of  students  is  insignificant.  Those  who  could  not  afford  to 
attend  college  have  registered  in  the  secretarial  course  so  that  they 
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might  become  familiar  with  business  training  and  the  possibility 
of  remunerative  employment.  This  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
matter  of  support  has  spread  widely  among  young  women  and 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  much  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purpose.  It  is  possible  for  these  students  subsequently  to  pass  from 
the  secretarial  course  to  the  School  of  Business  where  they  may 
finally  obtain  the  degree.  Even  though  they  may  not  take  advan- 
tage of  this  method,  the  suggestion  itself  indicates  that  the  door  to 
the  degree  is  not  closed  and  that  they  may  still,  by  added  years  of 
study,  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  full  college  course. 

Those  interested  in  the  development  of  courses  in  dramatic  speak- 
ing are  desirous  of  establishing  an  integrated  course  in  dramatic 
training  including  cultural  courses,  English  literature,  writing,  and 
psychology,  forming  a  complete  course  of  study  for  those  interested 
in  dramatics.  The  suggestion  deserves  careful  study. 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  mention  any  student  of  attainment,  as  so 
many  deserve  this  term  of  commendation,  nevertheless  I  shall  re- 
fer to  Miss  Annette  Bitterman  to  whom  has  been  awarded  a  travel- 
ing scholarship  from  the  Overseas  Educational  Institute.  Miss  Bit- 
terman came  to  us  for  French,  by  necessity  an  evening  student.  She 
showed  marked  ability  and  was  chosen  each  year  for  a  prominent 
role  in  French  plays.  She  is  now  a  candidate  for  the  B.S.  in  General 
Studies  and  is  studying  this  summer  in  France  as  a  prize  which  she 
obtained  on  an  award  by  examination  from  many  competitors. 

I  must  refer  also  to  the  foreign  students  who  attend  our  classes 
in  English  for  foreigners.  They  are  most  loyal  to  University  Classes 
and  bring  to  us  international  contacts  and  carry  the  news  of  Colum- 
bia's service  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  work  was  carried  on  in  a 
remarkable  way  by  the  late  Miss  Kate  Miller.  In  her  memory  about 
one  hundred  of  her  students  of  more  than  twenty  nationalities  came 
together  in  an  impressive  tribute  to  their  friend  and  teacher.  Our 
lamented  colleague,  Professor  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  addressed  the 
gathering  and  testified  to  the  splendid  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  Miss  Miller. 
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Appended  are  found  the  reports  of  Home  Study  and  the  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  plan  of  the  former  has  been  entirely  re- 
vised and  its  development  now  will  conform  to  that  of  the  schools 
and  departments  of  the  University.  The  service  of  this  department 
is  most  worthy,  but  it  is  evident  that  such  service  can  not  be  ren- 
dered if  it  entails  a  burden  upon  other  parts  of  the  University. 
Hence  it  is  essential  that  the  return  in  fees  should  not  be  less  than 
the  expense  of  operation.  The  excellence  of  Home  Study  courses 
and  the  care  of  their  administration  are  incentives  to  their  recogni- 
tion, and  the  future  will  witness  an  increase  in  students  eager  for 
an  opportunity  for  study  at  home. 

The  Institute  is  a  feature  of  academic  life  which  draws  to  the 
University  many  who  desire  to  come  into  contact  with  intellectual 
matters.  They  find  in  lectures,  recitals,  and  concerts  means  of  re- 
laxation and  enlightenment  which  offer  delightful  evenings  spent 
in  the  halls  of  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 
Director 

June  ^o,  /9J5 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  year  1932-33. 

The  twentieth  season  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
opened  on  the  evening  of  October  17,  1932,  by  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  with  an  address  on  "Ideals  in  American  Political 
Thought."  It  closed  on  the  evening  of  April  i,  1933,  with  a  recital 
by  Paderewski.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  summary  state- 
ment, individual  members  numbered  2,338;  the  total  number  of 
all  events  was  208  (members'  tickets  admitted  to  163  of  these  with 
no  extra  charge);  the  total  attendance  at  all  Institute  events  was 
120,355  (average  attendance  at  regular  program  events,  733;  at  con- 
cert series,  1,093;  ^^  cooperative  events,  378). 

Of  the  lectures  and  recitals  given  on  the  regular  program  in 
McMillin  Academic  Theater,  15  were  attended  by  more  than  one 
thousand  persons;  36  by  more  than  eight  hundred;  52  by  more  than 
five  hundred.  These  figures  are  given,  not  to  prove  anything,  but  to 
indicate  the  general  and  continued  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

"Chicago  asked  in  1893  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ximc  the  question  whether 
the  American  people  knew  where  they  were  driving.  Adams  an- 
swered, for  one,  that  he  did  not  know  but  would  try  to  find  out."^ 
Whether  or  not  Henry  Adams  was  right  in  thinking  that  this 
question  was  first  posed  in  1893  is  not  important  in  this  connection; 
the  fact  remains  that  since  1893,  and  particularly  during  the  past 

^  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  Henry  Adams. 
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few  years,  this  question  has  been  asked  many,  many  times  until 
it  has  worn  just  a  bit  trite.  But  in  spite  of  this  repetition — in  spite 
of  all  the  interrogators  who  ask  the  question  and  who,  like  Pilate 
asking  "What  is  Truth?"  stay  not  for  an  answer — this  remains  the 
great  question  before  the  American  people  today. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  pressing  duty  of  every  intelligent  citizen 
to  answer  as  frankly  as  did  Henry  Adams  that  he  does  not  know 
where  America  is  driving  but  that  he  will  try  to  find  out.  We  find 
ourselves  today  in  much  the  same  awkward  position  in  which 
Adams  discovered  himself  in  the  Gallery  of  Machines  at  the  great 
Exposition  of  1900,  "his  historical  neck  broken  by  the  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  forces  totally  new."  Othello's  occupation  is  gone,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  he  can  do  as  he  contemplates  the  jig-saw  puzzle  of 
American  life  in  1933  (closed  banks;  a  dancing  dollar;  bankrupt 
railroads;  the  embattled  farmers  in  the  Middle  West;  the  bewil- 
dered politicians  in  Washington,  London,  and  Paris;  all  the  amaz- 
ing paradox  of  plenty)  except  to  cry  "Chaos  is  come  again." 

But  the  refreshing  and  reassuring  thing  is  that  the  intelligent 
citizen  is  not  crying,  despondently  and  hopelessly,  "Chaos  is  come 
again."  Bewildered  as  he  is  by  this  "irruption  of  forces  totally  new," 
incompetent  as  he  individually  feels  himself  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
plexities of  a  modern  international  world  of  economics  that  baffles 
even  the  trained  economist  and  internationalist,  awed  as  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  technological  change  that  has  been  so  swift  and  so 
compelling  as  to  have  "run  away  with  the  show,"  he  has  shown 
great  patience  and  fortitude  and  courage.  Today  his  attitude  is  one 
of  determined  skepticism  that  remains  basically  optimistic.  He  re- 
peats raucous  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  bankers  and  laughs  at 
gibes  at  Senators  and  Congressmen.  He  listens  thoughtfully,  as  the 
dozen-and-one  planners  announce  their  plans  for  a  new  industrial 
and  social  order;  and  then  laughs,  ruefully  thinking  of  his  depleted 
income,  as  the  planners  fall  into  vociferous  dispute  over  the  merits 
of  their  respective  plans.  With  one  hand  he  buys  Oswald  Spengler's 
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doleful  Man  and  Technics,  while  with  the  other  he  reaches  for  the 
latest  copy  of  the  sprightly  and  irreverent  New  Yorker.  He  chuckles 
at  the  antics  of  Mickey  Mouse  and  the  latest  "Silly  Symphony," 
and  he  goes  in  greater  numbers  than  before  to  serious  lectures  and 
public  discussions  of  the  events  of  the  day.  He  wants  to  know — 
but  he  is  skeptical  of  what  he  is  told. 

It  is  this  intelligent  citizen  that  the  Institute  seeks  to  attract  by  its 
program  of  lectures,  concerts,  recitals,  and  plays.  It  is  for  his  gain 
that  we  seek  to  transform  McMillin  Academic  Theater  on  five  eve- 
nings a  week  into  a  modern  Interpreter's  House  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everyman  may  hear  intelligent  comment  on  current  events; 
lively  exposition  of  new  trends  and  tendencies  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy,  science,  letters,  and  the  fine  arts;  stimulating  discussion 
of  new  ideas  in  the  fields  of  industry,  economics,  and  sociology. 

In  planning  and  carrying  through  such  a  program,  we  must 
never  be  afraid  of  new  ideas — so  long  as  they  are  intelligent  (and 
intelligible!) ;  we  must  never  resent  or  obstruct  the  unconventional, 
the  unorthodox,  the  untraditional — so  long  as  they  are  reasonable 
and  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  adult-minded  men  and 
women.  The  nonconformist  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  along  with  the 
conformist,  and  the  Institute  constantly  echoes  Voltaire's  famous 
statement  to  Helvetius.  Only  the  crack-brained  reformer,  only  the 
humorless — but  tiresomely  insistent — propagandist  of  some  cult  or 
school  or  ism,  only  the  person  who  is  trying  to  use  the  Institute 
(and  thereby  the  University)  for  some  private  or  semi-private  end 
should  be  advised  to  "hire  a  hall"  elsewhere. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy  of  an  intellectual  open  door,  it  is  but 
natural  that  from  time  to  time  certain  speakers  shall  express  opin- 
ions which  have  not  the  official  sanction  of  the  University.  It  is  cer- 
tain, too,  that  authorities  and  artists  whose  teaching  is  completely 
at  variance  with  that  offered  in  corresponding  departments  of  the 
University  shall  be  engaged  to  speak  from  the  Institute  program. 
The  Institute  policy  should  continue  to  be  one  of  neutrality  with 
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respect  to  all  political,  religious,  professional,  and  social  party 
groupings.  We  do  not  inquire  into  a  lecturer's  private  views — 
whether  they  are  conservative  or  liberal,  orthodox  or  unorthodox, 
aristocratic  or  proletarian — except  in  so  far  as  they  may  directly 
affect  his  utterances;  nor  do  we  undertake  to  restrict  in  any  way 
or  to  define  a  speaker's  freedom  of  utterance.  The  question  that  is 
asked  in  each  case  is  "Is  he  competent  to  speak  on  this  subject;  is 
it  probable  that  he  has  something  of  interest  and  worth  to  say,  is  he 
a  person  in  whom  our  public  is  interested  ?"  Institute  members,  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  are  adults,  many  of  whom  subscribe 
to  the  Institute  because  of  this  very  neutral  policy,  this  non-partisan 
attitude,  and  all  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  expected,  are  capable  of  fend- 
ing for  themselves  in  the  realm  of  opinions  and  ideas. 

The  justification  for  such  a  program  may  be  found,  in  part,  in 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  last  three  years  of  the  depression  the 
Institute  has  held  its  own  in  membership  (1930-31,  2,260;  1931- 
32,  2,340;  1932-33,  2,338).  Another  is  the  steady  increase  in  average 
attendance  (1930-31?  5^7;  1931-32,  631;  1932-33,  735).  And  still 
another,  though  one  that  cannot  be  measured  accurately,  is  the 
constant  interest  maintained  throughout  the  season  in  serious  lec- 
tures and  discussions. 

Lectures  in  Series.  Feeling  that  a  series  of  lectures,  spaced  one 
week  apart,  by  one  man  or  by  different  men  offers  greater  educa- 
tional opportunities  than  the  single  lecture,  and  encouraged  by  the 
response  to  our  program 'of  lectures-in-series  last  season,  we  offered 
this  season  an  even  greater  number  of  series.  The  response  was  again 
most  gratifying.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  series  offered  during  the 
1932-33  season,  togther  with  a  record  of  attendance : 

"The  Ideals  of  America."  A  series  of  five  lectures  by  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  designed  to  present,  in  an  authoritative 
and  stimulating  fashion,  the  dominant  ideals  which  have  motivated  American 
life  in  the  past  and  upon  w^hich  our  national  and  cultural  life  rests  today. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "Ideals  in  American  Political  Thought" — 1146; 
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Royal  Cortissoz,  "Ideals  in  American  Art" — 711;  Henry  Hadley,  "Ideals  in 
American  Music" — 500;  John  H.  Finley,  "Ideals  in  American  Education" — 
564;  William  Lyon  Phelps,  "Ideals  in  American  Literature" — 1015. 

"Towards  Utopia."  A  series  of  six  speculative  lecture-discussions,  the  gen- 
eral aim  of  which  was  to  stimulate  active  thinking  about  the  present  by  turn- 
ing for  a  moment,  in  a  spirit  of  thoughtful  fantasy,  to  the  future.  Edward  A. 
Filene,  "Business" — 430;  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  "Philosophy" — 510; 
Lewis  Mumford,  "Art" — 487;  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  "Literature" — 534; 
Michael  I.  Pupin,  "Science" — 604;  John  Dewey,  "Education" — 678. 

Louis  Anspacher,  "Shakespeare,  Man  of  His  Hour,"  A  series  of  four  lec- 
tures. Attendance  376,  559,  594,  653. 

Frank  Bohn,  "Following  the  News."  A  series  of  four  lectures.  Attendance 
580,  666,  616,  698. 

John  Mason  Brown,  "Broadway  in  Review."  A  series  of  three  lectures. 
Attendance  917,  794,  755. 

Branson  DeCou,  "Dream  Pictures."  A  series  of  four  travelogues.  Attend- 
ance 1,184,  i)28i,  1,239,  942- 

John  Drinkwater,  "The  World  in  Our  Time."  A  series  of  four  lectures. 
Attendance  938,  966,  754,  816. 

John  Erskine,  "American  Spokesmen."  A  series  of  five  lectures.  Attendance 
923,  1,128,  769,  818,  1,052. 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  "We  Look  at  the  World."  A  series  of  five  lectures.  At- 
tendance 931,  1,043,  1,104,  933»  931- 

H.  A.  Overstreet,  "A  Philosophy  for  Today."  A  series  of  six  lectures.  At- 
tendance 890,  894,  838,  937,  770,  715. 

Houston  Peterson,  "Epic  Visions  of  the  Modern  World."  A  series  of  four 
lectures.  Attendance  566,  612,  773,  358. 

George  Earle  Raiguel,  "Current  Events."  A  series  of  four  lectures.  Attend- 
ance  847,  642,  560,  759. 

Albert  Edward  Wiggam,  "Biology  in  Human  Affairs."  A  series  of  four 
lectures.  Attendance  641,  553,  529,  445. 

Single  Lectures.  Outstanding  single  lectures  were  given  by  the 
Hon.  Ogden  L.  Mills,  Arthur  Compton,  Dorothy  Canfield,  Julian 
Huxley,  the  Hon.  Julius  Curtius,  Glenn  Frank,  William  Butler 
Yeats,  Maurice  Hindus,  Olin  Downes,  Amelia  Earhart,  Roy  Chap- 
man Andrews,  Allardyce  Nicoll,  John  Bellamy  Taylor,  Newcomb 
Carlton,  Auguste  Piccard,  and  Richard  von  Kuhlmann. 
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Cooperative  Lectures.  Each  year  the  Institute  cooperates  with 
other  departments  of  the  University  in  arranging  lectures  by  cer- 
tain distinguished  visiting  scholars,  scientists,  and  other  authorities. 
Certain  events  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Walter  Pach,  "Trends  in  Modern  Art."  A  series  of  four  illustrated  lecture- 
discussions. 

Lord  Craigmyle,  "John  Marshall:  Lawyer,  Judge,  Statesman."  Three  lec- 
tures. School  of  Law. 

Lion  Feuchtwanger,  "Human  Nature — Then  and  Now."  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages,  Deutsches  Haus,  and  Germanistic  Society  of  America. 

AUardyce  NicoU,  "The  Trend  of  English  Drama  Since  1900."  Department 
of  English. 

T.  S.  Eliot,  "Verse  of  John  Milton."  Department  of  English. 

Columbia  University  Chorus.  Two  concerts.  Columbia  University. 

Columbia  University  Orchestra.  Two  concerts.  Department  of  Music  and 
King's  Crown. 

Columbia  University  Band  and  Glee  Club.  Joint  concert.  Department  of 
Music  and  King's  Crown. 

Adolf  Busch  String  Quartet.  Concert.  Department  of  Music. 

J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  "Darwinism  Reexamined."  Department  of  Zoology. 

Ephraim  Lipson,  "Newer  Viewpoints  on  the  Industrial  Revolution."  De- 
partments of  History  and  Economics. 

Albrecht  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  "Diplomacy:  Old  and  New."  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  Public  Law  and  Germanistic  Society  of  America. 

Alec  Miller,  "A  Sculptor's  View  of  History."  School  of  Architecture. 

Alexander  Souter,  "Augustine  the  Man."  Department  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Eugene  C.  Steinhof,  "Architecture  and  Space."  Two  lectures.  School  of 
Architecture. 

Axel  Boethius,  "Domestic  Architecture  in  Imperial  Rome."  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America. 

Millar  Burrows,  "Recent  Discoveries  in  Palestine."  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America. 

Rhys  Carpenter,  "Archaeology  and  the  Alphabet."  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America. 

Michael  Rostovtzefif,  "Cyrene  and  the  Cyrenaica."  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America. 

T.  Leslie  Shear,  "Excavations  in  the  Athenian  Agora."  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America. 
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Chamber  Music  Series.  Throughout  the  year  and  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  program  four  recitals  of  chamber  music  were  arranged 
for  Saturday  evenings.  Two  of  these  were  given  by  the  Musical  Art 
Quartet  and  two  by  the  Gordon  String  Quartet.  The  programs 
were  arranged  by  Professor  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  who  also  gave 
four  lecture-recitals,  on  the  Thursday  evenings  preceding  the  con- 
certs, based  on  the  program  to  be  played  that  week.  The  attendance 
at  the  concerts  was  most  gratifying  (852,  583,  643,  655)  and  many 
expressions  of  approval  were  heard. 

The  Modern  Dance  in  America.  The  dancers  participating  in  this 
interesting  series  were  Martha  Graham,  Doris  Humphrey,  Elsa 
Findlay,  and  Agnes  DeMille,  all  recognized  artists  and  leaders  in 
the  modern  dance  movement  in  this  country.  John  Martin,  dance 
critic  of  The  'New  Yor\  Times,  contributed  a  brief  discussion  each 
evening  in  which  he  stated  the  underlying  principles  of  the  modern 
dance  and  interpreted  the  work  of  the  artist  presented. 

From  every  point  of  view,  except  that  of  the  die-hard  conserva- 
tive, the  series  was  a  success.  The  attendance  was  as  follows :  Find- 
lay,  985;  DeMille,  782;  Humphrey,  901;  Graham,  1,041. 

Morningside  Players.  During  the  season  the  Morningside  Players 
presented  four  original  plays.  The  Institute  subscribed  to  the  Morn- 
ingside series  and  offered  all  Institute  members  the  privilege  of 
attendance  on  the  first  three  evenings  of  each  production.  Institute 
attendance  at  the  four  was  3,616,  an  average  of  904  for  each  produc- 
tion (count  based  on  number  of  coupons  redeemed). 

Fifth  Institute  Concert  Series.  The  response  to  the  Institute  Con- 
cert Series  this  year,  when  many  similar  series  found  it  necessary  to 
cancel  contracts  or  to  rely  upon  sponsors,  was  most  satisfactory.  The 
series  brought  to  Columbia  Paderewski,  Felix  Salmond  and  Mischa 
Levitzki  in  joint  recital,  the  Vienna  Saengerknaben,  Heinrich 
Schlusnus,  Conchita  Supervia,  and  Efrem  Zimbalist.  The  average 
attendance  was  1,094. 
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Here  may  I  again  refer  to  the  difficult  situation  which  confronts 
the  University  and  the  Institute  many  times  each  year.  McMillin 
Academic  Theater  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  auditorium.  Given  a 
capacity  house,  or  even  one  of  tw^o-thirds  capacity,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ventilate  the  room  properly;  it  is  impossible  for  every  one 
to  see  and  hear;  it  is  impossible  (because  of  the  location  of  the  main 
entrance  doors)  to  carry  through  a  program  or  a  lecture  w^ithout 
disturbing  and  annoying  interruptions.  The  outsider,  venturing  to 
attend  a  lecture  or  a  musical  event  in  McMillin,  finds  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  such  an  auditorium  really  exists  in  a  University  w^hich 
prides  itself  on  its  School  of  Architecture. 

Children's  Theater.  During  the  season  just  closed  a  total  of  5,771 
children  attended  the  twelve  productions  offered  by  the  Children's 
Theater.  The  average  attendance  was  480.  Six  plays  were  presented 
by  the  Clare  Tree  Major  Company.  Six  marionette  shows  were 
given:  four  by  the  Sue  Hastings  Marionettes,  one  by  the  Rufus  Rose 
Marionettes,  and  one  by  the  Tatterman  Marionettes. 

Membership. 

Single  Memberships 506 

Double  Memberships 886 

Triple  Memberships 20 

Total  Individual  Members 2,338 

Special  Monthly  Tickets 23 

Guest  Tickets 2,663 

Institute  'Events. 

Regular  Program  Events 121 

Concert  Series 6 

Lecture-Discussion  Series 23 

Cooperative  Lectures 46 

Children's  Theater 12 

Total  Number  of  All  Events 208 

Attendance. 

Average  at  Regular  Events 735 

Total  at  Regular  Events 88,999 
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Average  at  Concert  Series i>093 

Total  at  Concert  Series 6,561 

Average  at  Lecture-Discussions 70 

Total  at  Lecture-Discussions I5631 

Average  at  Cooperative  Events 378 

Total  at  Cooperative  Events i7j393 

Average  at  Children's  Theater 481 

Total  at  Children's  Theater 55771 

Season  Total  at  All  Events 120,355 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  Potter, 
Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 
in  Charge  of  the  Institute 

June  ^o,  /pjj 


HOME  STUDY 

REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  report  on  the  activities  of  Home 
Study  for  the  tw^elve  months  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  to  offer 
some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  w^ork. 

The  year  has,  as  you  know^,  been  a  crucial  one,  w^ith  respect  to  the 
budget,  to  registrations,  and  to  the  organization.  Registrations  total 
about  40  per  cent  less  than  those  received  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  This  reduction  has  meant,  of  course,  a  sharp  drop 
in  income  from  student  fees.  Expenses  have  not  dropped  at  the 
same  rate  since  service  and  instruction  have  had  to  be  maintained 
on  some  thousands  of  courses  begun  during  the  previous  year.  The 
inquiries  for  courses  w^hich  have  come  to  us  indicate  that  practically 
as  many  people  are  now^  considering  home  study  as  in  more  pros- 
perous times,  but  the  percentage  w^ho  can  afford  to  enroll  is  natu- 
rally much  lov^er  than  it  was  several  years  ago.  Our  problem  has 
been  to  maintain  efficient  service  and  a  high  standard  of  instruction 
for  all  our  students  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  decreasing  rate  of  en- 
rollment. In  attempting  to  meet  that  problem  I  have  had  the  con- 
stant and  cheerful  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the  staff  whether 
in  the  office,  the  field,  or  the  Faculty. 

The  factors  I  have  mentioned,  among  others,  pointed  to  a  re- 
organization of  our  work  during  1933-34.  The  stringent  reduction 
of  the  budget  makes  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  entire  staff  of  educa- 
tional advisers,  to  abandon  space  advertising,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  instructors  somewhat,  and  to  retain  only  about  half  of  the  office 
force.  These  changes  are,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  painful. 
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Notice  of  the  coming  change  was  given  some  months  in  advance  in 
order  to  give  staff  members  as  much  time  as  possible  in  which  to 
arrange  their  affairs.  Everyone  has  shown  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
fortitude  which  has  been  a  great  support  to  me  and  for  which  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  field  advisorv  stafF  makes  appropriate  an 
estimate  of  this  part  of  our  service.  This  force,  which  was  selected 
by  various  University  officials  and  directed  by  Mr.  Langston,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  group  ever  organized  for  such  a  purpose.  For 
eight  years  these  men,  working  under  conditions  that  were  not 
ideal,  have  represented  to  the  public  the  University's  work  in  adult 
education  with  a  high  degree  of  integrity  and  intelligence  which 
it  is  a  privilege  to  remember  and  to  record.  Certainly  they  have 
given  excellent  service  to  the  University  and  to  the  public. 

You  will  recall  that  I  have  always  made  a  distinction  between 
what  I  may  call  the  personal  value  of  this  body  of  men  and  the 
conditions  of  their  employment.  That  is,  no  matter  how  sincere 
and  able  an  adviser  on  educational  programs  may  be,  his  income 
should  not  depend  on  the  number  of  students  who  enroll  in  courses 
on  his  advice.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  imply  that  our  service  has 
been  dishonest  or  meretricious;  I  do  mean  that  any  person  who  ad- 
vises another  on  a  subject  as  important  as  his  own  education  should 
be  above  all  suspicion  of  self-interest.  In  respect  to  our  staff  I  must 
point  out  that  the  conditions  of  employment  were  set  by  the  Univer- 
sity itself,  and  that  although  a  very  considerable  public  service  has 
been  achieved,  I  should  not  in  the  future  wish  to  be  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  an  advisory  staff  on  the  same  or  similar  terms. 
You  will  understand,  nevertheless,  that  this  comment  is  made  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  person  and  with  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
contribution  to  public  education  made  by  the  men  whose  service 
with  the  University  in  this  field  is  now  terminating. 

I  feel  keen  personal  regret  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Ivlr. 
J.  Foster  Hill  to  take  effect  on  July  i.  Mr.  Hill  entered  the  Depart- 
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ment  nearly  nine  years  ago  to  carry  out  the  liquidation  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  courses  which  were  taken  over  by  the  University.  During 
that  time  he  has  closed  the  Y.M.C.A.  affairs  and  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  departmental  accounts.  I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  excel- 
lence of  his  work  in  this  respect;  I  must  add,  however,  that  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  has  constituted  but  a  part  of  his  service  to  the 
University.  In  his  enthusiasm  for  study  and  for  the  home  study 
idea,  and  in  his  wide  knowledge  of  correspondence  procedure,  his 
aid  and  advice  have  proved  invaluable.  His  counsel  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Departmental  procedure  during  1933-34  will  be  roughly  as  fol- 
lows. All  appointments  with  prospective  students  will  be  made 
either  in  the  Extension  office  or  at  Home  Study.  We  shall  corre- 
spond with  all  applicants  who  cannot  meet  appointments  at  these 
places.  Many  changes  have  been  necessary,  but  I  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  which  has  dominated  our  admissions  pro- 
cedure, the  routine  services  which  we  give  to  students,  and  the 
high  quality  of  the  instruction  which  they  receive,  will  remain 
unchanged. 

o 

In  relation  to  our  methods  in  the  future,  I  hope  I  may  be  for- 
given a  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  the  promotion  of  courses 
in  adult  education. 

Correspondence  teaching  in  universities,  while  it  will  enjoy  va- 
rious improvements  as  it  continues,  is  relatively  far  advanced  in 
comparison  with  the  administration  of  it.  Administratively,  home 
study  is  an  infant;  it  shows  all  the  signs  of  infancy  in  its  vigor,  in 
its  inventiveness,  its  misdirections,  its  lapses  from  decorum,  its 
faulty  coordinations.  I  mentioned  in  my  last  report  that  the  new 
life  which  will  come  to  correspondence  teaching  will  be,  I  think, 
in  the  field  of  administration  rather  than  in  the  field  of  the  tech- 
nique of  instruction.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  feeling  lies  in  the 
fact  that  many  teachers  in  every  institution  are  concerned  with 
home  study  teaching  and  know  the  force  of  it,  whereas  few  admin- 
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istrators  in  each  institution  really  know  the  facts  either  about  cor- 
respondence teaching  or  administration.  There  is  also  considerable 
lack,  both  in  the  faculties  and  die  administrative  staif s,  of  die  social 
vision  vv^hich  must  lie  behind  any  effective  effort  in  public  education. 

Universities  as  a  whole  are  not  offended  by  what  may  be  termed 
the  internal  administration  of  any  department  or  of  anv  service. 
Their  pride  and  their  traditions  are  touched  in  respect  to  their  ex- 
tramural relations.  In  this  field  we  have  this  year,  more  particularly 
than  in  previous  years,  felt  some  of  the  implications  of  advertising 
Home  Study  courses  and  the  promotion  of  them  in  general.  The 
situation  as  it  appears  to  me  is  about  as  follows — you  will  under- 
stand that  I  state  it  as  objectively  as  possible  as  far  as  my  under- 
standing of  it  goes. 

Universities  serve  the  commonwealth  primarily  in  the  conserva- 
tion and  the  interpretation  of  tradition.  ^Particularly  this  takes  the 
form  of  training  professional  scholars,  and  men  of  affairs  who 
qualify  as  students  in  the  more  complex  fields  of  knowledge.  These 
men  conserve  and,  as  far  as  their  abilities  extend,  improve  the  tradi- 
tions of  teaching,  of  law,  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  other  fields  of  in- 
tellectual excellence  which  I  need  not  catalogue.  In  these  fields 
and  among  the  people  whose  ambitions  and  talents  lie  in  them  the 
name  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  University  are  secure.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  that  thousands  of  literate  citizens  in  Greater  New 
York  do  not  know  Columbia  University  at  all  or  know  it  only  by 
a  vague  name  without  coherent  content.  These  thousands  one  may 
multiply  many  times  if  the  whole  country  is  taken  into  account. 
This  situation  promises  to  remain  for  some  time  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  alumni  and  athletic  associations,  and  the  publicity  ac- 
corded scholarly  activities.  In  any  event,  all  three  miss  the  field  of 
public  education  which  our  own  Home  Study  Department  was 
organized  to  ser\'e.  The  professional  fields,  like  philosophy,  engi- 
neering, law,  teaching,  have  their  standards  and  rewards  and  rights 
and  privileges.  From  a  variety  of  motives  people  covet  these  things, 
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and  they  are  made  aware  of  the  prospective  privileges  of  university 
training  by  many  interwoven  pressures  which  I  should  be  presump- 
tuous to  analyze  here.  The  successful  scholars  in  any  form  of  in- 
tellectual endeavor,  provided  it  leads  to  an  academic  degree,  are 
assured  when  the  degree  is  conferred  at  least  of  the  approval  of 
those  who  know,  and  they  presumptively  are  professional  scholars 
by  right  of  conquest.  Their  achievements  have  a  certain  academic 
and  social  recognition  and  value.  The  present  point  is  that  had  they 
not  seen  that  value  in  prospect  they  would  never  have  entered  the 
doors  of  the  University. 

The  whole  picture  is  changed  if  we  look  at  the  nonprofessional, 
the  non-degree,  the  part-time  student.  He  does  not  matriculate;  he 
knows  that  he  will  not  reach  the  objective  which  the  professional 
student  reaches;  he  may  be  fearful  of  his  own  powers;  he  is  assured 
of  no  social  recognition,  and  of  partial  academic  recognition,  or 
none  at  all.  He  is  most  frequently  without  the  social  impetus — that 
of  academic  tradition — to  guide  him  toward  what  he  seeks.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  shifting  society  in  which  there  are  few  neighbor- 
hoods, few  reliable  and  available  intellectual  contacts,  relatively  few 
forces  which  will  insensibly  urge  him  toward  the  fullest  identifica- 
tion and  development  of  his  own  intellectual  interests.  Him  no 
traditional  university  propaganda  can  touch.  I  cannot  attempt  to 
make  a  composite  picture  of  the  person  for  whom  public  education 
exists;  he  cannot  be  identified  as  a  type.  He  is  everywhere,  he  is  all 
ages,  all  temperaments,  all  trades,  all  professions.  In  his  sanest 
moments,  he  is  not  attempting  to  lift  himself  by  his  own  boot 
straps.  Either  he  knows  pretty  well  what  he  can  do,  or  he  is  trying 
to  find  out  what  he  can  do.  University  publicity  of  the  usual  kind, 
if  it  touches  him  at  all,  touches  him  only  obliquely.  He  is  not  met 
unless  he  is  met  on  his  own  ground — and  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  idle 
to  suppose  that  he  can  be  met  otherwise,  for  whatever  he  may  be, 
he  is  not  a  fool. 

The  problem  which  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  the  problem  of 
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Columbia  only  because  Columbia  has  long  since  made  its  first  at- 
tempt in  the  field  of  public  education.  The  University  is  not  at  all 
unique  in  this  respect.  The  force  w^hich  speaks  to  society  is  not 
Columbia  University  nor  any  other  single  university.  The  force  is 
that  of  the  University  as  the  trustee  of  intellectual  tradition,  of 
honest  teaching,  and  of  social  criticism.  No  university  or  college 
has  the  right  to  exist  which  is  not  in  its  own  measure  contributing 
not  only  to  the  conservation  of  social  knowledge,  but  to  the  inev- 
itable social  changes  which  affect  it.  It  has  no  exclusive  right  to  ab- 
sorption in  itself.  If  universities  are  to  continue  in  the  field  of  public 
education,  I  believe  they  should  show  a  more  effective  comprehen- 
sion of  the  task  to  which  they  have  set  their  hands.  If  the  public  is 
to  be  served,  it  must  be  led — that  is  as  true  in  the  field  of  education 
as  it  is  in  the  field  of  politics — and  rightly  led.  The  universities  have 
developed  in  the  field  of  correspondence  teaching  a  fair  amount  of 
published  material  and  of  potential  teaching  power  which  is  nine- 
tenths  wasted  for  lack  of  coordination  and  of  explicit  and  incisive 
information  to  the  public  as  to  what  is  available. 

The  advertising  of  Columbia  Home  Study  courses  will  not  ap- 
pear in  publications  during  the  next  year.  Immediate  results  may 
be  embarrassing  but  ultimate  results  ought  to  be  enlightening.  In 
the  long  run  it  will  be  a  good  thing,  for  there  is  no  sound  defense 
for  institutional  competition,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  on  the  minds  of  administrators  of  university  extension  that 
no  uncoordinated  advertising  of  separate  institutions  is  effectual  or 
desirable  if  the  public  need  is  to  come  before  institutional  ambi- 
tion. The  public  deserves  to  know,  and  must  be  told,  what  there  is 
in  the  field  of  correspondence  teaching  and  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
universities  that  is  to  its  advantage.  It  need  not  be  told  blatantly, 
but  it  must  be  told  repeatedly,  until  its  consciousness  of  university 
opportunity  is  as  instinctive  as  that  held  by  the  small  percentage 
of  the  population  which  reaches  the  graduate  schools. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about  the  question.  If  universities 
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are  to  offer  only  academic  courses,  as  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
professional  students,  the  whole  question  of  public  education  is 
pretty  well  ruled  out,  as  is  the  question  of  public  publicity,  if  you 
will  permit  the  bull.  If  the  universities,  however,  desire  and  expect 
to  serve  the  public,  they  must  reach  the  public  and  tell  what  the  uni- 
versities will  offer  to  extraprofessional  students.  No  one  medium 
will  serve.  Certainly  it  is  essential  to  coordinate  all  efforts  in  adult 
education  within  a  state  or  a  region.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  state 
in  the  public  prints  what  the  public  may  expect  from  the  University. 

To  say  these  things  is  not,  however,  to  say  that  no  academic  value 
should  be  set  on  work  done  at  home  and  criticized  by  letter  from 
a  university  instructor.  Those  who  contend  that  a  skill  acquired  or 
an  insight  gained  by  a  student  working  alone  is  vitiated  because  he 
proves  himself  in  writing  evince  a  startling  amount  of  academic 
cynicism  and  a  thorough  ignorance  of  what  correspondence  teach- 
ing is.  It  is  no  temerity  in  me  to  suggest  that  our  most  valuable 
and  trustworthy  ideas  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  writing.  I 
can  think  of  no  very  sound  educational  objection  to  giving  aca- 
demic recognition  to  students  at  home  if  they  merit  it,  and  proper 
administrative  control  has  been  proved  possible. 

A  notable  contribution  in  the  home  study  field  has  just  been 
made  by  the  publication  of  University  Teaching  by  Mail  by  Profes- 
sor Walton  S.  Bittner  of  the  University  of  Indiana  and  Professor 
Hervey  F.  Mallory  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  More  important 
than  the  interesting  monographs  and  tabulations  of  data  in  this 
volume  are  the  sensitiveness  of  the  authors  to  the  sociological  im- 
portance of  adult  education  and  their  grasp  of  the  implications  of 
university  home  study.  It  is  a  book  worth  pondering,  and  it  tempts 
to  quotation  on  many  pages.  Perhaps  the  most  pertinent  paragraph 
on  Home  Study  policy  is  the  following  on  principles  which 

are  not  fully  accepted,  although  they  reflect  common  practice:  first,  that  the 
university  in  its  teaching  by  mail  should  be  as  well  supported  as  any  other 
part  of  the  institution,  and  that  support  should  be,  not  a  full  charge  on  the 
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Students  served,  but  in  part  a  charge  on  the  university  funds.  Correspondence 
instruction  in  the  university  should  not  be  required  to  "pay  its  way"  in  a  busi- 
ness sense  any  more  than  classroom  instruction.  Second,  the  business  meth- 
ods should  not  be  those  of  a  commercial  concern  whose  prime  motive  is  to 
dispose  of  commodities  or  services  for  a  money  profit,  but  should  be  a  personal 
and  community  service  promoting  education  and  welfare.  Courses  are  of- 
fered not  because  of  a  demand  that  would  make  them  profitable  but  because 
of  need  and  desirability;  students  are  enrolled  primarily  because  they  are 
qualified  to  receive  instruction.  Third,  correspondence  teaching  by  universi- 
ties should  not  be  reduced  to  a  system  of  administration  in  which  the  domi- 
nance of  university  ideals,  interests,  methods,  contacts  is  lost  in  order  to 
facilitate  organization  or  possible  gains  in  economy  and  business  efficiency. 
University  instruction  by  mail  must  retain  its  institutional  character.^ 

The  last  sentence  of  this  quotation  states  a  principle  which,  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  apply,  ought  to  guide  us  continually  in 
the  administration  of  Home  Study.  The  department  whether  large 
or  small,  national  or  regional  in  its  clientele,  cooperative  with  other 
agencies  of  adult  education  or  noncooperative,  finds  its  meaning 
and  its  value  to  the  public  as  an  expression  of  University  discipline 
and  opportunity. 

It  should  not,  and  in  my  opinion  ultimately  cannot,  be  nonco- 
operative, neither  can  it  remain  silent  and  aloof  from  the  public 
whom  it  is  designed  to  serve.  But  in  its  relations  with  the  public 
by  words  spoken  and  written  and  in  the  cooperative  efforts  of  its 
instructors  and  students  it  can  and  does  express  the  dominant  spirit 
of  the  institution  which  fosters  it.  In  spite  of  the  cloud  of  detail  at- 
tendant upon  a  program  of  correspondence  teaching  anyone  con- 
cerned in  it  must  feel  with  special  force  the  words  of  Newman,  "A 
university  is ...  an  alma  mater,  knowing  her  children  one  by  one, 
not  a  foundry,  or  a  mint,  or  a  treadmill." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  A.  Richards, 
Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 
in  Charge  of  Home  Study 
June  JO,  /pjj 

*^  University  Teaching  by  Mail,  W.  S.  Bittner  and  H.  F.  Mallory.  Macmillan,  1933. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Seth  Low 
Junior  College  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1933. 

The  registration  in  the  College  has  been  as  follows: 


1931-193^ 

1932-1933 

Winter 

Spring 

Total 

Winter 

Spring 

Total 

Seth  Low      

University  Undergraduates 

283 
74 

280 
89 

328 
96 

228 
76 

222 
94 

99 

Totals 

357 

369 

424 

304 

316 

361 

The  economic  depression  has  affected  the  registration  and  the 
ability  of  students  to  finance  themselves  throughout  the  academic 
year.  Requests  for  loans  have  been  more  numerous  than  in  any 
previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  this  period  of  economic  collapse 
has  had  a  markedly  sobering  effect  on  the  students.  To  say  the  least, 
they  have  been  dismayed,  and  many  have  voiced  caustic  criticisms 
of  the  economic  and  social  order  which  their  elders  have  either 
established  or  tolerated.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  evinced  an 
eager  desire  to  study  seriously  the  historical  background  and  under- 
lying philosophy  of  the  social  forces  responsible  for  the  present  situ- 
ation and  have  done  much  serious,  constructive  thinking  on  the 
ways  and  means  of  improvement. 

The  majority  of  the  students  of  the  College,  and  particularly  the 
student  leaders,  have  loyally  supported  the  College  during  the  year. 
There  has  been  a  pronounced  improvement  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  opportunities  which  the  University  offers  them  through  the 
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maintenance  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College.  The  advantages  of  a 
small  liberal  arts  junior  college  which  seriously  attempts  to  serve 
the  needs  of  each  student  have  been  realized  more  fully.  Dr.  Henry 
Suzallo  has  recently  said, 

In  liberal  education  we  are  about  done  with  the  futile  attempt  to  make  each 
student  a  jumbled  imitation  of  a  whole  university  faculty  of  specialists.  Every 
great  university  specialist  that  I  know  is  first  a  man  of  culture  and  then  a 
specialist,  first  a  virile  and  sympathetic  character  and  then  a  skilled  and  know- 
ing expert.  We  have  been  working  hind  end  to,  and  the  new  program  will 
reverse  the  process.  Hereafter  we  shall  begin  with  breadth  and  end  with 
pointedness,  for  breadth  is  something  more  than  a  vast  collection  of  points, 
and  pointedness  requires  something  broad  enough  to  be  brought  to  a  point. 

The  junior  college,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  university,  is 
most  competent  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
breadth  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  him  in  selecting  and  training 
for  a  specialized  career.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a  junior  college 
which  has  a  small  enough  student  body  to  permit  the  college  to  be 
conducted  with  the  welfare  of  each  student  as  its  central  concern. 
Seth  Low  Junior  College,  both  as  a  small  college  and  as  a  part  of 
Columbia  University,  is  serving  the  students  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  quality  and  manner  of  this  service  may  be  discussed 
under  the  following  headings:  the  policy  of  admissions,  curricu- 
lum, officers  of  instruction,  opportunity  of  advanced  study,  person- 
nel service  and  social  life. 

The  Director  of  University  Admissions  has  from  the  beginning 
of  Seth  Low  adhered  to  the  policy  of  employing  the  standard  of 
admission  to  Columbia  College  for  all  candidates  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  Junior  College.  This  policy  has,  to  be  sure,  caused  the 
rejection  of  many  applicants  with  weak  high  school  records  and  in- 
telligence ratings,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  given  the  College  a 
group  of  superior  students. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Junior  College  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  first  two  years  in  Columbia  College.  If  a  student  of  the 
Junior  College  needs  a  course  which  is  offered  in  Columbia  College 
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or  University  Classes  but  is  not  offered  in  the  Junior  College,  ar- 
rangements are  made  so  that  he  can  take  the  course  at  Morningside 
Heights.  The  advantages  of  the  curriculum  and  the  history  of  its 
development  have  been  thoroughly  treated  in  the  reports  of  the 
Dean  of  Columbia  College.  It  is  appropriate  to  note,  however,  that 
the  offering  of  each  department  in  the  Junior  College  is  supervised 
by  the  University's  Executive  Officer  of  that  department.  In  some 
departments  the  Executive  Officer  has  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Seth  Low  staff  as  his  departmental  representative. 

The  officers  of  instruction  in  the  Junior  College  are  selected  by 
the  departmental  representatives  and  the  heads  of  the  departments 
of  the  University,  thus  assuring  to  the  Junior  College  officers  of  in- 
struction of  high  quality.  The  first  prerequisite  for  Junior  College 
work  is  outstanding  teaching  ability.  The  outstanding  teacher,  how- 
ever, often  possesses  research  ability  and  through  such  endeavors 
constantly  illuminates  his  classroom  discussions. 

The  policy  of  admission,  the  curriculum,  and  the  quality  of  the 
officers  of  instruction  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College  make  it  stand  out 
distinctly  if  a  comparison  is  made  with  other  junior  colleges  in 
the  country.  This  is  also  true  if  we  consider  the  possibilities  of 
a  student's  continuing  a  program  of  study,  the  personnel  service  of 
the  College,  and  especially  the  policy  of  supporting  extracurricular 
activities.  The  experience  of  the  last  five  years  indicates  that  less 
than  half  of  the  students  of  the  College  either  terminate  their  col- 
lege studies  or  enter  a  professional  school  upon  the  completion  of 
their  work  in  the  Junior  College.  Those  who  do  desire  more 
preprofessional  preparation  or  advanced  courses  for  the  baccalau- 
reate degree  and  have  made  satisfactory  records  are  given  the  status 
of  a  University  Undergraduate  in  Columbia  University  and  thereby 
are  permitted  to  continue  their  studies,  more  often  than  not,  with- 
out a  break  with  fellow  students,  officers  of  instruction,  or  continu- 
ity of  courses  or  purpose.  With  few  exceptions  these  students 
continue  to  register  in  the  Brooklyn  office  and  look  to  the  Seth  Low 
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ocganizadon  for  reco~  ~  z7.i1:..  r. 5  : :  : : : : 7 ■  i  -  1'  f  zhocJs  cm*  for 
ffuidancein  their  rijrr_::    *  i_      .:    i  :     r    ^ 

The  person::  z!  ::    :;  :;  ::.t  I      tt    :     ::  'i  r    :   -  1:  ivitiesof 

all  nrganiv^tinnft  atiH  Hfpartr-    -  - :  v:    Z\'..z^z  ir.  I  :.i  Vrive:- 

sity  which  deal  direcdy  with  :-  :  i:  :  7  t  7  _  :i:  1  :t:icm" 
of  University  Admissioiis,  Bu:        1    i  :    r  ^  -  : :  :   -.   :    ir.:- 

ments  are  represented  by  their  1 :  :   '     :  1  :  t  1  :        .  :  £ ;  t 

of  the  Junior  Collie.  Tlie  Un:  ■  t :  ■ :  ■  /  ]  ■  ^  ^ : : ;  i_.  j  £ : . :  i^r.  i  ::.  t  R  r- 
ligious  Counsdic»5  of  the  Uni  t:  ::  rsratc  in  seiring  :r  r    :  - 

dents  of  the  Junior  Collie.  S  "t  £;t:  :f  instruction  s.  :  r 
Q^^e  serve  as  advisers  to  sr_;:-.:  1  i  i  £:rrs  of  ins.ru:.  : r. 
cooperate  in  the  perswmel  ser: :  r  7  t  ::  :  ^  -  and  1:  ::r 
obtained  frtMn  all  these  agencir    i:t  :r:7:r7  1  --::::  ::r 

his  action  and  his  cumulative  :-;  :i  :  -.1::.  ;:_:rr.:  'r.  :  .f  ~i~- 
ner  a  sincere  effort  is  made  to  r : :  ~  : :  r  : :.  t  ■  t '..:  1:  t  : :  1 1 : :.  r: .  7  r: . :  t  : 
of  the  student  body,  and  the  deie:  r : :  :  :  7  r : :  : :  r: .  1  -  i  „ :  1 : :  r. 
are  avoided. 

From  the  b^inning  ot  the  Collie  in  1928  it  v.  li  ::  z:^  i  1:.  : 
1  earning  how  to  live  peacefully  and  cooperatively  with  erne's  fellows 
and  how  to  develc^  social  amenitifs  was  an  f^ip^tial  part  of  the 
educative  process.  It  was  also  understood  that  the  pdicy  of  admis- 
sions would  sancticm  the  admission  of  CMily  those  students  with 
sufficient  ability  to  do  wdl  both  in  their  studies  and  their  extra- 
curricular activities.  It  therefore  became  the  pdicy  oi  the  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  officers  ot  instracticm  <rf  the  CcJl^e  to  coz  zt:izt 
activdy  widi  the  students  in  their  extracurricular  a--LL-5.  NL-. 
Charles  H.  Mudler  ci  the  Department  of  History  and  '  7  A  i^ 
tant  to  the  Director  in  Charge  of  Student  Activities  rep:::  :  _: 
current  year 

. . .  has  witnessed  die  introdacdoa  olncw  activities  and  the  finner  establisb- 
mem  <rf  those  picviaady  begun.  The  prograni  at  present  indodes  seven  qxKts 
ocganized  on  an  interoollfgialr  basis:  soccer,  fmrin^  wrestling,  basketball, 
track,  tennis,  and  baseball;  a  wide  intraniuial  prognun  in  wbicb  one-half  of 
the  student  body  participated;  publicatiaa  of  a  wcddy  new^n^ier,  and  a  pezi- 
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odical;  debating;  a  chess  team;  production  of  serious  drama  and  of  a  musical 
revue;  orchestra  and  glee  club;  and  numerous  societies  and  clubs  sponsoring 
social  affairs  and  the  occasional  publication  of  journals. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  students 
participated  in  some  phase  of  this  extracurricular  program.  The 
events  of  the  year  have  again  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  ath- 
letic policies  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College.  All  intramural  and  inter- 
collegiate athletics  are  coached  by  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education.  Athletics  are  closely  supervised  by 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Seth  Low  Students  Association  and 
more  immediately  by  the  Director  of  Activities  and  the  departmen- 
tal representative  in  charge  of  health  and  physical  education.  Em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  the  desirability  of  students  participating 
in  sports  rather  than  being  mere  spectators.  No  effort  is  made  to 
obtain  gate  receipts  and  furthermore  the  entire  program  can  be 
financed  by  the  Seth  Low  Students  Association  without  gate  re- 
ceipts. No  ofiBcer  of  instruction  or  administrator  of  the  College  has 
urged  the  students  to  have  rallies  before  games.  The  students  of  the 
College  when  left  to  themselves  to  create  interest  in  sports  have  not 
indulged  themselves  in  such  meetings,  glorification  of  athletes,  or 
other  forms  of  juvenile  activities  so  prevalent  in  the  colleges  of 
America.  One  wonders  whether  most  of  these  forms  of  supposedly 
college  boy  amusements  are  not  in  fact  promoted  and  kept  alive 
by  alumni  who  ardently  desire  to  perpetuate  their  own  adolescence. 
There  is  a  healthy  and  growing  interest  in  sports  in  Seth  Low  due 
to  the  inherent  pleasure  in  playing  the  games.  We  of  Seth  Low  feel 
that  our  athletic  policies  are  sound  and  that  their  adoption  by  other 
institutions  would  do  much  to  eliminate  many  evils  which  seem 
to  be  so  thoroughly  entrenched. 

Throughout  the  development  of  the  extracurricular  activities  the 
policy  has  been  to  add  activities  to  the  program  only  in  response  to 
real  and  insistent  student  demand  and  then  to  give  every  encour- 
agement and  cooperation  in  firmly  establishing  them.  The  Student 
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Council  has  been  a  constructive  force  in  the  College  during  the 
year.  Among  many  activities  it  launched  a  campaign  to  raise  con- 
tributions among  the  students  and  officers  of  instruction  for  the 
Seth  Low  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  total  of  $340.31  has  already  been 
transferred  to  this  fund  and  more  will  be  added  when  pledges  have 
been  paid. 

The  academic  life  of  the  College  was  stimulated  by  the  report  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  nation-wide  1932  College  Sopho- 
more Testing  Program.  The  sophomores  of  Seth  Low  Junior  Col- 
lege made  the  highest  general  score  in  this  series  of  tests.  They  had 
the  highest  rating  in  the  intelligence  test  of  the  sophomores  in  138 
colleges  and  universities  but  they  were  either  second  best  or  tied 
with  other  institutions  in  the  second  position  in  spelling,  grammar, 
vocabulary,  and  foreign  literature.  They  were  third  in  punctuation 
and  English  literature  and  thirteenth  in  fine  arts.  The  chief  purpose 
of  the  test  was  "to  throw  light  on  the  capacities,  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  individuals  rather  than  to  furnish  a  basis  for  institutional 
comparisons."  Conferences  were  held  with  each  student  who  par- 
ticipated. He  was  shown  his  rating  in  each  part  of  the  test,  with 
the  exception  of  his  intelligence  score,  and  how  he  compared  with 
the  average  score  of  his  fellow  students  in  Seth  Low,  and  also  with 
the  average  score  of  all.  The  results  were  used  in  program  advising 
and,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  vocational  guidance. 

The  departmental  representatives  report  progress  in  their  respec- 
tive fields.  "The  past  year  has  been  the  first  under  the  completely  re- 
vised syllabus  of  Contemporary  Civilization  B.  There  seems  to  be 
no  question  that  great  improvement  has  been  made  through  this 
revision."  Much  of  the  material  has  been  difficult  for  the  students 
but  the  economic  and  political  problems  of  today  are  sufficiently 
complex  and  involved  to  test  the  merit  of  experts.  No  college  course 
which  delves  into  these  problems  can  be  easy  and  at  the  same  time 
enhance  the  student's  knowledge  and  understanding. 

The  classes  in  English  composition  have  read  many  literary 
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works  and  discussed  them  with  their  instructor.  The  reasons  given 
for  this  addition  to  the  beginning  English  composition  course  are 
worthy  of  repetition. 

In  the  first  place,  examination  and  analysis  of  specimens  of  the  best  literary 
productions  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  how  the  successful  writer  has 
achieved  his  ends  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  process  of  learning 
to  express  one's  thoughts  clearly,  effectively,  and  elegantly.  In  the  second 
place,  repeated  attempts  to  interpret  what  one  reads  in  a  variety  of  selections 
is  a  necessary  step  in  learning  to  read  intelligently  and  to  write  intelligibly. 
In  the  third  place,  in  and  through  the  great  literary  works  of  the  master 
minds  of  all  ages  one  may  discover  and  glean  the  best  thoughts  that  man  has 
recorded.  In  the  fourth  place,  properly  selected  literary  productions  offer  to 
the  careful  reader  a  veritable  and  complete  survey  of  the  history  of  man's 
career  and  accomplishments  in  political  science,  philosophy,  fine  arts,  inven- 
tions, formulation  of  codes  of  morals  and  manners,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
activities  that  make  up  human  life.  In  fact,  literature  becomes  a  most  accept- 
able substitute  for  so-called  history.  In  the  fifth  place,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread prediction  of  and  demand  for  shorter  working  hours  in  the  not  distant 
future,  it  has  become  imperative  that  schools  prepare  young  people  to  know 
how  to  employ  profitably  and  pleasantly  and  honorably  the  additional  leisure 
time  that  is  sure  to  be  their  heritage  if  a  change  in  the  economic  order  should 
shorten  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  earning  a  livelihood.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  guidance  that  may  be  offered  through 
a  proper  training  in  the  appreciation  of  literature  and  the  other  art  forms. 
And  this  is  of  extreme  significance  in  a  metropolitan  setting,  where  distrac- 
tions of  a  cheap  and  insidious  nature,  and  also  great  libraries,  museums,  and 
the  finest  products  and  performances  in  the  arts  are  equally  accessible. 

By  action  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Junior  College 
and  the  Administrative  Board  a  lecture  course  in  physical  educa- 
tion has  been  made  a  part  of  the  regular  program  for  freshmen, 
the  course  in  health  education  has  been  made  a  required  course  for 
the  certificate  of  the  Junior  College,  and  the  program  in  physical 
education  has  been  increased  from  two  fifty-minute  periods  weekly 
to  three  fifty-minute  periods.  The  program  of  intramural  athletics 
has  been  under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment. In  discussing  this  phase  of  their  activities  the  departmental 
representative  states  that  "The  desirability  of  an  intramural  pro- 
gram run  entirely  by  the  students  cannot  be  questioned.  The  De- 
partment may  offer  guidance  and  give  stability  to  the  program,  but 
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the  best  program  will  be  that  which  continues  from  year  to  year 
under  student  initiative  and  management." 

The  course  in  experimental  psychology  and  the  development  of 
a  first-rate  psychological  laboratory  in  the  facilities  of  the  College 
have  led  one  undergraduate  and  two  former  students  who  are  now 
graduate  students  to  conduct  their  research  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  reports  that  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  improving  the  teaching  of  the  various  courses  offered. 
Different  methods  of  presenting  subject  matter  both  in  the  lecture 
room  and  laboratory  have  been  tested  during  the  past  few  years. 
Every  member  of  the  staff  of  this  department  is  engaged  in  research. 

The  needs  of  the  College  which  have  been  presented  in  previous 
reports  await  solution.  It  is  felt  that  the  contributions  necessary  for 
their  solution  should  come  largely  from  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Brooklyn  and  alumni  of  the  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Allen, 
Director 
June  50,  /pjj 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of 
Business  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1933. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  achievement  in  spite 
of  handicaps  traceable  to  business  depression.  Seriousness  of  pur- 
pose and  earnestness  of  endeavor  on  the  part  both  of  students  and 
of  Faculty  have  never  been  higher  in  the  history  of  the  School,  and 
the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  v^^ith  other  divisions  of  the  University 
organization  v^hich  has  been  so  marked  in  recent  years  has  contin- 
ued to  yield  results  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  The  high  measure 
of  interest  and  performance  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  is  in  a 
degree  indirectly  traceable  to  the  depression.  Hard  times  have  bred 
application,  rather  than  discouragement;  but  more  specifically, 
forced  unemployment  has  led  to  enrollment  in  our  student  group 
of  an  appreciable  number  of  men  of  maturity,  experience,  and  mod- 
erate financial  competence,  vi^hose  scholastic  performance  and  leav- 
ening influence  have  done  not  a  little  to  raise  the  level  of  instruction 
in  more  advanced  classes  as  w^ell  as  to  arouse  generally  on  the  part 
of  the  normal  student  group  an  interest  in  higher  standards  of 
performance  and  attainment.  We  shall  regret  their  absence  once 
better  times  remove  them  from  our  midst. 

Activities  of  members  of  the  staff  apart  from  duties  as  oflScers  of 
instruction  have  continued  to  play  their  part  in  contributing  to 
public  service  and  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  functioning  of 
our  economic  organization.  Professor  Beckhart  has  spent  the  year 
in  Europe  making  an  extended  study  of  monetary  standards,  sup- 
plementary to  the  presentation  of  materials  and  conclusions  in  his 
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volumes  dealing  with  the  New  YorI{  Money  Market,  published 
last  fall  by  the  Columbia  University  Press.  During  the  course  of  his 
year  abroad  he  delivered  important  addresses  before  the  'National- 
ohpnomische  Gesellschaft  in  Vienna,  before  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Commerce  in  Rotterdam  as  well  as  before  those  of 
the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam. 

Professor  Paul  F.  Brissenden  published  an  article  on  "Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World"  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
and  another  in  the  American  Economic  Review  on  "The  Cam- 
paign against  the  Labor  Injunction,"  a  subject  on  which  he  is  con- 
tinuing his  scholarly  investigations. 

Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  has  been  reappointed  a  Trustee  of 
the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  Jointly  with  Gardner  C.  Means  he  has  published  a  widely 
heralded  volume  on  The  Holding  Company,  and  as  director  of  the 
research  in  valuation  for  the  Columbia  University  Council  for  Re- 
search in  the  Social  Sciences  he  and  his  associates  have  published 
some  twenty-five  articles,  and  have  prepared  for  publication  highly 
significant  materials  which  will  appear  at  an  early  date  in  three  or 
four  volumes. 

Professor  David  L.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Graham — an  im- 
portant member  of  our  instructional  staff  drawn  from  active  busi- 
ness— are  completing  a  work  on  Principles  and  Technique  of 
Security  Analysis,  which  affords  new  methods  of  approach  and 
new  standards  of  appraisal  in  a  debatable  field. 

In  September  last  Professor  Robert  M.  Haig  concluded  a  year's 
term  as  president  of  the  National  Tax  Association.  Since  that  time 
he  has  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  the  New  York  State  budget, 
and  has  completed  for  publication  a  volume  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral and  state  revenue  systems,  a  topic  on  which  in  February  last 
he  addressed  the  Interstate  Conference  of  State  Legislators  as  well 
as  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Governors. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Mills  has  continued  his  research  work 
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with  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  completing  a 
study  of  Economic  Tendencies  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
really  noteworthy  books  of  the  year  in  the  economic  field.  A  briefer 
study,  "Changes  in  Physical  Production,  Industrial  Productivity 
and  Manufacturing  Costs,  1927-1932,"  appeared  in  Bulletin  Num- 
ber 45  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Professor 
Mills  also  gave  expert  testimony,  in  the  public  interest,  at  hearings 
before  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Currency  and  Finance. 

Professor  O.  S.  Morgan  brought  out  in  March  his  Agricultural 
Systems  of  Middle  Europe,  a  concise  survey  of  agricultural  policies 
and  systems  in  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia.  In  addition  to  this  book, 
Professor  Morgan  contributed  several  articles  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural economics  to  the  National  Cyclopedia,  and  submitted  ex- 
pert testimony  for  New  York  City  in  its  litigation  regarding  the 
value  of  expropriated  muck  land  in  the  water  supply  division  at 
Mohansic  Lake. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom  published  during  the  year  his  work 
on  Fashion  Merchandising,  contributed  numerous  articles  on  mer- 
chandising topics  to  trade  and  scientific  journals,  served  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  International  Distribution 
Commission  under  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Quality  League, 
as  special  consultant  on  distribution  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  and  delivered  the  opening  lecture  on  the  Vawter  Foun- 
dation at  Northwestern  University  on  the  subject  of  "Ethics  in 
Retailing." 

Professor  John  E.  Orchard  spent  the  past  year  in  China  carry- 
ing forward  his  studies  of  the  industrialization  of  the  Far  East. 
Two  volumes  of  results  are  in  preparation,  one  on  the  use  of  the 
economic  boycott  by  Oriental  nations,  and  the  other  on  the  prog- 
ress of  industrial  development  in  China. 
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Professor  Carl  S.  Shoup  submitted  a  lengthy  memorandum  on 
the  sales  tax  to  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Tax  Laws,  and  contributed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Relation  of  Law  and  Business,  a  paper  on 
"The  Creation  of  Reserve,  to  Offset  Fluctuation  in  Revenues," 

Professor  J.  Russell  Smith  published  a  book  on  American  Lands 
and  Peoples,  and  delivered  the  major  address  on  national  planning 
before  the  Friends'  General  Conference. 

Professor  H.  Parker  Willis  published  a  lengthy  volume  on  Con- 
temporary Banking  in  collaboration  with  his  colleagues,  Professor 
John  M.  Chapman  and  Ralph  West  Robey ;  delivered  annual  finan- 
cial lectures  before  the  Army  War  College;  continued  to  serve  as 
technician  for  the  United  States  Senate  Banking  Committee,  pre- 
paring various  drafts  and  acts  of  legislation;  and  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  on  finance  and  business  to  the  International  Year 
Book  and  to  popular  and  scientific  journals. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Wolf  anger  prepared  a  simplified  soil  map  of  the  world, 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  prepared  for  geographical  studies,  and  de- 
livered a  series  of  special  lectures  on  the  economic  significance  of 
soil  environment  at  Northwestern  University  and  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Various  departments  were  aided  in  the  conduct  of  their  courses 
by  speakers  from  the  field  of  active  business.  Before  classes  in  statis- 
tics, C.  W.  Hill  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion discussed  "The  Application  of  Punched  Card  Equipment  to 
the  Control  of  Public  Utility  Enterprise"  and  Alois  Wolf,  statisti- 
cian of  Hills  Brothers,  spoke  on  "The  Application  of  Statistics  to 
the  Problem  of  Forecasting  the  Yield  of  Grapefruit."  In  the  ac- 
counting seminar  the  following  served  as  special  lecturers :  Henry 
W.  Sweeney  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York;  John  H.  Wil- 
liams, consulting  engineer;  Lester  F.  Brumm,  formerly  of  Hahn's 
Department  Stores,  Inc.;  J.  Andrew  Crafts,  certified  public  ac- 
countant; T.  M.  McNiece,  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Company; 
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John  Jafife,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Thomas  L.  Wool- 
house  of  Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  and  Montgomery;  Harold  Dudley 
Greeley,  attorney  at  law;  and  Walter  Rautenstrauch,  Professor  of 
Industrial  Engineering,  Columbia  University. 

The  following  spoke  before  the  banking  seminar:  Honorable 
J.  A.  Broderick,  superintendent  of  banking,  state  of  New  York; 
Alfred  Swayne,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  General  Mo- 
tors Acceptance  Corporation;  Honorable  George  V.  McLaughlin, 
president,  Brooklyn  Trust  Company;  Dr.  Marcus  Nadler,  head  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Finance;  Dr.  O.  C.  Kiep,  Consul 
General  of  Germany  to  the  United  States;  and  Honorable  Edmund 
Piatt,  former  vice  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Registration  figures  for  the  year  show  some  interesting  reversals 
of  trend  which  deserve  notice.  For  several  years  prior  to  1932-33,  the 
proportion  of  the  student  body  coming  from  Columbia  College  has 
declined.  During  the  past  year  this  tendency  has  been  reversed.  The 
accompanying  graph  (page  294)  nicely  illustrates  trends  in  this  re- 
gard since  the  School  was  founded  in  1916. 

Total  registration  fell  off  slightly  from  its  peak  of  a  year  ago, 
and  the  trend  toward  a  preponderance  of  graduate  students,  as 
compared  with  undergraduate,  was  reversed.  The  accompanying 
graph  (page  294)  illustrates  our  experience  in  these  directions. 

The  School  enrollment  shows  the  same  wide  residence  disper- 
sion as  has  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years  past.  New  York  State 
provided  315  students,  and  194  came  from  other  states  and  foreign 
countries.  In  terms  of  previous  school  affiliation,  108  came  from 
Columbia  College,  21  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
18  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  11  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  9  or  less  from  each  of  130  institutions  in  this  or  foreign 
countries.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  come  to  regard  a  student  body  of 
approximately  500  as  of  optimum  size  for  our  purposes,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  future  will  become  more  than  ever  that  of  carefully 
selecting  those  applicants  for  enrollment  who  are  likely  to  profit 
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most  by  the  facilities  which  our  School  can  supply.  The  fact  that 
the  number  of  degrees  granted  to  students  of  the  School  of  Business 
this  year  reached  its  peak  (143),  is  further  evidence  of  our  coming 
of  age  in  this  regard. 
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A  thoughtful  business  acquaintance  recently  made  the  remark 
that  schools  of  business  are  glutting  the  employment  market  with 
numbers  of  graduates  far  in  excess  of  present  or  probable  future 
needs.  This  contention,  even  if  we  grant  its  validity,  harks  back  to 
conditions  bred  by  overfecundity  of  population  rather  than  to  over- 
activity or  to  proselyting  on  the  part  of  schools  of  business.  To 
educate  to  better  understanding  of  vexing  problems  and  of  oppor- 
tunities for  service,  and  to  raise  the  plane  of  competition  among 
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workers  from  lower  to  higher  levels  is  surely  a  gain  rather  than  a 
detriment  to  the  social  weal.  None  the  less  there  is  a  grain  of  truth 
in  the  contention  of  my  acquaintance,  and  in  recognition  of  this 
truth  it  behooves  us  to  strive  perennially  for  better  selection  of  stu- 
dent material,  for  more  effective  vocational  guidance,  and  for 
better  focused  efforts  at  placement  of  graduates  in  particular  jobs. 
The  University  Appointments  Office  has  had  these  objectives  in 
view,  and  our  School's  Faculty  Committee  on  Employment  has 
cooperated  in  detail.  Through  the  addition  of  a  half-time  secretary, 
the  Committee  has  been  able  to  expand  its  activities  in  two  main 
directions :  by  gathering  vocational  information  about  students  and 
alumni,  and  by  giving  vocational  information  to  these  same  groups. 
In  planning  its  work  the  Committee  was  able  to  utilize  the  results 
of  a  canvass  of  349  business  firms  made  by  a  member  of  the  staff 
in  the  fall  of  1932,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  business  men 
with  the  type  of  education  offered  by  the  School  and  with  the  qual- 
ifications of  its  graduates.  Jobs  of  course  were  few,  and  experienced 
unemployed  workers  many,  so  that  in  the  interest  of  economy  in  the 
dispensation  of  its  own  limited  resources  the  Committee  adopted 
the  long-run  policy  of  preparing  for  future  placements  rather  than 
of  campaigning  for  the  few  jobs  available  this  year. 

Another  consideration  leading  to  this  decision  was  the  accumulating 
evidence  that  as  the  School  of  Business  grows  in  years  and  prestige  the  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  be  called  upon  more  and  more  heavily  to  refer  and  recom- 
mend alumni  of  the  School  who  have  added  years  and  experience  to  the 
training  received  here.  The  number  of  requisitions  calling  for  experienced 
workers  has  been  increasing  year  by  year,  both  actually  and  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  requisitions  received.  Most  of  these  requisitions  contain 
very  definite  specifications  as  to  education,  training  and  experience,  and  the 
Committee  found  itself  severely  handicapped  because  of  the  lack  of  any  de- 
tailed record  of  the  business  activities  of  alumni.  In  attempting  to  fill  these 
requisitions  in  the  past  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  various  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  in  the  hope  that  they  will  have  kept  in  touch  with  former 
students  whose  subsequent  activities  might  qualify  them  for  the  positions 
available.  It  seemed  desirable  to  supplement  this  method  by  setting  up  a 
system  of  records  concerning  the  training,  experience,  accomplishments  and 
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interests  of  our  alumni  to  aid  us  in  making  references  and  recommendations 
for  the  increasingly  responsible  positions  for  which  they  are  being  sought. 
Accordingly,  a  letter  was  sent  to  all  alumni  of  the  School  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  a  questionnaire  to  be  filled  out  and  returned.  To  date  357  of 
these  questionnaires  have  been  returned  and  in  many  cases  the  information 
contained  therein  has  been  supplemented  by  letter  or  by  personal  visit  of  the 
alumnus  to  the  Committee.  Returns  are  still  coming  in,  and  the  eventual 
goal  of  the  Committee  is  to  have  on  file  an  adequate  record  of  the  training, 
experience  and  qualifications  of  practically  every  alumnus. 

In  order  to  have  even  fuller  data  for  future  alumni  and  to  help  in  placing 
students,  it  seemed  wise  to  begin  the  assembling  of  information  about  stu- 
dents while  they  were  still  in  School.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  asked 
members  of  the  staff  to  record  their  opinions  of  various  students  in  their 
classes.  It  is  planned  next  year  to  systematize  further  this  record,  getting  opin- 
ions on  the  student  in  both  his  first  and  second  undergraduate  years  in  order 
to  follow  his  progress  in  respect  to  the  development  of  factors  other  than 
scholarship  as  shown  in  his  formal  record  of  courses  and  grades.  The  infor- 
mation in  this  file  is  being  passed  on  to  the  University  Appointments  Office 
upon  request.  It  is  hoped  eventually  to  have  all  references  and  recommen- 
dations of  students  by  instructors  pass  through  the  Faculty  Committee.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  the  Committee  made  a  study  of  the  occu- 
pational interests  of  the  430  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Business  at 
that  time,  [with  interesting  results].' 

From  time  to  time  during  recent  years  the  curriculum  of  the 
School  has  undergone  modification  in  the  interest  of  greater  effec- 
tiveness. During  the  current  academic  year  the  first  year  under- 
graduate requirements  in  corporation  finance  and  business  law 
have  been  curtailed,  a  half-year  required  course  in  marketing  has 
been  added,  and  a  second  year  required  course  has  been  organized. 
The  purpose  of  this  senior  requirement  has  been  to  tie  together  for 
purposes  of  instruction  phases  of  business  functioning  separately 
treated  in  the  first  year  and  to  relate  the  activities  and  aims  of 
private  enterprise  to  considerations  of  a  broader  economic  nature. 
This  latter  endeavor  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  major  emphasis 
of  the  School  since  its  inception.  A  school  of  business  naturally 
stresses  problems  of  business  management;  but  it  is  easy  in  fulfill- 

^  From  the  report  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Employment. 
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ing  this  purpose  to  ignore  or  minimize  the  social  impHcations  of 
private  endeavor  pursued  for  profit.  Management  too  often  fixes  its 
objectives  entirely  v^ithin  limits  set  by  the  interests  of  the  individ- 
ual enterprise.  The  current  business  depression  is  in  no  small 
measure  a  consequence  of  these  limited  objectives.  It  w^ould  involve 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  normal  times  the  vast  preponderance 
of  the  business  enterprisers  of  the  country  have  conducted  their 
affairs  vi^ithin  the  narrow  horizons  set  by  the  problems  and  policies 
of  their  own  particular  establishments.  In  instances,  the  frontiers 
of  this  provincialism  have  been  crossed  to  the  extent  of  a  necessary 
minimum  of  regard  for  conditions  within  the  trade  of  which  the 
individual  enterprise  forms  a  part.  This  has  come  to  be  true  partic- 
ularly of  those  larger  business  concerns  in  which  heavy  overhead 
so  often  induces  ruthless  competitive  practices.  Efforts  toward 
trade  agreements,  within  a  law  based  on  nineteenth-century  eco- 
nomic conditions,  have  been  a  result.  But  the  proportion  of  enter- 
prisers who  have  concerned  themselves  in  any  effective  measure 
with  the  articulation  of  diverse  activities  and  of  diverse  units,  al- 
ready internally  well  conceived  and  well  organized,  has  been  small. 
The  depression  has  focused  attention  on  this  lack  with  such  pain- 
fully dramatic  emphasis  that  some  commentators  have  been  led  to 
characterize  our  past  ways  of  doing  business  as  chaotic.  They  have 
not  been  that.  If  there  has  not  been  a  system  of  economic  harmo- 
nies such  as  that  pictured  by  the  laissez-faire  prophets  of  a  century 
ago,  there  have  at  least  been  partial  adaptations,  and  there  have 
been  resulting  products — goods  and  services — both  large  and  valu- 
able. The  point  of  significance  is  that  these  results  have  not  been 
designed  or  purposive  in  any  major  sense.  Their  scope  has  been 
sectional,  and  accomplishments  carrying  incidental  public  benefits 
have  been  limited  too  largely  to  organized  units  dominated  by  a 
private  interest.  Social  benefits  have  been  accidental  and  unplanned, 
and  even  these  benefits  in  the  long  run  cannot  survive  without  con- 
trols. The  law  of  the  jungle  must  give  way  to  human  standards, 
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substituting  cooperation  toward  social  ends  for  the  old  rugged 
self-seeking  individualism.  Pioneering  on  virgin  frontiers  is  an  en- 
grossing and  romantic  occupation;  but  it  is  a  necessarily  transient 
one,  outmoded  by  the  progress  of  science  vi^hich  has  yielded  an  in- 
dustrial civilization  dominated  by  machine  techniques.  The  social 
policies  necessitated  by  this  state  of  things  are  more  than  half- 
recognized  in  many  quarters,  but  ignorance  and  fear  in  various 
forms,  as  v^^ell  as  the  selfish  interests  of  the  more  comfortable, 
obstruct  the  course  of  wise  common  policy. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  with  its  industrial  con- 
trol features,  is  a  charter  of  possibilities.  These  may  well  develop 
into  the  beginnings  of  a  better-controlled  business  order;  or  at- 
tempted measures  may  equally  well  arouse  hostilities  which  will 
defer  the  inevitable  for  decades.  Unfortunately,  but  quite  naturally, 
many  of  the  controllers  of  enterprise  welcome  price  standards  look- 
ing toward  the  elimination  of  the  cut-throat  or  "gyp"  competitor, 
but  resent  the  suggestion  of  controls  over  wage  standards,  hours  of 
labor,  output,  expansion  of  plant  and  equipment  and  corporate 
financing  methods.  In  the  face  of  an  uncooperative  attitude,  per- 
haps our  experience  in  the  elaboration  and  application  of  industrial 
standards  is  too  fresh  and  too  limited  to  warrant  the  hope  of  suc- 
cessfully applying  integrating  controls  in  any  near-by  future.  Ger- 
man experience  with  cartels  surely  illustrates  difficulties  of  wide 
variety  and  magnitude.  But  the  problem  is  as  insistent  in  its  inevit- 
ableness  as  it  is  intriguing  in  its  perplexities.  To  safeguard  price 
standards  without  barring  the  road  to  plenty,  to  guide  expansion 
and  innovation  without  closing  the  door  of  opportunity,  to  safe- 
guard capital  commitments  without  placing  a  premium  on  ineffi- 
ciency, involve  delicate  adjustments  which  call  for  the  highest 
order  of  intelligence,  experience,  and  public  spirit.  Brains  and  cour- 
age and  high  ethical  standards  will  be  required  in  unwonted 
measure;  and  our  university  schools  of  business  should  become  nor- 
mal channels  through  which  these  qualities  may  be  expected  to 
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flow  into  effective  personal  functioning.  The  demand  for  admin- 
istrative personnel  has  already  shown  itself,  and  as  concrete  need  for 
workers  in  this  field  expands,  as  it  surely  will,  our  School  will  find 
an  outlet  for  succeeding  years  of  effort,  in  promoting  a  broad  edu- 
cation for  economic  and  business  service,  amply  large  to  justify 
past  endeavors  and  amply  tempting  to  future  experimentation.  We 
face  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity. 

Beyond  and  in  part  including  the  alteration  in  fixed  course  re- 
quirements for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  the  following  new  courses 
will  be  offered  during  the  coming  academic  year:  economic  forces 
influencing  business  activity;  trade  associations;  security  markets; 
corporate  reorganization,  corporations  and  trade  regulation.  These 
and  other  recently  developed  courses  dealing  with  the  legal  and 
economic  relations  of  government  and  business;  the  regulation  of 
public  utilities;  the  origin  and  development  of  business  institu- 
tions; the  study  of  economic  processes,  all  have  as  part  of  their  pur- 
pose the  laying  of  foundations  in  knowledge  of  changing  phases 
of  business  structure  and  functioning  so  vital  to  the  wise  handling 
of  vexing  problems  in  our  contemporary  economic  life.  These 
branches  of  study  are  illustrative  of  the  distinctive  role  our  School 
has  steadily  set  for  itself,  to  explore  and  interpret  those  trends  in  bus- 
iness activity  which  point  to  a  better-devised  economic  alignment. 

Of  more  specific  interest  in  the  way  of  additions  to  the  curricu- 
lum is  the  graduate  course  in  retailing  introduced  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  during  the  past  Spring  Session.  This  course,  given  in 
cooperation  with  B.  Altman  &  Co.  combines  academic  study  with 
practice  in  retailing  techniques.  The  course  is  open  only  to  a  lim- 
ited, selected  student  group  who  have  satisfied  our  School  require- 
ments for  graduate  enrollment  and  whose  personal  qualities  have 
received  sanctioning  approval  by  the  personnel  department  of 
B.  Altman  &  Co.  The  program  of  study  includes  class  work  in  the 
School  of  Business,  and  employment  at  the  Altman  store  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  during  week  days  and  all  day  Saturdays. 
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Employment  covers  a  varied  program  of  work  and  is  paid  by  tlie 
Altman  company.  The  special  subjects  of  instruction  cover  the 
economics  of  retailing,  retail  merchandising,  retail  operating  meth- 
ods, retail  policies,  retail  store  accounting,  retail  store  publicity, 
economics  of  consumption  and  economics  of  fashion. 

Among  the  academic  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  course 
are  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  satisfactory  preparatory  course  w^ork  in 
accounting,  statistics,  finance,  and  marketing.  During  the  past  half 
year  fifteen  students  w^ere  selected  from  a  list  of  over  two  hundred 
applicants,  and  all  completed  the  work  of  the  half  year.  Enrollment 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  limited  to  twenty-five.  If  the  coming 
year  yields  results  commensurate  with  those  realized  during  the 
short  experimental  period  just  closed,  we  shall  be  able  to  view  both 
effort  and  achievement  with  satisfaction. 

My  distinguished  predecessor.  Professor  J.  C.  Egbert,  in  his  re- 
port of  June  30, 1 93 1,  referred  to  the  need  of  additional  scholarships 
in  the  School  as  imperative.  This  need  continues  unabated.  During 
the  current  academic  year  it  has  been  depressing  to  note  the  sacri- 
fices and  deprivations  of  many  of  our  abler  students  in  straitened 
circumstances  to  whom  the  assistance  of  a  tuition  scholarship  would 
have  been  a  boon  of  the  first  order.  And  when,  a  month  ago,  the 
annual  review  of  scholarship  applications  was  made,  it  was  a  source 
of  real  regret  not  to  be  able  to  bring  to  Columbia  almost  a  score  of 
applicants  to  whom  we  could  promise  no  aid  and  who  had  to  be 
discouraged  from  coming  to  New  York  without  a  tuition  mini- 
mum of  financial  assistance.  This  score  of  applicants  was  made  up 
of  individuals  scattered  over  the  colleges  of  the  country,  and  selected 
in  each  instance  for  home  college  recommendation  because  of  out- 
standing scholarship  and  seemingly  exceptional  fitness  for  study 
in  an  institution  such  as  ours.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  benefaction 
to  our  School  on  the  part  of  a  wealthy  donor  than  a  scholarship 
endowment  fund  of  $150,000.  This  would  enable  us  to  draw  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  at  least  twenty-five  carefully  selected  and 
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well-equipped  students  whose  education  under  our  guidance  might 
well  contribute  to  that  public-spirited  business  service  it  is  our  am- 
bition to  promote.  For  several  years  past,  the  University  has  set 
aside  funds  for  six  scholarships,  and  for  the  coming  year,  three 
additional  ones  have  been  provided.  This  is  liberal  provision  in  the 
light  of  the  current  stringency  in  University  finances.  But  larger 
sums  are  needed  and  I  am  sure  that  philanthropy  directed  toward 
educational  ends  could  find  no  more  effective  outlet  than  this. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RoswELL  C.  McCrea, 

Dean 
June  50,  795^ 


SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 
REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor,  as  a  result  of  the  leave  of  absence  granted  to 
Dean  Alfred  Owre  effective  March  i,  1933,  of  submitting  the  re- 
port of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  for  the  academic 
year  ending  June  30,  1933. 

Since  March  first  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Rowe  has  served  as  Associate 
Dean.  He  has  been  particularly  helpful  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  curriculum  and  in  attending  to  many  of  the  details  of 
administration,  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar.  He  has  been 
of  the  greatest  possible  help  in  the  change  of  officers.  May  I  express 
to  you  my  deep  appreciation  of  his  active  cooperation  and  support, 
and  his  keen  interest  in  developing  a  sound,  forward-looking  pro- 
gram of  dental  education. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  divided 
among  the  several  classes  as  follows : 

First  year , 49 

Second  year 50 

Third  year 45 

Fourth  year 34 

Fifty-one  women  and  one  special  postgraduate  student  were  en- 
rolled in  the  course  for  dental  hygienists.  There  were  seventeen 
postgraduate  students  in  the  School,  of  whom  eight  were  in  the 
division  of  orthodontia. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  students  was  as  follows: 
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Undergraduate  Postgraduate 

Dental  Dental 

New  York  City 131  6 

New  York  State 33  5 

New  Jersey 8  i 

Connecticut 4  i 

Pennsylvania i  i 

Rhode  Island   . i 

Montreal,  Canada . .  i 

Italy . .  I 

Shanghai,  China . .  i 

Total      178  17 

Resignations:  William  D.  Tracy,  Professor  of  Dentistry;  Martin 
C.  Tracy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry. 

New  appointment:  Milo  Hellman,  Professor  of  Dentistry. 

The  administrative  organization  of  the  School  was  amplified 
when  the  Faculty  on  March  15,  1933,  voted  to  create  a  Committee 
on  Administration  comprising  Professors  Bodecker,  H.  S.  Dun- 
ning, Hartman,  Leonard,  Rowe,  Waugh,  and  Acting  Dean  Rap- 
pleye.  Chairman.  This  Committee  has  been  charged  by  the  Faculty 
with  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  routine  administration  of 
the  School,  subject  to  the  approval  and  direction  of  the  Faculty. 
This  departure  in  organization  has  already  proven  fruitful  and 
stimulating  to  the  group  for  it  places  responsibility  upon  the  heads 
of  major  divisions  and  gives  them  a  direct  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  School,  as  well  as  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  financial  and 
educational  policies  of  the  University  as  they  affect  the  School. 

As  a  part  of  this  plan  of  organization,  the  head  of  each  division 
is  given  complete  data  on  the  budget  as  it  concerns  his  work  and 
personnel.  The  immediate  and  helpful  reaction  to  the  confidence 
thus  placed  in  our  men  has  been  gratifying,  for  every  one  has  re- 
sponded to  the  financial  responsibility  imposed  on  him  and  may 
be  counted  upon  to  cooperate  fully  in  all  budgetary  as  well  as 
educational  matters. 
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Another  great  advantage  of  the  delegation  of  routine  admini- 
stration to  a  small  group  of  the  Faculty  familiar  particularly  with 
the  dental  students  and  their  special  needs  is  that  of  freeing  the 
regular  faculty  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  broader  questions  of 
educational  policy.  The  medical  members  of  the  Faculty  have  not 
been  actively  interested  in  the  meetings  in  the  past  because  these 
meetings  have  dealt  largely  with  problems  of  school  administration 
with  which  the  medical  members  of  the  Faculty  have  had  little 
direct  concern  or  knowledge. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  making  the  faculty  meetings  an  open  forum 
for  the  discussion  and  clarification  of  some  of  the  professional  and 
educational  problems  confronting  the  dental  and  medical  profes- 
sions we  may  make  a  contribution  of  far-reaching  public,  profes- 
sional, and  educational  significance.  The  important  role  which  the 
diseases  and  abnormalities  of  the  dental  structures  play  in  the 
health  of  the  body  as  a  whole  has  been  widely  recognized  only  of 
late.  Of  even  more  recent  date  is  the  evidence  that  disturbances  and 
actual  disease  of  the  dental  organs  may  be  due  to  impaired  health 
of  other  parts  of  the  body,  to  unbalanced  or  improper  diets,  to  hor- 
mones, or  to  other  factors  remotely  removed  from  the  mouth. 

Recognition  of  the  influence  of  dental  factors  in  the  general 
health  of  the  individual  and,  conversely,  the  effect  of  the  general 
health  upon  the  teeth  and  neighboring  organs  point  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  closer  correlation  of  dental  and  medical  research,  educa- 
tion, and  practice.  Many  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  which  have 
been  alleged  to  exist  between  the  two  professions  are  becoming 
quite  indistinct,  or  have  vanished.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  hope  of 
solving  overlapping  and  mutual  problems  lies  in  a  joint  attack  by 
medical  and  dental  investigators  and  practitioners. 

The  instruction  of  dental  students  in  the  basic  sciences  of  anat- 
omy, physiology,  histology,  biological  chemistry,  bacteriology, 
pharmacology,  and  pathology  is  conducted  by  the  medical  facul- 
ties in  many  universities.  Usually  the  content  of  teaching  is  adapted 
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to  some  extent  to  the  needs  of  the  dental  student,  but  there 
is  a  general  recognition  of  the  common  sciences  upon  which  both 
professions  are  dependent.  Physicians  and  medical  students  need 
to  know  more  about  the  diseases,  abnormalities,  and  disturbances 
of  the  mouth  and  the  possible  effects  of  general  diseases  upon  the 
local  conditions,  if  they  are  to  be  fully  prepared  to  deal  intelligently 
with  certain  problems  in  which  these  relationships  may  be  involved. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  universities  responsible 
for  education  and  research  in  these  two  closely  related  fields  of 
health  education  and  scientific  endeavor  should  move  toward  co- 
ordinating their  educational  and  research  programs.  The  differ- 
ences of  opinion  at  the  moment  are  largely  over  the  form  which 
the  correlation  should  take.  Some  believe  that  dentistry  should 
become  a  full-fledged  specialty  of  medicine,  such  as  the  surgical 
specialties,  the  instruction  to  be  conducted  entirely  on  a  postgrad- 
uate basis.  Completion  of  the  full  four-year  medical  course  and 
hospital  internship  (after  a  preliminary  college  education)  is  now 
regarded  as  necessary  for  a  minimum  medical  training.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  justify  this  preparation  for  admission  to  the  dental 
course  on  the  basis  of  the  requirements  of  dental  practice  or  the 
needs  of  dental  education. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  dentistry  should  be  developed  as  a 
specialty  of  medicine  on  the  base  of  two  years  of  medical  science. 
This  base  is  too  narrow  for  sound  specialization  in  any  field  and 
provides  no  experience  or  knowledge  of  clinical  health  problems 
with  which  the  dentist  must  come  in  contact,  for  these  phases  of 
instruction  are  presented  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  medical 
course. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  dental  student  be  given  the  regu- 
lar medical  course,  but  that  he  be  allowed  to  specialize  in  the  elec- 
tive periods  of  the  third  and  particularly  of  the  fourth  year.  These 
electives,  however,  are  not  intended  for  specialization  but  for  op- 
portunities to  pursue  studies  in  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  in- 
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struction.  They  are  designed  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  course  and 
to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  diilerent  stu- 
dents and  not  as  devices  for  premature  specialization. 

Oral  surgery,  of  course,  is  already  recognized  as  a  specialty  of 
medical  practice.  It  is  primarily  surgery,  rather  than  dentistry,  how^- 
ever,  and  the  preparation  for  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  other 
surgical  specialties,  i.e.,  graduation  from  medicine,  a  hospital  expe- 
rience, and  a  sufficiently  prolonged  graduate  training  in  the  sci- 
ences and  clinical  aspects  of  the  field  in  order  that  the  oral  surgeon 
may  in  fact  be  fully  qualified  to  meet  the  responsibilities  w^hich 
may  be  placed  upon  him. 

The  logical  development  would  seem  to  be  a  closely  articulated 
program  of  teaching  in  medicine  and  dentistry,  with  instruction  in 
the  sciences  and  clinical  fields  of  equally  high  quality,  and  the  con- 
tent of  each  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  two  professions  and  student 
bodies.  Such  a  plan  would  provide  the  student  of  dentistry  with  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  vital  relationships  of  oral  condi- 
tions to  other  fields  of  clinical  medicine  and  facilitate  also  the  in- 
struction of  medical  students  in  the  essentially  medical  phases  of 
these  common  problems.  It  would  be  consistent  with  university 
principles  which  no  longer  recognize  the  artificial  separation  of 
fields  of  knowledge. 

Probably  no  university  has  a  greater  opportunity  than  we  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  solution  of  this  important  educational  problem. 
The  physical  equipment,  the  hospitals  and  clinics,  the  cordial  rela- 
tionships of  the  dental  and  medical  faculties,  the  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  instruction  in  both  dentistry  and  medicine,  and 
the  close  juxtaposition  of  the  laboratories  and  clinical  facilities  at 
the  Medical  Center  present  ideal  resources  for  an  articulated  dental- 
medical  program. 

The  factors  mentioned  have  already  led  to  partial  articulation  of 
the  Schools  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  and  Medicine,  for  a  num- 
ber of  joint  research  projects  are  being  pursued  by  the  members  of 
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the  two  Faculties.  The  liberal  support  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
of  the  research  in  dental  caries  has  been  used  in  part  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Bacteriology,  Pharmacology,  and  Biological  Chemistry  of 
the  Medical  School.  Special  studies  of  dental  problems  in  preg- 
nancy, in  endocrine  disturbances,  in  nutritional  studies  in  children, 
and  in  certain  metabolic  disorders,  as  illustrations,  have  been  con- 
ducted jointly  by  members  of  the  two  Faculties. 

The  support  of  the  research  program  in  dental  caries  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  has  permitted  our  investigators  to  pursue 
farther  the  effects  of  systemic  conditions  upon  tooth  decay.  Dr. 
Bodecker  and  his  associates  seem  to  have  established  the  fact  that 
the  calcium-phosphorus  metabolism  has  a  definite  effect  on  tooth 
decay.  The  studies  have  demonstrated  that  the  health  of  the  teeth 
is  dependent  upon  a  proper  mineral  balance  in  the  body  as  a  whole 
and  upon  other  systemic  factors.  Dr.  Rosebury  was  able  to  control 
the  rate  of  decay  of  teeth  in  animals  by  the  regulation  of  dietary 
and  environmental  factors.  He  has  been  pursuing  studies  in  the  ef- 
fects of  external  factors  in  tooth  decay  and  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing caries  artificially  in  animals,  thus  providing  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  lesion  in  controlled  animal  experiments. 

By  means  of  Grenz  rays,  Drs.  Hollander,  Applebaum,  and  Bo- 
decker have  demonstrated  variations  in  the  calcification  of  teeth 
and  by  means  of  this  method  of  study  have  secured  evidence  which 
may  explain  the  mechanism  by  which  caries  is  produced.  These 
studies  throw  light  on  the  finer  histological  structure  of  the  enamel 
and  dentine. 

Dr.  Hartman  and  his  colleagues  in  the  operative  division  have 
continued  their  studies  of  electro-sterilization  in  root  canal  treat- 
ment and  of  pulpless  teeth.  Dr.  Ziskin  has  been  investigating  preg- 
nancy gingivitis  in  the  clinic  and  in  animal  studies  and,  with  Dr. 
Kurzrok,  the  effects  of  the  administration  of  certain  female  sex 
hormones. 

Dr.  Leonard  has  started  a  special  clinic  for  the  study  of  the  con- 
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stitutional  causes  of  severe  caries,  pyorrhea,  and  other  lesions  of  the 
gums.  Drs.  Silver  and  Beube  have  been  studying  the  possibilities  of 
inserting  bone  salts  in  areas  in  which  part  of  the  jaw  bone  has  been 
lost  because  of  cysts  or  bone  resorption  in  advanced  pyorrhea.  Dr. 
McBeath  has  continued  his  direction  of  the  nutritional  studies  in 
orphanages  in  an  attempt  to  protect  children  from  caries  by  a 
proper  diet.  Dr.  Gillett  has  been  studying  a  number  of  the  details  of 
teaching  and  clinic  management,  particularly  in  regard  to  ways 
and  means  of  economy.  A  number  of  his  suggestions  have  proven 
of  great  help. 

Special  attention  is  given  by  Drs.  H.  S.  Dunning,  Berger,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Oral  Surgery  to  instruction  of  students 
in  the  administration  of  anesthetics,  local  and  general,  and  in  the 
minor  surgical  procedures  incidental  to  extractions.  Proficiency  in 
these  fields  is  necessary  for  successful  practice.  Another  important 
phase  of  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  the  presentation  of  patients 
showing  malformations,  infections,  injuries  of  the  jaws,  and  malig- 
nant growths  of  the  mouth,  conditions  with  which  the  dentist 
should  be  familiar,  because  early  recognition  and  proper  treatment 
are  essential.  Drs.  Dunning,  Berger,  and  their  associates  are  study- 
ing the  acute  infections  of  the  jaws  and  face,  especially  those  of 
dental  origin,  in  the  hope  of  securing  more  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  these  serious  afflictions. 

An  increasing  number  of  patients  are  coming  to  the  Center  for 
radical  repair  of  mouth  and  jaw  conditions,  congenital  and  ac- 
quired. Most  of  them  require  prolonged  treatment  and  expensive 
appliances.  There  is  urgent  need  of  a  special  fund  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  clinic  to  meet  this  pressing  demand,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  no  resources  to  provide  care  and  to  supply  the  required  den- 
tures for  proper  treatment  of  all  those  who  apply  for  aid. 

Dr.  Waugh  has  continued  his  active  teaching  clinic  in  ortho- 
dontia, in  which  eight  graduate  students  have  been  receiving  in- 
struction, in  addition  to  the  undergraduate  student  body.  He  has 
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been  called  upon  to  present  his  exhibit  on  the  food  and  teeth  of  the 
American  Eskimo  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  has  had  a 
number  of  papers  before  scientific  meetings. 

Dr.  Rowe  and  his  assistants  have  prepared  syllabi  for  the  several 
courses  in  prosthetics  and  have  continued  their  important  researches 
on  the  materials  used  in  dental  w^ork.  A  number  of  papers  and 
clinics  have  been  published  by  members  of  the  Department. 

Fifty  students  were  trained  as  dental  hygienists  under  Dr. 
Hughes.  As  in  previous  years,  the  practical  instruction  was  given 
in  one  of  the  public  schools,  in  the  Campus  Clinic  at  Morningside 
Heights,  and  at  the  Medical  Center.  There  were  6,541  patients 
treated  in  the  three  clinics.  Data  of  value  to  some  of  the  research 
studies  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Bodecker  and  others  have  been 
compiled  during  the  year.  The  number  of  applicants  of  superior 
preparation  who  desire  to  take  the  course  in  oral  hygiene  is  increas- 
ing steadily. 

We  are  planning  a  detailed  study  of  the  functions,  financial  pro- 
gram, educational  opportunities,  and  research  possibilities  of  the 
School  during  the  year  ahead.  Changes  in  the  curriculum  will 
probably  be  made  this  fall  which,  our  Committee  on  Curriculum 
believes,  will  strengthen  the  preparation  of  our  graduates  for  sound 
dental  practice.  The  most  cordial  cooperation  exists  between  the 
Faculties  of  Dentistry  and  Medicine,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
may  extend  that  correlation  in  teaching  and  investigation  already 
begun  and  capitalize  our  unique  opportunity  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  dental  education. 

May  I  report  that  the  School  has  been  inspected  by  the  Dental 
Educational  Council  of  America  and  has  been  placed  in  Class  A. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiLLARD  C.  RaPPLEYE, 

Acting  Dean 
June  JO,  79JJ 


SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  work 
of  the  School  of  Library  Service  for  the  academic  year  1932-33. 

The  total  number  of  graduate  students  registered  in  one  or  both 
of  the  regular  sessions  was  240.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  of 
these  were,  with  few  exceptions,  taking  first  year  courses  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  first  professional 
degree.  The  remaining  43  graduate  students  in  regular  sessions 
were  taking  second  year  courses,  28  of  them  as  matriculated  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  In  addition  to  the  gradu- 
ate students,  129  students  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  sessions  for 
certificate  courses,  49  of  them  as  matriculated  candidates  for  the 
certificate. 

These  240  graduate  students  came  from  thirty  states,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  two  foreign  countries — China  and  Syria.  Fifty-eight  gave  New 
York  City  as  their  permanent  residence,  while  56  others  were  resi- 
dents of  New  York  State.  Fifteen  came  from  New  Jersey,  9  from 
Ohio,  9  from  Pennsylvania,  8  from  Illinois,  7  from  Virginia,  6  each 
from  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  5  each 
from  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  North  Carolina,  3  each  from  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  and  Nebraska,  2  each  from  New  Hampshire  and  North 
Dakota,  and  i  from  each  of  eleven  other  states. 

The  240  graduate  students  in  regular  session  represented  114  dif- 
ferent American  colleges  and  universities  and  three  foreign  schools. 
Seventeen  had  their  degrees  from  Barnard,  11  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 9  each  from  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  and  Hunter,  8  from 
Wellesley,  and  7  from  Vassar.  Ten  colleges  sent  four  each,  11  three 
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each,  8  two  each,  while  8i  institutions  were  each  represented  by 
only  one  graduate.  The  43  graduate  students  taking  second  year 
courses  had  had  the  required  first  year  course  in  12  different  library 
schools. 

In  the  1932  Summer  Session  a  total  of  409  students  were  regis- 
tered for  one  or  more  courses  in  library  service.  One  hundred  and 
ninety  of  these  were  graduate  students  regularly  matriculated  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  49  for  the  Master  of  Science 
degree. 

The  total  registration  in  the  Home  Study  courses  was  126,  repre- 
senting twenty-five  states  and  four  foreign  countries.  In  the  preced- 
ing year  the  corresponding  figure  was  193.  The  decrease  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  lessened  demand  for  library  workers  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  for  those  with  limited  training,  as  well  as  to  the 
lower  salaries  paid  generally  to  workers  who  could  benefit  from 
this  form  of  training-in-service. 

The  total  number  of  different  individuals  taking  at  some  time 
during  the  year  one  or  more  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Library 
Service,  including  those  registered  in  the  Home  Study  Department, 
was  868,  against  1,036  in  the  year  1931-32.  Unanalyzed,  this  enroll- 
ment might  seem  excessively  large  for  a  period  of  reduced  library 
incomes  and  serious  unemployment  among  library  workers.  The 
true  relation  of  these  numbers  to  the  unemployment  problem  was 
pointed  out  in  our  report  of  a  year  ago  to  which  the  interested 
reader  is  respectfully  referred. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  students  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  at  the  University  Commencement  on  June  6,  1933. 
Thirty-two  of  these  had  completed  the  requirements  and  received 
their  diplomas  in  October,  1932,  and  five  in  February,  1933.  The 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  was  granted  to  fourteen  candidates, 
and  the  Certificate  in  Library  Service  to  six. 

Three  fellowships  granted  by  the  American  Library  Association 
from  Carnegie  Corporation  funds  were  held  by  second  year  stu- 
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dents  in  the  School  of  Library  Service:  Harry  F.  Koch,  B.B.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1930,  B.S.,  School  of  Library  Service,  Colum- 
bia, 1932;  Margaret  L  Lee,  A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1920,  B.S., 
School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia,  1932;  Miriam  B.  Snow,  A.B., 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  1926,  B.S.,  School  of  Library 
Service,  1930. 

The  New  York  State  Library  School  Alumni  Association  pro- 
vides annually  three  scholarships  of  a  value  of  $300  each.  In  1932-33 
the  Florence  Woodworth  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Marion  L. 
Boothman,  assistant  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Library  Com- 
mission since  graduating  from  the  School  in  1928.  The  James  L 
Wyer  Scholarship  went  to  Flossie  Marie  Foster,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Library  Science  in  William  and  Mary  College  in  1931-32;  and 
the  Edna  M.  Sanderson  Scholarship  to  Henrie-May  Eddy,  the  head 
of  the  reference  department  of  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Florida. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Library  School  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  turned  over  to  the  University  during  the  year  a  fund 
of  $6,000  to  endow  a  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  Mary  Wright 
Plummer  Scholarship.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Miss  Plummer  in 
1916  a  student  aid  fund  bearing  her  name  was  established  by  the 
alumni.  By  1926,  when  the  school  was  moved  to  Columbia,  the 
fund  had  grown,  through  alumni  contributions,  to  about  $2,000. 
From  1926  to  1929  the  income  was  used  to  support  a  partial  scholar- 
ship in  the  School  of  Library  Service,  but  in  1929  it  was  decided  to 
suspend  scholarship  grants  until  the  annual  income  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  one  full  scholarship  of  $300.  That  goal  was 
attained  in  the  fall  of  1932,  as  indicated  by  the  following  corres- 
pondence between  a  committee  representing  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and- President  Butler: 
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New  York, 
November  3,  1932 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Columbia  University 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  President  Butler: 

Wit'h  the  authority  and  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Li- 
brary School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  we  are  enclosing  a  check  for 
$6000.00  payable  to  Columbia  University  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  the 
School  of  Library  Service  to  be  known  as  the  Mary  Wright  Plummer  schol- 
arship. It  is  the  wish  of  the  Association  that  this  principal  sum  shall  be 
kept  intact  and  the  income  only  used,  or  so  much  of  the  income  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  normal  tuition  fees  for  one  academic  year  for  one  or 
more  full-time  students  in  the  School  of  Library  Service,  If  in  any  year  the 
income  amounts  to  more  than  is  required  for  the  scholarship  or  scholarships, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  balance  be  added  to  the  principal  until  the  surplus 
income  is  sufficient  to  provide  an  additional  scholarship  for  a  full-time  student. 

If  in  any  year  there  is  no  suitable  applicant,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the 
scholarship  is  not  awarded,  the  entire  income  for  that  year  shall  be  added  to 
the  principal  sum  until  such  time  as  the  total  income  is  suflScient  to  provide 
an  additional  scholarship  annually  for  a  full-time  student,  provided,  however, 
that  the  addition  of  income  to  principal  shall  cease  if  and  when  the  annual 
income  of  the  fund  is  sufficient  to  provide  five  scholarships  annually. 

The  recipients  of  the  scholarship  or  scholarships  provided  for  this  fund 
are  to  be  selected  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Library  Service,  taking  into 
consideration  the  applicant's  general  ability,  promise  of  high  professional 
attainment,  and  need  of  financial  assistance.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  in  the  award  of  the  scholarships  preference  be  given  to  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  who  had  their  first  year  of  professional 
library  training  in  the  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  of 
which  Mary  Wright  Plummer  was  Director  from  its  founding  in  19 11  until 
her  death  in  19 16. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Helen  W.  Grannis 
Anne  S.  Hutchins 
K,  D.  Metcalf 
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November  4,  1932 
Mrs.  Helen  W.  Grannis, 
The  New  York  Public  Library, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street, 
New  York. 

My  dear  Madam: 

It  is  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  that  I  have  received  the  letter  of 
November  3rd,  signed  by  yourself,  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hutchins  and  Mr.  K.  D. 
Metcalf,  and  transmitting  the  accompanying  check  to  the  order  of  Colum- 
bia University  for  $6,000  to  establish  the  Mary  Wright  Plummer  scholarship 
in  the  School  of  Library  Service  on  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  in  your 
letter. 

The  University  is  most  grateful  for  this  evidence  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  yourself  and  your  associates,  and  for  this  generous  benefaction  which  it 
will  aim  to  administer  in  the  spirit  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
letter  of  the  gift. 

This  gift  will  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  at  their  next 
meeting  and  duly  acknowledged  by  them. 

With  full  appreciation  and  expressions  of  regard,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

No  changes  in  the  teaching  stall  have  occurred  during  the  year. 
The  close  of  the  year,  how^ever,  marks  the  retirement  of  Mary 
Louisa  Sutliff,  Assistant  Professor  of  BibHography,  an  event  which 
assumes  more  than  ordinary  significance  because,  without  question, 
she  has  long  been  the  most  widely  known  and  most  beloved  of  all 
library  school  instructors.  Miss  Sutliff  graduated  from  the  New 
York  State  Normal  School,  now  the  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers,  in  1884,  and  from  the  New  York  State  Library  School  in 
1895,  two  years  later  joining  the  teaching  staff  of  the  latter.  In  1904 
she  went  to  the  California  State  Library  as  head  of  its  cataloguing 
department,  but  in  1911  returned  to  the  teaching  field  as  instructor 
in  the  newly  established  library  school  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  With  the  exception  of  her  seven  years  in  the  California 
State  Library,  Miss  Sutliif  has  therefore  been  teaching  for  a  period 
of  thirty-six  years  in  the  three  library  schools  now  represented  at 
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Columbia.  Although  she  has  been  on  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Library  Service  only  seven  of  these  thirty-six  years,  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  have  granted  her  a  special  retiring  allowance  in 
recognition  of  her  long  and  efficient  service  in  the  training  of  libra- 
rians. I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  in  thanking  you  and  the 
Trustees  most  w^armly  for  this  generous  action  I  voice  the  feelings 
of  thousands  of  librarians  who  have  known  Miss  Sutliff  in  the  class- 
room and  elsewhere. 

Professor  Lucy  E.  Fay  and  Professor  Ernest  J.  Reece  were  absent 
on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  Spring  Session.  Professor  Fay's  ad- 
vanced course  in  college  and  university  library  administration  was 
given  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Van  Hoesen  of  Brown  University.  Professor 
Recce's  course  on  library  buildings  was  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler,  librarian  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  and 
his  first  year  course  in  college  and  university  library  administration 
was  given  by  Mr.  F.  L.  D.  Goodrich,  librarian  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Professor  Fay  sailed  from  New  York  February 
7,  planning  to  visit  Mediterranean  countries  as  well  as  Switzerland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  with  the  primary 
object  of  visiting  libraries,  particularly  university  libraries,  to  get 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  international  bibliographical  projects. 
Unfortunately,  her  itinerary  was  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  her 
traveling  companion.  Professor  Reece  gave  his  time  largely  to  the 
study  of  instruction  and  administration  in  professional  schools, 
visiting  some  of  the  leading  schools  of  law,  education,  social  work, 
business,  and  other  professions,  observing  the  various  ways  of  han- 
dling problems  which  are  comparable  to  those  which  confront  li- 
brary school  faculties.  Most  of  the  Spring  Session  he  spent  in  Eng- 
land on  the  same  mission.  The  results  of  his  studies  he  hopes  to 
embody  in  a  volume  or  two  on  professional  education  for  library 
work  and  will  serve  to  enrich  his  advanced  course  on  the  training 
of  library  workers. 

The  early  library  schools  depended  for  their  instruction  almost 
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entirely  upon  the  part-time  service  of  members  of  the  staiT  of  some 
local  library  and  in  choosing  instructors  they  stood  above  every- 
thing else  for  thorough  and  successful  library  experience.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  became  possible  to  make  a  few^  full-time  appoint- 
ments and  to  scrutinize  more  closely  the  native  ability,  general  edu- 
cation, pedagogical  preparation,  and  personal  qualities  of  candi- 
dates for  teaching  positions.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  after 
1920  that  attention  was  first  focused  on  the  teaching  personnel  of 
library  schools.  By  the  time  the  School  of  Library  Service  was  or- 
ganized in  1926  library  school  teaching  had  received  sufficient 
recognition  as  a  distinct  branch  of  library  service  so  that  its  curricu- 
lum was  planned  to  include  specialized  instruction  for  candidates 
for  the  Master's  degree  who  were  looking  forward  to  service  on  the 
faculties  of  library  schools  or  other  agencies  for  the  training  of 
library  personnel. 

From  the  beginning,  the  core  of  the  program  for  prospective 
library  school  teachers  has  been  Professor  Reece's  course  entitled, 
"Problems  and  Methods  of  Training  for  Library  Service"  in  which 
the  student  is  introduced  to  curricular  and  pedagogical  problems 
peculiar  to  library  schools,  as  well  as  to  a  wide  range  of  problems 
common  to  all  fields  of  professional  education.  The  necessary  in- 
struction in  educational  psychology  and  in  educational  theory  and 
teaching  techniques  has  been  provided  by  graduate  courses  in 
Teachers  College.  Basic  training  in  the  proposed  field  of  teaching 
is  offered  through  other  advanced  courses  such  as  those  in  cata- 
loguing and  classification,  bibliography  and  reference,  school  li- 
brary service,  and  so  on. 

Heretofore  the  prospective  library  school  teacher,  working  for 
the  Master's  degree,  has  selected  one  of  these  subject  fields  for  his 
major  and  has  written  his  thesis  in  that  field.  Two  years  ago  Profes- 
sor Reece's  course  was  recognized  as  a  major  subject  so  that  now  a 
student  preparing  for  library  school  teaching  can  devote  a  larger 
share  of  his  time  to  that  field,  provided,  of  course,  that  he  has  the 
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necessary  background  of  teaching  experience  as  well  as  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

This  increased  emphasis  on  preparation  for  library  school  teach- 
ing has  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  demand  and  by  the  possibility 
of  close  cooperation  with  Teachers  College.  With  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  number  of  library  schools  since  1926  and  the  multiplication 
of  library  science  departments  in  teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  universities,  the  demand  for  teachers  of  library  science 
has  steadily  increased  so  that  already  a  fair  proportion  of  those  who 
have  received  their  Master's  degree  in  the  School  of  Library  Service 
are  engaged  in  teaching  library  subjects  either  on  a  full-  or  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

It  is  believed  that  the  work  carried  on  by  the  School  in  this  field 
has  served  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  raise  the  level  of  library 
school  teaching,  but  it  has  been  done  quietly  and  without  any  spe- 
cial effort  to  attract  attention.  As  a  consequence  it  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked,  for  in  its  eighth  annual  report  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  Librarianship  of  the  American  Library  Association  makes 
the  statement,  "nowhere  is  there  offered  a  scholarly,  stimulating, 
pedagogically  sound  curriculum"  directed  toward  the  need  for  im- 
proved teaching  in  library  schools.  The  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Library  Service  believes  that  the  program  built  around  Professor 
Reece's  major  course  for  prospective  library  school  teachers  is 
"scholarly,  stimulating  and  pedagogically  sound"  and  that  to  a 
reasonable  degree  it  meets  the  needs  under  present  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
School  will  have  to  be  improved  and  extended  as  soon  as  library 
schools  are  ready  to  appoint  to  their  faculties  persons  with  a  more 
specialized  training  in  teaching  methods  and  general  professional 
training  on  the  doctorate  level.  However,  for  a  long  time  the  num- 
ber of  highly  trained  teachers  required  is  likely  to  remain  com- 
paratively small.  If,  therefore,  the  work  which  Professor  Reece  has 
been  carrying  on  so  effectively  is  to  be  extended,  endowment  or  a 
long-time  subsidy  of  some  kind  will  be  necessary. 
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On  account  of  the  unprecedented  amount  of  unemployment 
among  librarians,  an  analysis  has  recently  been  made  of  the  221 
registrants  in  the  placement  service  maintained  by  the  School,  as 
of  July  I,  1933.  The  following  table  shows  clearly  that  unemploy- 
ment in  the  library  field,  so  far  at  least  as  the  alumni  of  the  School 
of  Library  Service  may  be  regarded  as  typical,  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  recent  graduates  and  to  those  with  little  or  no  experience 
in  library  service. 

Table  i 

Number 

Experience  Unemployed 

10  years  or  more 25 

5  to  9  years 39 

2  to  4  years 41 

I  year  or  less 74 

Practically  none 42 


Total 


221 


The  figures  also  suggest  that  the  public  library  is  suffering  more 
acutely  from  the  depression  than  other  kinds  of  library  service,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  library  schools  and  other  types  of  professional 
training  agencies.  Out  of  a  total  of  104  registrants  who  had  held 
some  kind  of  a  position  after  graduation,  44  had  been  connected 
with  a  public  library,  26  with  a  college  library,  9  with  a  public 
school  library,  10  with  a  library  school,  and  only  6  with  all  other 
types  of  service. 

Quite  naturally,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  104  persons  who  had 
been  employed  for  a  time  after  graduation  held  subordinate  posi- 
tions of  minor  responsibility.  The  following  table  (Table  2)  tells 
its  own  story: 
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Table  2 

Number 

Position  Unemployed 

Substitute  assistant 21 

Cataloguer      17 

Assistant      16 

Instructor 10 

School  librarian 6 

Public  librarian 6 

College  librarian 5 

Reference  librarian 3 

Branch  librarian 3 

Special  librarian 3 

Children's  librarian 2 

Editor 2 

Miscellaneous 10 

Total        104 

The  figures  further  indicate  that  serious  unemployment  began 
about  two  years  ago  and  tends  to  be  cumulative,  especially  if  recent 
library  school  graduates  w^ith  comparatively  little  experience  are  in- 
cluded. Only  12  of  the  221  registrants  had  been  w^ithout  a  position 
three  years  or  more.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  vi^ere  handi- 
capped in  some  w^ay  v^hich  vi^ould  have  made  employment  diffi- 
cult under  any  conditions.  Table  3  show^s  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
the  221  registrants  had  been  w^ithout  employment  only  one  year 
or  less. 

Table  3 
Length  of  Time  Without  Number  of 

Employment  Registrants 

Graduated  in  June,  1933 72 

Just  leaving  position 34 

Less  than  one  year 14 

One  year 63 

Two  years 26 

Three  years 8 

Four  years 2 

Five  years i 

Six  years i 

Total      221 
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Another  indication  that  the  burden  of  unemployment  has  fallen 
heaviest  on  workers  in  the  lower  salary  groups  is  revealed  by  a 
tabulation  (Table  4)  of  the  salaries  registrants  were  receiving  in 
their  last  positions.  Nearly  half  of  the  group  received  $1,500  to 
$2,000,  and  only  six  more  than  $2,500. 

Table  4 

Number  of 

Salary  Persons 

Less  than  $999 3 

$1,000  to  $1,499      16 

$1,500  to  $1,999      35 

$2,000  to  $2,499      19 

$2,500  to  $2,999 4 

$3,000  and  over       2 

Salary  not  given 25 

Total     104 

The  placement  service  accepts  registration  not  only  from  un- 
employed graduates  but  from  graduates  in  any  of  the  three  alumni 
groups,  who  although  holding  a  position  wish  for  any  reason  to 
make  a  change.  On  July  i,  1933,  73  such  graduates  were  registered 
in  addition  to  the  221  unemployed.  Thirty-nine  of  the  73  gave  no 
reason  for  seeking  another  place  except  that  they  felt  a  change 
would  be  good  for  them  personally  and  professionally.  A  salary  cut 
in  their  present  positions,  due  to  reduced  budgets,  was  given  by 
28  as  the  reason  for  desiring  a  change  of  position.  Three  more  found 
their  present  positions  precarious ;  two  were  seeking  work  of  a  type 
for  which  they  were  specially  trained ;  while  one  gave  health  as  the 
reason  for  seeking  another  position. 

The  salaries  of  these  73  persons  now  employed  who  were  seeking 
a  change  ranged  from  less  than  $1,000  to  $5,000,  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  them  reporting  salaries  falling  between  $1,500  and 
$2,500.  The  salaries  of  this  group  of  employed  graduates  were  dis- 
tributed in  about  the  same  way  as  those  who  had  lost  their  positions, 
as  Table  5  shows. 
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Table  5 

Number  of 
Salaries  Persons 

or  less 2 

fijooo  to  $1,499 5 

|i,5oo  to  $1,999 ^° 

$2,000  to  $2,499 ^^ 

$2,500  to  $2,999 5 

$3,000  to  $3,499 I 

$3,500  to  $3,999 2 

$4,000  to  $4,999 I 

$5,000 I 

Not  reported 10 

Total      73 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  employed  graduates  desiring 
a  change  of  position  have  had  less  than  ten  years'  experience  (see 
Table  6).  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  graduates  of  longer  standing  are 
not  so  likely  to  turn  to  the  placement  service  for  help. 

Table  6 

Number  of 
Years  of  Experience  Persons 

Less  than  i  year 2 

I  to  4  years 17 

5  to  9  years 27 

10  to  14  years 11 

15  to  19  years 8 

20  to  24  years 5 

25  to  29  years 2 

35  years      i 

Total      73 

Twenty  of  the  73  were  head  librarians,  while  19  were  assistants, 
that  is,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  as  to  importance  of  position. 
Eleven  were  cataloguers,  the  other  23  being  distributed  among  at 
least  ten  different  types  of  positions.  Twenty-four  of  the  73  were 
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employed  in  public,  and  24  in  college  libraries;  7  in  teachers  col- 
leges and  normal  schools;  6  in  school  libraries;  5  in  special;  2  in 
state;  2  in  historical;  and  i  in  a  county  library. 

The  reduction  in  the  enrollment  during  the  past  year  has  relieved 
to  a  small  extent  the  congestion  and  overcrowding  in  East  Hall, 
although  each  year  the  difficulties  of  operating  the  special  library 
of  the  School  under  present  conditions  grow  more  serious.  Every 
one  associated  with  the  School  in  any  capacity  is  looking  forward 
with  the  keenest  anticipation  to  occupying  the  permanent  quarters 
in  South  Hall,  the  new  University  library  building.  Much  care  and 
thought  have  gone  into  the  planning  of  the  rooms  and  equipment 
for  the  School.  Offices  for  administrative  staff  and  Faculty,  class- 
rooms, workrooms  for  students  and  special  library  facilities  for  the 
School  are  designed  to  accommodate  comfortably  a  first  year  class 
of  160,  the  quota  fixed  in  1928.  While  library  employment  con- 
tinues to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  depression  this  enrollment 
quota  probably  will  not  be  filled,  but  even  after  library  budgets  are 
restored  to  normal  and  the  demand  for  graduates  again  equals  or 
exceeds  the  supply  it  is  not  likely  that  the  School  of  Library  Service 
will  be  willing  to  accept  more  students  than  its  quarters  in  South 
Hall  are  designed  to  accommodate.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  second  year  and  graduate 
students,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  the  School  will  be  called  upon  to 
enlarge  its  work  in  the  field  of  specialized  and  advanced  training 
rather  than  in  the  general  first  year  course. 

All  other  professional  schools  of  the  University  are  housed  in 
their  own  special  building  or  buildings.  The  time  may  come  when 
it  will  be  desirable  for  the  Library  School  to  have  an  adequate  build- 
ing of  its  own.  For  the  present,  however,  it  seems  far  better  for  the 
Library  School  to  be  located  in  the  University  library  building  be- 
cause both  students  and  Faculty  are  more  dependent  than  any  other 
University  group  on  easy  access  to  large  numbers  of  books  of  many 
kinds.  Quite  literally  the  library  is  for  the  library  school  student  a 
laboratory. 
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Melvil  Dewey  established  at  Columbia  College  in  1887  the  first 
school  in  the  world  for  the  training  of  professional  librarians. 
Although  nearly  twenty  years  before  his  death  he  had  ceased  to 
have  any  connection  with  that  school,  which  had  followed  him  to 
Albany  in  1889,  he  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  it  and  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  formal  opening  exercises  when  it  was  re- 
established at  Columbia  in  the  fall  of  1926.  On  at  least  two  occa- 
sions after  1926  he  visited  the  School  of  Library  Service  and  spoke 
to  the  students.  Following  his  death  on  December  26,  1931,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  exercises  annually  in  his  memory,  to  be  known  as 
Founder's  Day  exercises.  Since  his  birthday  fell  on  December  10 
and  he  died  on  December  26,  December  seemed  to  be  the  appropri- 
ate month,  and  accordingly  the  first  Founder's  Day  was  observed 
in  the  auditorium  of  Earl  Hall  at  ten  o'clock  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 14.  The  speakers  were  Dr.  James  I.  Wyer,  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Library;  Dr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  chief  librarian  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library;  Miss  Harriet  B.  Prescott,  supervisor  of 
the  cataloguing  department  of  the  Columbia  University  Library; 
and  Mr.  Grosvenor  Dawe,  who  had  just  completed  a  biography  of 
Dr.  Dewey. 

Two  years  ago,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  George  Bruce 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  located  at  518  West  125th 
Street,  a  plan  was  inaugurated  to  give  to  inexperienced  students  an 
opportunity  for  intensive  observation  of  the  work  of  a  well-organized, 
active  public  library.  Students  with  no  previous  experience  of  any 
kind  have  been  required  to  spend  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  in 
the  George  Bruce  Branch,  participating  in  such  ways  as  are  possible 
in  the  actual  work  of  the  library,  under  the  direction  of  the  librarian 
and  her  assistants.  Students  whose  schedules  permitted  have  been 
allowed  to  arrange  for  a  longer  period  of  practice  work  on  a  volun- 
teer basis.  Although  not  required  of  them,  many  experienced  stu- 
dents also  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  gaining  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  a  busy  branch  library.  Brief  as  the 
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period  was  which  any  student  could  devote  to  this  work,  the  ex- 
periment has  been  an  unqualified  success  in  the  opinion  of  both 
students  and  the  instructors  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  plan  may  be 
continued.  Cordial  thanks  from  both  Faculty  and  students  are  due 
to  Mr.  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  chief  of  the  circulation  department  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  to  Mrs.  Helen  Wark  Grannis, 
branch  librarian  of  the  George  Bruce  Branch,  whose  interest  and 
complete  cooperation  made  the  experiment  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Williamson, 
Dean 
June  JO,  igsS 


UNIVERSITY  ADMISSIONS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  report  for  the  academic 
year  1932-33. 

AppHcations  for  admission  to  the  several  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  academic  year  1932-33  with  few  exceptions  showed  an 
increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  the  number  actually 
registered  was  in  most  cases  lower  than  in  1931-32. 

Columbia  College  applicants  were  some  6  per  cent  greater  in 
number  than  in  any  previous  year;  School  of  Law  and  School  of 
Business  applicants  were  more  than  14  per  cent  greater. 

The  School  of  Journalism  increased  its  requirements  for  ad- 
mission. It  thereby  insured  a  higher  quality  in  its  student  body 
but  the  number  of  applicants  was  naturally  reduced.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture was  doubtless  the  result  of  the  very  unfavorable  conditions 
in  the  profession  of  architecture  brought  about  by  the  depression. 
The  smaller  number  of  students  in  a  few  of  the  schools  was  the 
result  in  some  cases  of  the  withdrawal  for  financial  reasons  of  stu- 
dents who  had  not  completed  their  work,  rather  than  of  smaller 
entering  classes.  The  class  entering  Columbia  College  in  Septem- 
ber was  larger  than  usual,  but  the  number  of  withdrawals  of  for- 
mer students  in  the  College  and  the  discontinuance  of  an  entering 
class  in  February  reduced  the  total  below  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  according  to  published  state- 
ments, there  was,  on  the  whole,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, at  least  in  approved  institutions  aside  from  junior  colleges. 
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Full-time  students  were  4V2  per  cent  fewer  than  in  1931.  They 
were,  however,  more  numerous  than  in  1927.  The  total  decrease 
including  part-time  students  was  7  per  cent.  It  seems  probable  that 
there  will  be  still  further  decreases  in  1933.  The  financial  depression 
did  not  react  unfavorably  upon  college  attendance  until  some  time 
after  its  beginning.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  the  event 
of  prompt  financial  recovery  the  downward  tendency  in  enroll- 
ment will  continue  for  a  time. 

I  have  referred  in  earlier  reports  to  the  great  desirability  of  care- 
ful selection  in  the  admission  of  graduate  students  and  to  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  departments  had  adopted  regulations  which  ex- 
clude the  weaker  applicants.  A  common  practice  in  graduate 
schools  is  to  admit  a  student  on  the  presentation  of  a  Bachelor's 
degree  from  an  approved  college.  Sometimes  there  is  a  requirement 
that  a  certain  amount  of  undergraduate  work  must  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  field  in  which  the  applicant  desires  to  specialize,  but 
aside  from  this  it  seems  to  be  widely  assumed  that  a  mere  Bach- 
elor's degree  from  a  respectable  college  is  evidence  of  fitness  for 
graduate  study.  A  recent  study  of  graduate  students  at  another 
university  shows  that,  while  many  weak  students  are  eliminated 
from  other  schools  of  the  institution,  weak  graduate  students  often 
seem  to  linger  on  indefinitely.  It  seems  probable  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  would  be  found  in  most  institutions.  The  weak  student 
in  a  graduate  school  is  seldom  eliminated. 

This  study  shows  clearly  also  a  fact  that  any  sensible  person 
might  have  known — namely,  that  graduation  from  an  approved 
college  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  ability  to  do  graduate  work. 
Doubtless  no  one  ever  really  supposed  that  it  was,  but  in  admitting 
students  to  graduate  schools  it  was  so  much  less  trouble  to  act  as  if 
it  were  that  the  achievement  and  promise  of  the  individual  appli- 
cant were  taken  for  granted  if  he  had  a  degree  from  an  approved 
college.  The  better  selection  of  graduate  students  is  a  subject  which 
has  recently  received  increasing  attention  in  the  graduate  schools. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  decreases  in  enrollment  because  of  business 
.  conditions  will  probably  stand  in  the  way  of  any  general  adoption 
of  more  effective  methods  of  selection.  In  so  far  as  such  methods 
have  been  put  into  effect  in  Columbia  University  the  results  have 
been  found  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Decreased  pressure  for  admission  will  doubtless  lead  to  some 
general  relaxation  in  entrance  requirements  in  undergraduate  and 
professional  schools  as  well  as  in  graduate  schools.  Qualitative 
standards  will  probably  be  lowered  in  many  institutions  and  we 
may  expect,  also,  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  throw  overboard 
certain  prescribed  entrance  subjects  which  might  keep  out  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  applicants.  Excellent  and  inspiring  reasons 
can  doubtless  be  found  for  removing  this  kind  of  obstacle  to  ad- 
mission. It  will  be  argued  that  if  a  person  can  become  educated 
without  knowing  algebra  or  French — and  perhaps  he  can — 
elementary  mathematics  and  foreign  languages  should  not  be  re- 
quired for  admission.  If  he  can  be  educated  without  knowing  any 
given  subject,  why  ask  him  to  know  any  specified  subject  when  he 
enters  college  ?  There  is  evident  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  tend- 
ency of  exactly  this  sort.  Specific  subject-matter  requirements  are 
being  given  up.  Entrance  requirements  are  being  stated  in  vague 
terms  and  college  curricula  are  being  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  a 
body  of  students  who  may  have  had  little  or  no  preparation  in 
common  and  no  instruction  in  any  subject  beyond  the  barest  rudi- 
ments. Indeed,  the  tendency  is  one  which  in  effect  practically  elimi- 
nates secondary  school  training  as  a  prerequisite  for  college  work. 
The  first  years  in  college  would  presuppose  no  specific  information. 
On  this  plan  there  may  be  little  or  nothing  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  college  course  which  a  student  could  not  get  in  a  first-rate  high 
school  and  at  the  end  of  the  college  course  he  may  have  progressed 
no  further — if  as  far — in  intellectual  achievement  than  the  gradu- 
ate of  a  European  secondary  school.  For  admission  to  a  college 
under  these  conditions  preparation,  in  the  older  sense,  is  no  longer 
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necessary.  A  modicum  of  intelligence  and  a  mastery  of  the  three 
R's  are  all  that  are  presupposed.  This  surely  would  mean  in  most 
colleges  the  debasement  of  the  baccalaureate  degree.  In  exceptional 
cases  with  exceptional  faculties  and  leadership  it  may  be  possible 
to  achieve  values  which  will  offset  the  loss  due  to  lack  of  prepara- 
tion for  advanced  work,  but  in  other  institutions  the  loss  will  not 
be  compensated  for.  Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  preparation  for 
more  advanced  intellectual  endeavor  the  high-standing  graduate  of 
many  a  metropolitan  high  school  is  better  prepared  than  the  gradu- 
ate of  certain  colleges.  He  knows  something  and  he  has  learned 
to  use  his  mind.  No  doubt  there  have  been  in  some  institutions  a 
literalism  and  formalism  in  curriculum  and  in  instruction  which 
have  called  for  sharp  correction.  Many  state  universities  have  been 
compelled  by  law  to  receive  any  graduate  of  an  approved  high 
school  whatever  he  may  have  studied  or  not  studied.  Other  institu- 
tions have  often  framed  their  requirements  to  meet  those  of  the 
state  universities.  Schools  have  brought  constant  pressure  against 
requirements  for  specified  subjects.  Colleges  have  yielded  to  pres- 
sure all  along  the  line.  Changes  have  been  made  even  in  some  of 
the  strongest  colleges,  but  the  doctrine  that  preparation  is  un- 
necessary for  college  work  has  not  made  much  progress  in  such 
institutions.  In  Columbia  College,  in  particular,  there  has  been  no 
tendency  to  eliminate  subjects  which  have  been  required  for  admis- 
sion for  the  past  twenty  years  and  more  and  which  supply  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  college  course  is  based. 

The  problems  which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  presence  in  the 
University  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  students  have  been  affected 
by  the  decreasing  number  of  such  students  and  by  the  very  strin- 
gent regulations  which  were  imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion during  a  large  part  of  the  academic  year.  These  regulations, 
which  were  much  relaxed  in  recent  months,  made  it  illegal  for 
a  non-quota  immigrant  student  to  earn  any  money  for  self-support. 
This  caused  great  hardship  to  many  students  already  in  the  Uni- 
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versity  who  had  been  permitted  under  earlier  rulings  to  earn 
money  for  self-support.  Other  stringent  regulations  tended  to  deter 
persons  from  entering  the  United  States  as  non-quota  immigrants, 
and  the  generally  unfavorable  financial  situation  worked  in  the 
same  direction.  The  more  reasonable  regulations  now  in  effect  will 
help  to  remove  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  enrollment  of  foreign 
students,  but  the  number  will  probably  not  be  large  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Applications  for  admission  for  the  year  1933-34  are  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  last  year  except  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the 
smaller  professional  schools.  It  seems  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  actual  enrollments  will  be  as  great  as  those  of  last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Adam  Leroy  Jones, 
Director 
June  30,  7953 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

It  is  my  privilege  as  Medical  Officer  of  the  University  to  present 
to  you  the  following  report  of  the  department's  activities  during 
the  academic  year  1932-33. 

During  the  year  48,832  conferences  and  treatments  have  been 
given  to  10,650  patients  by  the  staff  of  our  Medical  Service  Depart- 
ment. In  our  infirmaries  850  patients  received  bedside  care  for  3,985 
days  of  illness. 

The  follovi^ing  tables  show  the  volume  of  work  done  at  each  of 
our  office  and  infirmary  centers. 

SUMMARY 

OFFICE  CONSULTATIONS 

University  Office 27,382 

Barnard  College  Office 9>725 

Teachers  College  Office 5>709 

Johnson  Hall  Infirmary  Office 2,276 

John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary  Office IjSSi 

Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  Office 2,359 


Total 48,832 

NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  OFFICE  SERVICE 


University  Office  .  .  . 
Barnard  College  Office  . 
Teachers  College  Office 

Johnson  Hall 

John  Jay  Hall 

Whittier  Hall 


Total 


Men 


3.956 


493 


4>637 


Women 


6,013 


Total 


2,647 

6,603 

1,297 

1.297 

1,209 

1.397 

322 

322 

493 

538 

538 

10,650 
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INFIRMARIES 


Bed 

Patients 

Infirmary 
Days 

Average  Length 
of  Treatment 

Johnson  Hall 

John  Jay  Hall 

Whittier  Hall  ....... 

378 

253 
219 

1,620 

1,419 

946 

4.28 
5.61 
4-32 

Total      

850 

3.985 

4.69 

ORAL  HYGIENE,  CAMPUS  CLINIC 

Number  of  treatments 


2,016 


The  medical  service  has  been  studied  carefully  during  the  year 
v^^ith  the  plan  of  centralization  in  view.  We  feel  that  by  consolidat- 
ing our  infirmary  service  for  w^omen  in  Johnson  Hall  a  larger  group 
of  patients  could  be  treated  more  efficiently  w^ith  our  present  staff 
of  nurses.  This  centralization  of  our  infirmary  service  would  permit 
us,  without  increasing  our  present  staff,  to  develop  a  visiting  service 
now  impossible  because  we  are  compelled  to  keep  two  nurses  on 
infirmary  duty  where  one  would  be  adequate  if  our  women's  in- 
firmaries were  combined.  This  change  would  also  give  greater  elas- 
ticity in  the  matter  of  assignments  to  our  nursing  staff  so  that  more 
of  the  nurses'  time  could  be  given  to  the  office  service  at  Earl  Hall 
and  Teachers  College,  when  the  load  at  these  points  is  too  heavy  to 
be  carried  efficiently  by  the  nurses  regularly  assigned  to  these 
centers. 

Each  year  our  medical  service  is  called  upon  to  assume  new 
obligations  and  the  Medical  Officer  has  been  able  up  to  the  present 
to  adjust  the  programs  of  the  staff  members  so  that  these  new  re- 
sponsibilities could  be  absorbed  without  in  any  way  lessening  the 
attention  given  to  responsibilities  already  carried.  By  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  Teachers  College  and  University  service  we  can  greatly 
improve  our  usefulness  without  increasing  the  budget  of  either 
institution. 
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As  the  plan  to  develop  a  larger  resident  group  on  the  Campus 
of  the  University  advances  we  must  increase  our  facilities  to  care 
for  the  bedside  work.  This  is  a  responsibility  that  we  cannot  ig- 
nore and  it  is  a  service  that  makes  dormitory  residence  attractive. 
Apartments  where  students  live  in  groups  are  not  adequately 
equipped  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  If  possible  our  infirmary  capacity 
should  be  increased  to  the  point  where  we  could  take  care  of  the 
student  who  urgently  needs  this  type  of  service  but  who  unfortu- 
nately is  not  residing  in  our  dormitories. 

The  Claremont  Avenue  faculty  community,  as  it  develops,  will 
bring  new  medical  responsibilities  to  our  University  health  service. 
These  new  issues  are  being  studied  and  planned  for  by  the  Medical 
Officer  and  as  the  demands  for  service  increase,  they  will  be  met  by 
our  regular  staff  when  possible,  and  referred  to  the  President  for 
his  consideration  when  the  present  organization  is  unable  to  meet 
the  situation. 

The  medical  staff  has  been  active  through  the  year  in  caring  for 
students  and  Faculty.  The  problems  have  been  varied  and  some- 
times difficult  of  solution.  Our  service  has  made  possible  the  care  of 
all  cases  applying  for  treatment;  through  the  various  University 
offices,  the  infirmaries,  the  private  rooms  or  the  public  wards  of  our 
hospitals.  We  have  facilities  to  cope  adequately  and  promptly  with 
all  medical  emergencies  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  centraliza- 
tion of  our  infirmaries  for  women  will  facilitate  greatly  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  present  organization.  The  detailed  Addendum  gives 
some  idea  of  the  wide  sweep  of  medical  problems  brought  to  our 
staff.  Below  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Addendum. 


Number  of  Cases, 

Conferences, 

Columbia  and 

Examinations, 

Teachers  College 

Treatment 

Specific  infectious  diseases 

3.424 

7.153 

Diseases  due  to  animal  parasites  .    . 

21 

33 

Diseases  of  metabolism  and  deficiency 

2 

5 

Diseases  due  to  physical  agents  .    .    . 

181 

361 
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Poisonings      

Tumors,  benign  and  malignant     .    . 

Congenital  malformations 

Injuries 

Diseases  of  the  skin 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system   .    . 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system  .    . 

Diseases  of  the  blood  and  blood-form- 
ing organs  

Diseases  of  the  ductless  glands  .    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system   .    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  bones,  joints,  muscles, 
tendons,  and  fascia 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye  and 
ear 

Diseases  of  the  nose  and  accessory 
sinuses 

Diseases  of  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks, 
pharynx,  tonsils,  and  palate     .    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  jaw,  teeth,  and  gums 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 

Diseases  of  the  liver  and  biliary  tract 

Diseases  of  the  abdomen  and  peri- 
toneum     

Diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus    .    . 

Diseases  of  the  larynx 

Diseases  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi   . 

Diseases  of  the  lungs 

Diseases  of  the  pleura 

Diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters  . 

Diseases  of  the  bladder 

Diseases  of  the  urethra 

Diseases  of  the  generative  organs  .    . 

Diseases  of  the  breasts 

Allergy 

Abnormalities  of  urine 

Unclassified  diseases 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Number  of  Cases, 

Columbia  and 
Teachers  College 


14,529 


Conferences, 

Examinations, 

Treatment 


33^091 
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There  has  been  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  staff  during  the 
year.  The  physicians  who  shared  with  the  Medical  Officer  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  year's  work  were  Doctors  M.  Alice  Asserson, 
Gulielma  Alsop,  William  H.  Boese,  Howard  W.  Brown,  S.  Oscar 
Fry,  Robert  H.  F.  Dinegar,  and  Kenneth  M.  Lewis. 

The  depression  that  has  caused  every  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  retrench  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Medical  Officer  to 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  expenses  of  medical  service.  During  the 
year  no  new  equipment  was  purchased  and  only  those  replacements 
were  made  that  were  definitely  required  for  the  efficient  carrying 
on  of  the  medical  service.  We  are  happy  to  report  that  this  volun- 
tary reduction  in  our  budget  did  not  result  in  any  loss  of  efficiency 
in  the  service  rendered.  The  staff  adjusted  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lem with  a  spirit  of  full  cooperation  and  a  determination  to  make 
circumstances  improve  their  interest  and  technique  in  carrying  on 
a  type  of  usefulness  that  is  necessary,  important,  and  well  worth 
while. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Clarence  O.  Cheney,  Director 
of  the  Psychiatric  Institute,  we  were  able  to  give  patients  suffering 
from  mental  illness  excellent  care.  Cases  in  need  of  psychiatric  treat- 
ment were  placed,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Dr.  Irville  H.  MacKinnon  at  the  Institute.  During  the  year  we 
had  several  difficult  problems  in  this  particular  field  and  we  desire 
to  express  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Mental  Health. 

The  problems  presented  by  candidates  who  give  a  history  of  past 
mental  illness  for  admission  to  the  various  schools  of  the  University 
are  constantly  with  us.  As  an  educational  institution  we  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  scientific  men  and  by 
experienced  clinicians  to  solve  the  problem  of  mental  disturbances 
through  intellectual  application  and  vocational  activities.  We  feel 
that  our  combined  efforts  are  well  worth  while  when  a  student, 
having  recovered  from  a  temporary  breakdown,  is  again  able  to 
resume  his  work. 
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The  general  medical  supervision  of  the  college  students  con- 
tinues. During  the  year,  503  men  entering  Columbia  College  re- 
ceived complete  medical  examinations.  Of  this  number  only  four 
required  a  modification  of  their  scholastic  curricula  because  of 
conditions  of  health. 

A  study  of  the  year's  work  among  the  college  men  shows  that  we 
have  had  under  medical  supervision  468  Columbia  College  students. 
This  supervision  program  has  its  origin  in  the  freshman  health 
examinations.  Twenty-one  of  these  men  were  members  of  the  sen- 
ior class  and  have  been  under  continuous  observation  for  conditions 
discovered  when  they  entered  college;  27  were  juniors;  74,  sopho- 
mores; and  310,  freshmen;  12  were  members  of  New  College  and 
24  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College.  Of  these  students,  125  have  been 
placed  on  the  supervision  list  for  the  coming  academic  year. 

The  results  of  the  health  examinations  this  year  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  give  to  174  freshmen  the  privilege  of  entering  actively  the 
fields  of  competitive  athletics  and  games;  304  were  classified  as 
physically  able  to  participate  in  the  required  program  of  activities 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education;  18 
suffered  from  conditions  that  made  it  unwise  for  them  to  enter 
immediately  into  these  required  activities  and  were  therefore  placed 
in  squad  C  where  special  physical  education  programs  were  adapted 
to  their  needs.  Seven  candidates  showed  conditions  that  made 
physical  education  in  any  form  inadvisable.  During  the  year,  as  the 
result  of  more  careful  tests  or  treatment,  adjustments  were  made 
possible  so  that  during  the  Spring  Session  we  had  in  the  A  classifica- 
tion (permitting  the  student  to  enter  competition  in  games  and 
athletics),  174;  in  the  B  group  (permitting  the  student  to  take  the 
prescribed  activities  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Education  but  excluding  him  from  competition),  304;  in  the 
C  group  (limiting  the  student  to  physical  activities  modified  to 
meet  his  special  needs),  18,  and  in  the  D  group  (excluding  the 
student  from  all  required  physical  activities  because  of  illness  or 
physical  infirmities),  7. 
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Of  the  entire  group,  348  were  judged  able  to  stand  the  strain  of 
holding  a  job  for  income  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  the  load  of 
a  full  academic  program;  5  were  limited  to  part-time  work  of 
any  kind ;  79  men  were  considered  able  to  undertake  full-time  cleri- 
cal or  tutoring  jobs  or  manual  work  that  was  not  laborious,  and 
14  to  undertake  part-time  work  in  the  same  fields;  55  were  limited 
to  clerical  work  or  tutoring  positions.  Only  two  of  the  503  were 
considered  in  such  poor  health  that  the  privilege  of  work  for  in- 
come had  to  be  denied  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
observations  that  we  make  during  the  medical  examination  of  the 
incoming  freshmen  is  the  refractive  examination  of  the  eyes.  For 
students  eyestrain  is  a  serious  handicap.  In  summing  up  the  results 
of  our  tests  we  found  that: 

Refractive  assistance  was  not  indicated  in  254  of  the  503  students. 

Refractive  assistance  was  indicated  in  84  cases. 

Refractive  assistance  was  urgently  advised  in  5  cases. 

Present  glasses  were  satisfactory  in  76  cases. 

A  change  in  glasses  was  indicated  in  50  cases. 

A  change  of  glasses  was  urgently  advised  in  12  cases. 

The  wearing  of  glasses  was  optional  in  2  cases. 

The  examination  was  incomplete  in  20  cases. 

Dr.  Bender  was  assigned  to  the  Gymnasium  office  for  the  care  of 
emergencies  and  the  supervision  of  the  college  men  participating  in 
the  various  activities  under  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
During  the  year  he  examined  all  candidates  for  intercollegiate  com- 
petition and  kept  under  constant  supervision  all  students  who 
showed  tendencies  that  might  make  the  continuation  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  in  strenuous  athletics  questionable  from  the  standpoint 
of  future  health. 

In  our  endeavor  not  to  let  too  heavy  a  program  of  athletics  inter- 
fere with  the  health  and  academic  record  of  the  students,  this  year 
we  made  it  a  rule  that  no  student  who  desired  to  enter  a  second 
sport  after  he  had  finished  the  first  should  receive  his  athletic  pass- 
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card  for  this  sport  until  Dr.  Bender  or  some  other  member  of  the 
medical  staff  had  passed  upon  his  physical  fitness  for  continued 
athletic  competition.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three  students  who 
received  the  B  rating  made  an  effort  by  following  advice  given  to 
them  by  the  medical  staff,  to  gain  the  A  rating  so  that  they  might 
apply  for  membership  on  one  of  the  squads  training  for  some 
particular  event.  Of  this  number  many  were  examined  three  or  four 
different  times  before  their  improved  physical  condition  made  it 
possible  to  qualify.  In  no  case  was  a  man's  rating  changed  unless  his 
general  condition  under  functional  test  proved  him  physically  fit 
for  the  more  strenuous  activities.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  find  that 
a  certain  few  men  who  were  unable  to  qualify  during  their  fresh- 
man year  were  able  to  do  so  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Group  C  this  year  numbered  70.  Dr.  Bender  examined  these  men 
as  frequently  as  was  necessary  and  an  effort  was  made  by  Professor 
Kirkpatrick  to  enlarge  the  program  of  this  section  so  that  more 
time  might  be  given  to  the  working  out  of  special  types  of  gymnas- 
tics to  meet  more  efl&ciently  the  peculiar  needs  of  individual  mem- 
bers. Dr.  Bender  reports  very  satisfactory  improvement  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  members  of  this  group. 

During  the  year  58  accidents  occurred  in  the  Gymnasium  during 
the  hours  when  classwork  and  general  exercise  were  in  progress. 
These  injuries  were  for  the  most  part  minor  in  character  and  did 
not  result  in  loss  of  time  from  college  duties.  Only  one  serious  acci- 
dent occurred.  This  was  a  fracture  of  the  right  leg  (tibia  and  fibula) 
necessitating  hospitalization  for  several  weeks. 

The  routine  observations  for  athletic  competition  occupy  so 
much  of  Dr.  Bender's  schedule  that  he  reports  his  hope  that  the 
time  may  come  when  he  may  have  an  associate  to  relieve  him  and 
thus  give  him  more  opportunity  for  conference  work.  The  students 
welcome  opportunities  to  talk  with  a  physician  who  has  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  their  problems  and  with  these  friendly 
relationships  existing  between  our  medical  staff  members  and  the 
students,  such  valuable  contacts  should  be  encouraged. 
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The  direct  medical  supervision  of  the  members  of  die  football 
teams  has  been  the  responsibiUty  of  Dr.  Rudolph  N.  Schullinger. 
Dr.  Schullinger  has  taken  an  interest  not  only  in  the  problems  of 
the  game,  training,  technique,  and  team  organization,  but  has 
shown  genuine  interest  in  the  personal  problems  of  the  men.  His 
thorou^  surgical  training  and  experience,  combined  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  game  have  made  possible  a  type  of  supervision  that 
has  enlisted  the  full  cooperation  of  the  coaches  and  of  the  players  so 
that  loss  erf  time  through  disabihtv  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Dr.  Schullinger  reports  that  he  has  received  splendid  cooperation 
from  both  coaches  and  players,  and  he  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
spirit  of  comradeship,  the  sense  of  fair  plav.  honor,  and  sportsman- 
ship prevailing  at  Baker  Field.  He  is  conviQced  that  adequate  treat- 
"tr.:  and  care  of  injured  plavers  diminish  not  only  the  serious 
rciui;:s  to  the  injured  but  also  the  time  of  disabiHty.  Dr.  Schullinger 
advocates  the  immediate  use  ot  splints  in  the  case  of  suspected  frac- 
tures and  the  use  of  the  stretcher  in  every  case  of  suspected  serious 
injury.  He  savs:  ".\nv  neglea  to  employ  these  procedures  where 
the  indications  are  obvious  subjects  the  phvsician  and  the  trainers 
to  serious  criticism  and  severe  censure."  He  beUeves,  too,  that  a 
plaver  should  report  an  injurv  at  once,  however  slight,  because  "the 
plavers,  coaches  and  doctors  recognize  that  serious  injuries  can  be 
largely  prevented  bv  keeping  out  or  taking  out  a  man  with  a  slight 
injurv.  The  diminished  period  of  disability  and  the  earlier  return  to 
full  dutv  are  perfecdv  obvious  where  such  a  policy  is  followed.  If 
victorv  is  bought  at  the  price  of  permanent  injurv  or  even  at  the  risk 
(rf  a  man's  welfare,  then  good  sportsmanship  and  the  delights  of 
competition  cease  to  exist." 

At  the  beginning  erf  the  football  season  in  September,  1932,  each 
candidate  for  the  squad  was  given  a  complete  physical  examination 
bv  Dr.  Schullinger  and  from  then  on  through  the  season  these  men 
were  obser^'ed  dailv  bv  the  surgeon.  This  constant  supervision  by 
physician  and  coaches  and  the  f aa  that  the  training  table  and  the 
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living  quarters  at  Baker  Field  were  under  competent  supervision, 
undoubtedly  account  for  the  excellent  health  record  of  the  squad 
throughout  the  season. 

During  the  year  a  physician  has  been  on  duty  at  all  athletic  and 
aquatic  meets  to  pass,  when  necessary,  upon  the  physical  fitness  of 
the  competitors  and  to  attend  those  who  might  meet  with  injuries. 

The  basketball  team  met  with  few  accidents  this  past  season. 
Aside  from  simple  abrasions  and  contusions  that  needed  only  first 
aid  treatment,  only  six  injuries  occurred  that  resulted  in  partial  dis- 
ability— one  laceration  of  the  hand,  one  dislocation  of  a  finger,  and 
four  sprained  ankles.  The  fencing  team  had  practically  a  clean  rec- 
ord with  only  two  minor  lacerations  of  the  hands.  The  swimming 
team  was  without  a  recorded  injury.  This  is  an  exceptional  record. 
The  wrestling  team  recorded  the  usual  number  of  ear  injuries  re- 
sulting in  hematomas  requiring  treatment  to  ward  against  the  dis- 
figurement known  as  cauliflower  ear.  One  man  received  a  fracture 
of  the  clavicle  and  another  one  suffered  from  a  backward  disloca- 
tion of  the  elbow. 

Students  registered  in  New  College,  a  school  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, were  given  a  complete  health  examination  and  placed  under 
a  health  supervision  program  similar  to  that  established  for  Colum- 
bia College  students.  In  all,  123  students  from  New  College  reported 
for  health  examinations. 

As  a  part  of  their  educational  program  these  students  were  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  a  nurse  especially  trained  in  the  field  of 
health  education,  who  held  conferences  with  them  not  less  than 
once  each  month,  on  matters  of  hygiene.  Their  medical  problems 
were  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  staff.  Careful 
records  are  being  kept  of  the  constructive  health  work  done  with 
this  small  group  of  students  and  the  future  program  of  medical  ex- 
aminations, health  supervision,  and  personal  conferences  on  hy- 
giene, problems  of  adaptability,  habits  of  play,  work,  and  study  will 
be  coordinated  as  we  find  through  experience  more  exact  and 
efl&cient  ways  and  means. 
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The  value  of  the  complete  medical  examination  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  supervision  cases  recorded  for  the  year.  During  the 
spring  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  members  of  the  senior  class 
showed  an  interest  in  our  effort  to  improve  the  health  of  our  stu- 
dents. Many  requests  have  been  made  to  have  a  complete  health 
examination  of  members  of  the  senior  class  during  the  Spring  Ses- 
sion to  check  against  the  findings  recorded  upon  entering  college 
and  their  health  trends  as  indicated  by  the  accumulation  of  medical 
data  concerning  them  during  the  four  years  of  their  college  train- 
ing. This  examination  at  the  close  of  a  four  years'  period  w^ould  be 
of  value  not  only  to  the  students,  but  to  the  development  of  our 
health  program  as  well.  It  is  our  hope  that  events  in  the  near  future 
will  permit  to  be  realized  this  forward  step  in  the  development  of 
our  program. 

The  oral  hygiene  clinic  has  been  very  active  during  the  year.  The 
students  have  appreciated  the  privilege  of  this  dental  service  and 
they  have  used  it  freely  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  2,016  prophylac- 
tic treatments  were  given.  The  staff  of  twenty  dental  hygienists  has 
been  under  the  constant  supervision  of  Miss  G.  H.  Walls.  We  wish 
to  express  our  deep  appreciation  for  her  helpfulness  to  Dr.  Anna  V. 
Hughes,  Professor  of  Dentistry,  who  is  in  direct  charge  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery  and  through  whose  interest  this  special  service  is  main- 
tained on  the  Campus.  Dr.  Zisken,  Dr.  Holliday,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  staff  at  Medical  Center  have  been  generous  in 
giving  of  their  time  and  skill  to  the  problems  of  students  who 
needed  immediate  dental  care  and  who  were  not  able  financially  to 
employ  the  services  of  a  private  dentist.  Especially  valuable  has 
been  the  prompt  and  efficient  X-ray  service  of  the  Dental  School. 
The  close  cooperation  between  the  members  of  our  medical  staff 
and  the  dental  group  has  been  most  effective  in  dealing  with  condi- 
tions that  involved  both  of  these  branches  of  our  service. 

For  several  years  we  have  reported  freedom  from  epidemics  and 
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communicable  diseases  among  our  students  residing  on  the  Cam- 
pus. This  year  has  been  fortunately  no  exception.  We  at  Columbia 
have  enjoyed  with  our  neighbors  in  New  York  City  a  most  health- 
ful year. 

In  closing  this  brief  summary  of  the  year's  progress  we  wish  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Darrach  for  his  interest  and  cooperation 
in  solving  problems  connected  with  the  care  of  our  Varsity  football 
team;  to  Dr.  Webster  for  his  willingness  to  advise  on  problems 
within  his  special  field  of  surgery;  to  Dr.  Hopkins  and  to  Dr. 
Andrews  for  their  assistance  in  the  field  of  dermatology;  to  Dr. 
Cheney,  Director  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute,  for  his  cooperation 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  mental  disease;  to  Dr.  Frederick 
MacCurdy  for  his  cooperation  in  the  admission  of  cases  for  treat- 
ment through  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic;  to  the  staff  members  of  Pres- 
byterian and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals  for  their  readiness  to  cooperate  in 
those  cases  requiring  ward  treatment,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Clover 
of  St.  Luke's  who  has  never  failed  to  give  our  department  sympa- 
thetic and  whole-hearted  support.  As  Medical  OflScer  I  cannot 
express  too  strongly  the  praise  I  would  give  the  members  of  my 
staff,  not  only  for  their  loyal  support  of  my  plans  and  policies,  but 
for  their  genuine  interest  in  the  University  that  they  serve.  There 
has  been  perfect  unity  and  I  wish  them  to  share  fully  in  the  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  comes  with  the  successful  completion  of  the 
year's  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline, 

University  Medical  Officer 
June  50,  /955 
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ENDOWED  BY  GEORGE  CROCKER 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research. 

This  twentieth  report  seems  the  place  to  review  in  a  very  abbre- 
viated fashion  some  of  the  work  which  this  institution  has  accom- 
plished during  a  period  of  two  decades.  Shortly  after  the  opening 
of  the  Institute  a  research  program  was  laid  down  as  a  general  plan 
and  there  has  as  yet  been  no  valid  reason  to  alter  it,  except  in  details. 

One  phase  of  the  program  was  the  study  of  the  biology  and  gen- 
etics of  the  tumors  which  arise  in  white  rats  after  the  ingestion  of 
the  ova  of  a  parasitic  worm.  Scattered  references  existed  in  the 
literature  at  that  time  of  the  discovery  of  tumors  in  the  rat's  liver, 
not  only  in  tame  albino  but  also  in  wild  rats  which  had  been  killed 
in  large  numbers  in  the  endeavor  to  suppress  the  small  epidemic  of 
plague  which  occurred  on  the  west  coast  of  this  country  and  even 
threatened  to  enter  the  port  of  New  York.  The  examination  of 
many  thousands  of  these  rats  showed  that  occasionally  a  sarcoma 
developed  around  the  parasitic  cysts.  Investigators  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  had  also  noticed  this  phenomenon.  It  was  known  that 
the  original  host  of  the  parasite  was  the  domestic  cat,  so  that  the 
material  was  easily  obtainable.  Originally  a  small  number  of  ani- 
mals were  used  and  some  interesting  types  of  tumors  produced. 
This  work  was  first  conducted  by  Dr.  George  L.  Rohdenburg  and 
Professor  Frederick  D.  Bullock,  but  later  Dr.  Maynie  R.  Curtis  was 
added  to  the  staff,  and  recendy  also  Dr.  Wilhemina  Dunning.  Dr. 
Curtis  had  had  valuable  training  in  mathematics  and  genetics 
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under  Professors  Pearl  and  Surface  at  the  University  of  Maine,  and 
Dr.  Dunning  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  T.  H.  Morgan.  Professor 
Bullock  is  an  expert  pathologist  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
study  of  the  tumors  themselves.  Very  soon  it  was  determined  to 
begin  a  large-scale  experiment  on  the  question  of  the  inheritance  of 
tumor  susceptibility  using  this  parasitic  egg  as  a  reagent.  Gradually 
a  considerable  staff  has  been  accumulated  and  a  mass  of  statistics 
collected  which  were  punched  on  Hollerith  cards.  During  recent 
years  certain  papers  on  by-products  of  these  investigations,  such  as 
the  recording  of  a  large  variety  of  tumors  which  were  observed, 
have  been  printed,  while  in  the  past  year  the  primary  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  sorting  of  over  fifty-two  thousand  record  cards 
were  made  available  to  the  scientific  world.  The  results,  which  are 
discussed  in  another  part  of  this  report,  were,  in  short,  that  the 
appearance  of  tumors  in  susceptible  animals  was  conditioned  by 
two  factors:  one,  length  of  life  of  the  animal;  the  other,  the  amount 
of  irritation.  Short-lived  strains  had  few  tumors;  long-lived  strains, 
many  tumors.  Single  liver  cysts  might  produce  tumor,  especially 
in  long-lived  strains,  while  if  twenty  or  thirty  cysts  were  present 
and  the  animal  survived  a  considerable  period,  the  appearance  of 
a  tumor  was  almost  certain.  The  remarkable  quality  of  the  research 
has  attracted  great  attention,  for  it  has  been  one  of  the  first  attacks 
in  which  quantitative  methods  were  applied  to  the  genetic  prob- 
lem of  cancer,  and  the  work  has  been  recognized  by  competent 
geneticists  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  in  the  field. 
The  second  program  undertaken  was  a  general  survey  of  the 
question  of  immunity  against  the  inoculation  of  cancer  which 
could  be  produced  in  animals  by  a  variety  of  methods.  This  finally 
led  Professor  William  H.  Woglom,  who  took  charge  of  this  field, 
to  the  separation  of  a  substance  or  substances  developed  by  those 
animals  which  had  cured  their  own  tumors.  These  substances  could 
so  damage  tumor  cells  that  their  growth  was  greatly  retarded  and 
sometimes  even  entirely  prevented  when  inoculated  in  untreated 
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animals.  In  other  words,  we  have  begun  to  understand  how  the 
rat  cures  a  tumor  which  has  been  grafted  into  him.  While  the  de- 
velopment of  such  immunity  is  not  observed  in  animals  afflicted 
with  spontaneous  tumors  nor  in  human  beings,  for  these  primary 
tumors  rarely  disappear  in  animals  or  in  human  beings,  neverthe- 
less it  is  evident  that  if  this  substance  or  substances  can  be  identified 
and  prepared  in  quantity,  it  may  be  possible  to  influence  the  spon- 
taneous variety  even  while  growing  in  the  body.  This  immune 
substance  is,  presumably,  different  from  that  produced  by  the  in- 
jection of  rat  tumor  tissue  into  a  foreign  species,  where  the  reaction 
is  probably  one  against  the  tissues  of  the  animal  more  than  against 
the  tumor  itself,  though  the  work  of  Lumsden  suggests  that  a 
true  anti-tumor  serum  is  obtainable.  The  isolation  and  the  study 
of  these  antibodies  is  so  difficult  and  time  consuming  that  it  has 
taken  some  six  years  of  continuous  work  to  gain  the  information 
mentioned,  and  it  is  obviously  premature  even  to  suggest  that  in 
any  period  in  the  near  future  an  effective  antiserum  against  cancer 
will  be  produced.  It  may  even  be  found  that  each  type  of  cancer  has 
to  have  for  its  destruction  a  special  antibody  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual type. 

A  third  series  of  studies  was  carried  on  by  Drs.  G.  L.  Rohdenburg 
and  Otto  F.  Krehbiel  on  the  chemical  changes  in  the  blood  which 
follow  the  inoculation  and  growth  of  transplantable  tumors  in 
mice  and  rats.  This  work  led  to  many  interesting  observations,  a 
number  of  which  have  been  studied  since  in  other  laboratories,  but 
the  work  had  to  be  abandoned  as  Dr.  Rohdenburg  turned  to  other 
fields  of  activity. 

A  fourth  line  of  research,  begun  within  a  few  months  after  the 
Laboratory  was  founded,  by  Professors  Francis  C.  Wood  and 
Frederick  Prime  was  the  attempt  to  determine  quantitatively  the 
effect  of  radiation  on  animal  tumors.  Radium  was  at  first  employed 
but  it  was  found  difficult  to  measure  with  any  accuracy  the  radia- 
tion from  the  small  quantity  of  radium  which  the  Laboratory 
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possessed,  and  the  use  of  X-ray,  which  at  that  time  could  be  meas- 
ured with  more  accuracy,  was  begun.  The  different  types  of  animal 
tumors  were  found  to  have  very  different  susceptibilities  to  radia- 
tion and  the  amounts  necessary  to  kill  all  the  cells  of  the  tumor 
were  found  to  be  extraordinarily  large.  The  results  at  first  were 
received  with  little  credence  by  members  of  the  medical  profession 
as  they  pointed  to  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  curing 
tumors  by  any  amount  which  the  patient  could  bear,  especially  if 
these  experimental  doses  were  true  of  human  tumors.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  these  dosage  determinations  were 
correct.  They  have  been  confirmed  in  many  laboratories  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  recent  studies  of  human  tumors  have 
shown  that  they  require  comparable  doses  for  the  destruction  of  all 
the  malignant  cells.  It  was  found  that  the  destruction  had  a  very 
simple  character.  That  is,  that  the  quantity  of  radiation  given  mul- 
tiplied by  the  time  was  a  constant.  In  other  words,  the  cells  could 
be  killed  by  large  doses  over  a  short  time  or  small  doses  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  was  early  shown  that  there  was  a  threshold  of  dosage 
below  which  no  destruction  occurred,  for  the  tumor  cells  could 
regenerate  as  rapidly  as  they  were  damaged.  Certain  curves  were 
obtained  showing  this  rate  of  destruction,  which  were  similar  for 
all  the  tumors  used. 

The  experiments  were,  however,  time  consuming  and  expensive 
and  Professor  Charles  Packard,  a  graduate  of  the  Zoological  De- 
partment of  Columbia  University,  was  added  to  the  staff  in  order 
to  find  some  other  method  of  obtaining  more  accurate  curves,  and 
an  easier  and  simpler  way  of  studying  the  effects  of  radiation.  After 
a  preliminary  period  of  experiments  on  different  materials,  that 
selected  was  the  egg  of  the  fruit  fly,  Drosophila,  an  insect  which  in 
the  studies  of  Professor  T.  H.  Morgan  has  added  so  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  genetics.  It  was  found  that  the  Drosophila  eggs  were 
very  sensitive  to  radiation.  In  a  short  time  it  was  shown,  as  had 
already  been  proved  on  tumor  cells,  that  the  wave  length  of  the 
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X-ray,  which  is  conditioned  by  the  voltage  of  the  tube,  was  an 
unessential  factor,  for  equal  amounts  of  carefully  measured  X-rays 
with  greatly  varying  wave  lengths  were  found  to  kill  the  eggs  in 
exactly  the  same  time.  The  physical  side  of  this  work  was  carried 
on  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Terrill,  using  a  very  elaborate  apparatus  con- 
structed to  give  continuous  X-ray  beams,  the  intensity  of  which 
could  be  measured  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  extension  of  the 
physical  side  of  this  work  in  various  directions  has  now  been  under- 
taken, since  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Terrill,  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner, 
working  in  collaboration  with  Professor  Packard.  They  have  ex- 
tended the  range  of  X-rays  down  to  the  softest  radiation  which  can 
be  produced  in  air  and  find  that  the  same  laws  still  hold.  A  great 
variety  of  apparatus  has  been  devised  for  the  measuring  of  various 
factors  of  the  radiation  and  it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  work  shortly 
with  much  higher  voltages  with  a  new  X-ray  apparatus  which  is 
being  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Exner. 

In  the  meantime,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  R.  A.  Milli- 
kan  of  the  Pasadena  Institute  of  Technology,  the  tumor  cells  and 
the  flies'  eggs  were  exposed  by  Professor  Packard  to  radiations  pro- 
duced in  a  huge  X-ray  tube  at  some  550,000  volts.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  X-ray  by  physical  means  and  the  killing  of  the  tumor 
cells  and  the  eggs  were  found  to  coincide  with  the  computed  values 
within  a  small  percentage.  Measurements  were  also  made  of  ra- 
dium and  the  killing  curves  were  found  to  be  the  same  as  those 
produced  by  X-ray.  It  is  still  impossible  to  estimate  radium  in  the 
same  units  as  are  used  for  X-ray,  but  it  seems  a  justifiable  assump- 
tion that,  inasmuch  as  X-rays  of  550,000  volts  cover  a  considerable 
range  of  the  radiation  from  radium,  the  flies'  eggs  measure  radium, 
whose  rays  correspond  to  about  a  million  volts,  with  the  same  accu- 
racy as  they  measure  X-ray.  Since  the  number  of  observations  has 
become  very  great  so  that  statistical  errors  have  been  eliminated, 
it  has  been  found  possible  with  the  eggs  to  test  the  output  of  an 
X-ray  tube  with  practically  the  same  accuracy  as  by  the  most 
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elaborate  and  expensive  physical  apparatus.  These  results  are  now 
accepted  by  most  of  the  scientific  workers  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  action  of  radiation  of  short  wave  lengths. 

From  time  to  time  various  problems  connected  with  the  growth 
of  tumors  have  been  studied  by  the  permanent  or  transient  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  the  mere  enumeration  of  which  would  be  impos- 
sible here,  but  the  main  lines  of  investigation  as  laid  down  in  1913 
when  the  Laboratory  was  opened  are  being  continued  and  offer 
fruitful  fields  for  further  work. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  in  high  places  that  the  laboratory 
investigation  of  cancer  has  produced  nothing  of  importance  as 
compared  to  the  clinical  study.  But  the  research  student  is  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  producing  extremely  practical  results;  that 
development  is  left  for  the  practitioner  of  medicine  or  surgery,  and 
he  is  apt  to  remember  Michael  Faraday  who,  when  someone  chal- 
lenged the  practical  value  of  some  of  his  investigations,  retorted 
with  the  question,  "What  is  the  practical  value  of  a  baby?"  Never- 
theless it  seems  to  the  writer  that  while  all  scientific  work  on  cancer 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  the  past 
year  has  seen  the  publication  of  four  important  investigations,  more 
important  for  the  future  study  of  that  most  difficult  problem  in 
medicine — cancer — than  anything  which  has  been  discovered  con- 
cerning the  disease  since  man  began  to  observe  it.  While  from  the 
practical  side  the  development  of  aseptic  surgery  and  of  radiation 
has  enormously  advanced  the  treatment  of  cancer,  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  the  limitations  of  these  methods  are  being 
approximated  and  that  any  astounding  improvement  is  unlikely. 
Despite  education  of  the  laity  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  total  number  of  patients  cured  at  the  present  time  by  the 
methods  mentioned  is  small,  and  nothing  else  is  of  value.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  which  reveals  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  cancer  cell 
is  important  as  opening  the  door  for  the  future  discovery  of  a 
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means  of  controlling  cancer  far  more  subtle  than  the  removal  of  the 
tumor  by  surgery  or  its  destruction  by  radiation.  I  believe  that  this 
year  these  studies  have  reached  the  stage  when  it  can  be  said  that 
they  cast  important  light  on  the  future  possibility  of  controlling 
cancer.  One  of  these  is  the  work  of  Professor  William  H.  Woglom, 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  second  is  a  recent  study  by  Dr. 
James  B.  Murphy,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  on  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain tissue  extracts  on  tumors.  The  third  is  the  work  of  Drs.  Curtis, 
Dunning,  and  Bullock  which  points  to  the  means  of  avoiding 
cancer.  The  fourth  is  that  astounding  discovery  by  a  group  of 
workers  under  Professor  E.  L.  Kennaway,  of  the  Cancer  Institute 
in  London,  of  two  synthetic  substances  which  have  an  extraordi- 
nary capacity  of  rapidly  producing  cancer  in  those  animals  into 
which  they  have  been  injected.  Not  only  does  this  discovery  place 
in  our  hands  a  means  of  studying  the  earliest  stages  of  cancer, 
which  is  rarely  possible  either  in  human  beings  or  animals;  of 
seeing,  so  to  speak,  the  cells  take  on  their  malignant  qualities;  of 
producing  tumors  in  animals  hitherto  not  available  for  laboratory 
study  because  spontaneous  tumors  do  not  occur  in  them  with  any 
frequency;  but  of  offering  far-reaching  effects  from  the  point  of 
view  of  protective  sanitation  and  suggesting  a  host  of  problems 
which  it  may  take  another  generation  to  answer.  That  the  Institute 
of  Cancer  Research  of  Columbia  University  should  have  made  its 
contribution,  however  small,  to  this  great,  as  yet  unsolved,  problem 
in  medicine  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  assisted  in  the 
work  of  the  Institute,  who  have  contributed  to  its  funds,  and 
who  have  watched  its  growth  within  the  body  of  the  University. 

Professor  William  H.  Woglom  is  continuing  his  investigations 
of  the  past  few  years  on  the  immunity  observed  against  some  trans- 
plantable tumors  in  rats.  He  has  completed  the  first  phase  in  the 
investigation  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  reports, 
and  an  account  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Cancer,  17:873,  1933.  By  using  dead  tumor  cells  as  an 
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absorber,  an  agent  has  been  separated  from  the  tissues  of  immune 
animals  which,  when  placed  in  contact  with  fresh  tumor  grafts 
in  healthy  animals,  prevents  the  taking  of  the  tumor.  Attempts  to 
obtain  the  agent  in  watery  solution  are  now  in  progress. 

Professor  Bullock,  and  Drs.  Curtis  and  Dunning  have  continued 
their  work  with  Cysticercus  disease  of  the  rat's  liver  and  the  malig- 
nant condition  which  it  incites,  Cysticercus  sarcoma.  They  have 
published  a  report  of  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  occurrence  of 
Cysticercus  sarcoma  among  52,223  pedigreed  rats.  This  analysis 
shows  that  the  hereditary  factors  which  underlie  strain  and  family 
differences  in  respect  to  the  occurrence  of  this  malignant  tumor 
are  those  which  govern,  first,  susceptibility  to  Cysticercus  disease, 
and,  second,  longevity.  That  chance  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
appearance  of  these  tumors  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  larger 
the  number  of  cysts,  that  is,  the  greater  the  surface  of  the  tissue 
exposed  to  the  irritant  and  the  longer  the  exposure  of  a  given  rat  to 
risk,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the  animal  will  develop  the 
tumor.  Susceptibility  to  Cysticercus  disease  appears  to  be  deter- 
mined by  one  or  more  recessive  factors.  Experiments  to  determine 
the  number  of  these  genes  and  the  physiological  nature  of  their 
expression  are  in  progress.  The  analysis  showed  further  that  re- 
sistance to  the  diseases  which  tend  to  shorten  the  average  life  span 
of  our  laboratory  rats  is  established  by  dominant  genetic  factors. 
Resistance  to  different  diseases  is  determined  independendy.  A 
larger  number  of  rats  from  strains  with  a  long  average  expectation 
of  life  have  been  crossed  with  those  from  shorter  lived  strains  in 
order  to  extend  by  a  study  of  the  life  spans  of  the  hybrids  our 
knowledge  of  the  inheritance  of  the  factors  which  result  in 
longevity. 

Experiments  on  the  digestion  in  vitro  of  the  shells  of  the  eggs  of 
Taenia  crassicollis  are  progressing.  They  reveal  the  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  Taenia  crassicollis  is  a  two-host  parasite 
although  some  other  species  of  this  genus  complete  their  entire  life 
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cycle  in  a  single  host.  Cats  infested  with  the  adult  stage  of  Taenia 
crassicollis  never  develop  the  larval  stage  of  the  parasite  although 
large  numbers  of  Taenia  eggs  are  found  free  in  their  intestine.  The 
shells  of  these  eggs  are  not  attacked  by  the  digestive  juices  of  the  cat 
although  they  are  readily  digested  by  the  digestive  juices  of  the  rat. 
However,  the  digestive  juice  of  the  cat  can  be  made  to  digest  the 
shells  of  these  tggs  by  the  simple  expedient  of  changing  the  re- 
action after  removal  of  the  juice  from  the  intestine.  This  procedure 
is  equally  effective  whether  the  digestive  juice  is  obtained  from 
the  same  cat  as  the  eggs  or  from  another  cat  either  infested  or  un- 
infested  with  the  Taenia.  These  results  indicate  that  the  enzyme 
which  causes  the  digestion  of  the  shells  is  present  in  the  digestive 
juices  of  the  cat's  intestine  and  that  the  failure  to  exert  its  solvent 
action  on  the  shells  in  the  live  animal  is  due  to  the  unfavorable 
hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  contents  of  the  small  gut  in  the 
living  animal.  It  is  thus  possible  that  the  susceptibility  or  resistance 
of  animals  to  infestation  by  the  larvae  of  this  Taenia  may  bear  a 
close  relationship  to  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  animal's 
intestinal  juices  and  body  fluids.  A  paper  on  some  phases  of  this 
question  has  just  been  completed  and  will  be  published  shortly 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer. 

Studies  on  the  growth  of  the  cells  of  the  Cysticercus  tumors  are 
being  continued  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Johannes  P.  M.  Voge- 
laar  in  the  tissue  culture  laboratory  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and 
under  Dr.  Warren  H.  Lewis  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washing- 
ton at  Baltimore.  A  paper  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  William  Mendel- 
sohn is  to  be  printed  shortly  in  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer. 

Professor  Charles  Packard  has  continued  the  work  of  last  year 
on  depth  doses  of  Rontgen  rays.  He  has  tested  the  distribution  of 
intensity  of  75  kilovolt  X-rays  in  a  water  phantom,  using  the  eggs 
of  the  Drosophila  as  an  ionization  chamber.  The  fly  eggs  have  cer- 
tain advantages  over  commercial  dosimeters  in  these  experiments. 
The  difficulty  experienced  with  dosimeters  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
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thimble  chamber  must  necessarily  be  fairly  large  and  must  there- 
fore register  the  average  intensity  in  the  layer  of  water  in  which  it 
is  placed.  But  the  intensity  changes  rapidly  in  the  first  few  centi- 
meters of  depth  and  the  rate  of  change  cannot  therefore  be  deter- 
mined accurately.  The  Drosophila  eggs,  which  are  irradiated,  lie  in 
a  plane  less  that  i  mm.  in  thickness  and  therefore  can  detect  these 
changes.  The  results  thus  far  show  that  the  intensities  at  the  surface 
and  I  cm.  below  the  surface  are  considerably  greater  than  those 
reported  by  other  observers  using  commercial  types  of  dosimeters. 

Some  time  has  been  spent  in  calibrating  the  X-ray  machines  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  by  the  Drosophila  eggs.  The  advantage  of  such 
calibration  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  reaction  of  the  flies  to  radiations 
does  not  change  from  year  to  year,  whereas  the  commercial  dosi- 
meters may  vary  considerably  over  short  periods.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  recent  work  with  Drosophila  in  Germany  shows  that 
the  eggs  obtained  from  German  flies  have  the  same  sensitivity  as 
those  used  in  this  country. 

Professor  Packard  is  now  serving  as  associate  editor  of  a  compre- 
hensive review,  sponsored  by  the  National  Research  Council,  in 
which  the  biological  effects  of  radiations  of  all  kinds  are  discussed. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner  has  completed  his  work  on  the  measure- 
ment of  low-voltage  X-rays,  having  measured  intensity  in  interna- 
tional rontgens  with  12  kilo  volt  X-rays  with  better  than  i  per  cent 
accuracy,  and  having  shown  that  the  same  method  is  applicable 
down  to  about  half  this  voltage.  To  find  the  average  intensity 
effective  on  the  dividing  nuclei  of  Drosophila  tggs,  whose  sensi- 
tivity to  this  radiation  was  to  be  tested,  a  correction  was  made  to 
allow  for  the  weakening  of  the  rays  in  traversing  an  tgg.  The 
neglect  of  this  effect  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  conclusion 
published  by  certain  workers  that  low-voltage  radiation  is  less 
effective  biologically  than  the  higher  voltages.  The  wave-length 
composition  of  the  radiation  used  in  this  work  was  determined 
with  the  help  of  an  ionization  spectrometer,  and  found  to  differ 
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considerably  from  the  spectral  curves  vv^hich  have  previously  been 
assumed  to  apply  to  low-voltage  X-ray  apparatus  of  the  type  used 
in  this  experiment  and  in  therapy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
curves  were  obtained  from  a  different  type  of  apparatus. 

Mr.  Exner  spent  eight  months  of  this  year  in  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment at  Berkeley,  California,  assisting  in  the  development  of  a  new 
method  for  the  production  of  high-voltage  X-rays,  devised  by  Mr. 
D.  H.  Sloan  at  the  University  of  California.  The  apparatus  may 
briefly  be  described  as  a  50-meter  wave  length  water-cooled  Tesla 
coil  mounted  in  an  evacuated  metal  chamber  and  driven  by  a  high- 
power  vacuum  tube  oscillator.  The  coil  is  supported  only  at  its 
grounded  end  and  is  entirely  free  from  insulation,  the  X-ray  anode 
being  attached  directly  to  the  free  end  of  the  coil.  This  apparatus 
is  very  compact  and  is  not  subject  to  the  destructive  effects  of  un- 
controlled discharges  which  are  troublesome  with  glass  X-ray  tubes 
operated  at  high  voltages.  It  has  been  found  to  be  steady  and  de- 
pendable in  operation. 

Mr.  Exner  has  returned  to  New  York  and  is  preparing  to  build 
for  the  Institute  laboratory  a  similar  apparatus  capable  of  generat- 
ing about  750  kilovolts  with  several  milliamperes  emission. 
Although  such  high-voltage  radiation  is  being  advocated  for  use 
in  cancer  therapy,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  satisfac- 
torily the  distribution  of  such  radiation  in  water  under  conditions 
simulating  the  irradiation  of  a  deep-seated  tumor.  The  objections 
to  the  use  of  small  ionization  chambers  for  this  purpose  are  even 
more  serious  than  in  the  case  of  the  lower  voltages  now  in  general 
use.  Professor  Packard's  method  for  the  direct  determination  of  the 
biologically  effective  intensity,  using  fruit  fly  eggs,  is  to  be  used 
with  the  new  high-voltage  generator  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  intensity  distribution  in  water  at  different  voltages. 

Dr.  Cushman  D.  Haagensen  has  been  studying  (i)  the  lethal 
dose  of  Rontgen  rays  for  the  cells  of  the  Brown-Pearce  rabbit  car- 
cinoma outside  the  animal.  Under  conditions  in  which  secondary 
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radiation  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  the  lethal  dose  was 
found  to  be  approximately  3,750  rontgen  units. 

(2)  He  has  continued  his  investigation  of  the  relationship  of  en- 
vironmental conditions  to  the  frequency  of  spontaneous  mammary 
carcinoma  in  the  Marsh  strain  of  mice.  Although  this  strain  had 
previously  failed  to  develop  tumors  when  propagated  in  this  Insti- 
tute, Dr.  Haagensen  jfinds  that  in  his  new  samples  of  the  strain  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  animals  develop  mammary  carci- 
noma. Since  about  six  hundred  of  the  eight  hundred  animals  in  his 
present  experiment  are  still  alive,  final  conclusions  cannot  as  yet 
be  made. 

(3)  The  experiment  of  Professor  A.  Lacassagne  {Compt,  rend, 
acad.  d.  sc,  195:630,  1932),  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  injections 
of  the  ovarian  hormone,  folliculin,  greatly  increased  the  tendency 
to  develop  mammary  carcinoma  manifested  in  certain  strains  of 
mice,  has  been  repeated.  Lacassagne  gave  weekly  injections  to  a 
group  of  five  mice  over  a  period  of  five  months.  Four  of  the  ani- 
mals, three  of  which  were  males,  developed  mammary  carcinoma 
at  an  exceptionally  early  age.  Dr.  Haagensen  has  given  three  in- 
jections a  week  to  a  group  of  thirty  animals  over  a  period  of 
seven  months,  without  having  had  any  of  them  develop  mammary 
carcinoma. 

(4)  The  experiments  of  Zondek,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that 
injections  of  Prolan  A  and  B  retarded  the  growth  of  transplantable 
mouse  carcinoma,  are  being  repeated.  As  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
suitable  commercial  product  of  the  necessarily  high  concentration, 
only  a  small  series  of  animals  have  been  injected  without  any  con- 
clusive effect  of  the  hormone  being  observed. 

(5)  Dr.  Haagensen  has  taken  advantage  of  the  laboratory  facil- 
ities of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  to  study  the  bases  for  the  histologic 
grading  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  in  a  series  of  164  cases  of  mam- 
mary carcinoma  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Frank  S.  Mathews.  The  re- 
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suits  of  the  study  were  read  before  the  American  Association  for 
Cancer  Research,  May  8,  1933,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  appear 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  19:285,  1933. 

Professor  Frederick  Prime  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  effect 
on  tumors  of  certain  aniline  dyes  in  combination  with  X-ray 
therapy.  His  results  confirmed  the  experiments  carried  on  last  year 
in  connection  with  animal  tumors,  and  proved  that  X-ray  therapy 
alone,  when  properly  applied,  was  just  as  effective  as  when  dyes 
were  used. 

Professor  Prime  has  continued  his  work  on  the  question  of  im- 
munity in  mouse  sarcoma  180,  and  has  been  extending  it  to  various 
other  tumors  in  the  laboratory.  With  Mr.  Brabec,  Professor  Prime 
has  started  a  series  of  experiments  in  immunity  on  several  rat 
tumors  in  connection  with  various  diets  and  the  age  of  the  animals 
employed. 

Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel  has  tested  seven  lead  preparations  from  the 
du  Pont  Laboratory  on  transplantable  rat  tumors  for  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Kraemer,  director  of  the  Elizabeth  Storck  Kraemer  Me- 
morial Fund,  Jefferson  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  These  solutions 
contained  metallic  lead  alone,  metallic  lead  with  manganese,  com- 
mercial lead  phosphate  and  manganese,  radioactive  lead  phosphate 
and  manganese,  and  a  combination  of  chlorophyll  and  lead.  Besides 
these.  Dr.  Kraemer  submitted  a  manganese  phosphate  colloid  and 
four  batches  of  serum,  obtained  from  a  horse  at  certain  intervals 
after  it  had  been  given  one  dose  of  lead  intravenously.  None  of  the 
lead  preparations  differed  appreciably  in  their  effect  on  rat  tumors 
39  and  256  from  those  of  similar  character  previously  submitted, 
and  again  none  of  them  caused  as  marked  a  hemorrhagic  change 
in  a  tumor  twenty-four  hours  after  the  intravenous  injection  as  did 
the  original  Bell  lead  suspension.  Neither  the  manganese  phos- 
phate alone  nor  the  horse  sera  produced  any  change  at  all  in  rat 
tumors.  The  only  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  horse 
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serum  was  that  large  amounts,  as  much  as  4  c.c.  per  100  gms. 
of  rat  weight,  could  be  given  intravenously  without  affecting  the 
rat  any  more  than  if  physiological  salt  solution  had  been  used. 

For  Dr.  Francis  T.  Jantzen  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  three  lead 
phosphate  preparations  made  from  commercial  lead,  from  Belgian 
radioactive  lead,  and  from  McCoy  radioactive  lead,  were  tried 
out  on  a  fairly  large  scale  on  rats  with  rat  tumors  39  and  FRC.  The 
solutions  revealed  no  effects  different  from  those  of  ordinary  lead. 

Tablets,  containing  pineal  gland  extract  prepared  by  Parke 
Davis  &  Co.  were  emulsified  in  water  and  fed  to  mice  bearing 
tumor  180,  every  day  for  fifteen  days.  A  soluble  pineal  gland 
extract,  also  from  Parke  Davis,  was  injected  subcutaneously  in  mice 
with  tumor  180,  daily  for  a  period  of  two  weeks.  Neither  procedure 
influenced  the  growth  of  the  tumors  in  any  way. 

A  colloidal  arsenic  solution  was  used  intravenously  on  rats  bear- 
ing tumor  256.  All  the  tumors  grew  at  the  usual  rate  and  after  five 
injections  the  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  tumors  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  controls. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  blocking  of  the  reticulo- 
endothelial system  would  render  rats  resistant  to  the  toxic  action 
of  lead,  groups  of  rats  were  injected  intravenously  with  a  carbon 
ink  in  amounts,  which  had  been  found  by  means  of  sections  to 
produce  extensive  deposits  of  the  pigment  in  the  liver.  Sublethal 
doses  of  lead  were  then  administered  to  these  rats  and  to  a  control 
group.  No  appreciable  difference  was  observed  in  regard  to  the 
anemia,  diarrhea,  loss  of  weight,  etc.,  which  occurred  in  both 
groups  of  animals.  The  same  result  was  noted  when  colloidal 
iron  oxide  was  used  as  the  blocking  agent. 

The  Bellows  tomato  juice  experiment  (see  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Cancer  16:1525, 1932)  was  repeated  on  six  rats.  The  proced- 
ure differed  from  that  employed  last  year  when  one  hundred  rats 
were  injected,  only  in  so  far  that  the  juice  was  filtered  through 
filter  paper  instead  of  through  cotton.  The  animals  were  killed 
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eighteen  to  twenty-one  days  after  the  last  injection.  Numerous 
small  nodules  were  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavities  of  all  the 
rats,  which,  on  microscopic  examination,  proved  to  be  granu- 
lomata,  and  not  malignant  tumors. 

Organic  iodine  compounds,  designated  BH  108  and  BH  109, 
were  administered  intravenously  to  mice  with  180  and  to  rats  with 
256  without  influencing  the  growth  rate  of  either  tumor.  Experi- 
ments were  also  done  with  these  preparations  to  ascertain  whether 
they  would  render  tumor  180  more  susceptible  to  X-ray  if  injected 
after  the  iodine  had  been  freed.  Five  thousand  rontgen  units  were 
required  to  free  the  iodine  from  BH  109.  The  largest  dose  of 
BH  109  (with  its  iodine  freed)  that  a  mouse  would  bear,  was 
given  intravenously  to  mice  carrying  tumor  180  in  one  hind  leg. 
The  leg  was  tied  off  a  few  minutes  after  the  injection  and  the 
tumor  exposed  to  a  definite  dose  of  X-ray.  Five  tumors  received 
respectively,  2,000,  3,000,  3,500,  and  4,000,  rontgen  units.  Each 
tumor  was  then  excised  and  inoculated  into  twelve  mice.  As  sev- 
eral of  the  grafts  taken  from  the  tumors  exposed  to  2,000  and  2,500 
units,  grew,  the  conclusion  that  BH  109  does  not  increase  the 
susceptibility  of  180  to  X-ray  was  drawn,  for  3,000  r  units  will  kill 
all  the  cells  of  tumor  180. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jacob  Heiman,  theelin  alone,  antuitrin 
alone,  and  a  combination  of  both  hormones  were  injected  subcu- 
taneously  into  old  female  rats  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  order 
to  see  what  changes  were  produced  in  certain  organs  and  also 
whether  tumors  would  develop.  When  the  microscopic  study  of 
the  breasts,  ovaries,  and  pituitary  glands  of  these  animals  is  com- 
pleted, the  details  will  be  published. 

Most  of  the  routine  transplantations  and  the  technically  very 
difficult  intravenous  injections  required  for  the  experiments  men- 
tioned above  were  carried  out  by  Dr.  Herma  Plantenga,  who  is 
now  associated  in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Heiman  has  conducted  further  studies  of  the  slow-growing 
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transplanted  benign  cystadenoma  of  the  rat's  breast.  Fourteen  gen- 
erations have  so  far  been  grown  in  nine  years. 

Experiments  dealing  with  the  influence  of  pituitary  and  ovarian 
hormones  on  the  growth  of  this  tumor  and  of  ovarian  hormones  on 
the  growth  of  this  tumor  and  on  control  animals  are  being  con- 
tinued, but  enough  information  has  not  been  collected  to  draw  any 
conclusions. 

The  morphological  studies  of  pituitary  and  ovarian  glands  in 
animals  immune  to  benign  tumors,  and  in  control  animals,  and 
in  tumor-bearing  animals  are  under  way.  Comparative  studies  of 
the  same  glands  in  animals  with  spontaneous  benign  tumors  and 
transplanted  benign  tumors  are  also  being  made. 

Mr.  R.  V.  Ingram  is  continuing  his  work  on  the  identification 
of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  tumors  of  experimental  ani- 
mals. A  study  was  also  started  on  the  diet  of  the  experimental 
animals  from  the  point  of  view  of  metallic  content.  Every  article 
of  diet  was  ashed  in  triplicate  and  spectrograms  taken  of  the  ash. 
A  study  of  the  metals  in  specimens  of  human  organs  and  tumors 
from  St.  Luke's  Hospital  has  been  started.  The  work  so  far  has  not 
disclosed  the  presence  of  hitherto  unknown  metallic  substances  in 
malignant  tissues  although  a  great  variety  of  elements  which  have 
no  known  physiological  function  are  found  with  fair  regularity. 

During  the  past  year,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel, 
Mr.  Leonard  B.  Brabec  has  continued  the  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  acid  or  alkaline  diets  on  tumor  growth. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  produce  an  acidosis  or  an  alkalosis 
by  the  feeding  of  various  acid  or  alkaline  diets.  The  animals  have^ 
so  far  as  possible,  been  raised  in  this  laboratory  on  a  known  nutri- 
tional diet,  have  been  placed  on  carefully  prepared  acid  or  alkaline 
diets,  and  the  controls  kept  on  normal  diets.  The  carbon  dioxide 
combining  power  of  the  blood  has  been  determined  by  the  Van 
Slyke  method  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Krehbiel.  The  results,  as  indicated  by  the  carbon  dioxide  combin- 
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ing  power  of  the  blood,  do  not  show  enough  difference  between 
the  experimental  and  control  animals  to  justify  this  method  of 
feeding  as  an  accurate  way  of  producing  a  true  acidosis  or  alkalosis 
over  the  period  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a  tumor.  In  a  severe 
acidosis  or  alkalosis  the  animals  would  not  live  throughout  the  ex- 
perimental period.  In  animals,  by  feeding  acid  or  alkaline  diets, 
the  carbon  dioxide  combining  power  of  the  blood  indicates  that 
they  adjust  themselves  to  these  various  diets,  without  marked 
effects  being  produced  on  the  carbon  dioxide  combining  power  of 
the  blood.  Therefore  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  merely  a  deter- 
mination of  the  effect  of  acid  or  alkaline  diets  on  tumor  growth. 

Up  to  the  present  time  over  two  hundred  albino  rats  of  different 
strains,  thirty  mice,  and  twenty  rabbits,  have  been  used  for  this 
work.  The  growth  of  the  tumors  has  been  charted,  and  in  most 
cases,  the  weights  of  the  tumors  recorded. 

The  average  values  found  for  the  carbon  dioxide  combining 
power  of  the  blood  remain  about  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 
Out  of  the  twenty  rabbits,  of  which  ten  were  fed  an  acid  diet,  six 
had  large  tumors,  two  small  tumors,  and  two  were  negative.  Out 
of  ten  controls,  two  had  large  tumors,  four  small  tumors  with  some 
receding,  and  four  were  negative. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work  into  1933-34,  as  more 
observations  are  necessary  for  statistical  treatment.  However,  it 
may  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  results  quite  definitely 
show  that  the  feeding  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  diet  is  without  effect 
on  tumor  growth. 

The  quantitative  investigation,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  de- 
termine the  vitamin  G  content  of  tumor  tissue,  the  beginning  of 
which  was  reported  last  year,  has  now  been  completed.  The  vitamin 
G  content  of  tumor  tissue  has  also  been  compared  with  the  vitamin 
G  content  of  liver  tissue,  from  normally  nourished  rats  with  grow- 
ing tumors,  and  from  those  without  tumors.  Over  one  hundred 
albino  rats,  bred  and  raised  in  this  laboratory,  with  a  known  nutri- 
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tional  history  have  been  used  for  this  work.  The  experimental  pro- 
cedure was  furnished  in  last  year's  report.  The  results  as  shown  at 
that  time  are  still  the  same,  that  tumor  tissue  (rat  sarcoma  39)  is 
low  in  vitamin  G  content,  and  that  it  requires  about  seven  times 
as  much  tumor  tissue  as  it  does  liver  tissue  to  produce  the  same 
growth.  Liver  tissue  taken  from  healthy  animals  without  growing 
tumors  apparently  seems  to  be  as  rich  in  vitamin  G  as  liver  tissue 
from  animals  with  growing  tumors.  The  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion are  in  the  process  of  being  compiled  for  publication. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Brabec  has  been  engaged  in  compiling 
a  general  survey  of  the  literature  which  deals  with  the  subject 
of  vitamins  and  their  relation  to  cancer.  This  is  to  be  a  more  or 
less  critical  review  and  will  presumably  be  published  as  a  part  of 
the  above  mentioned  quantitative  investigation  on  vitamin  G.  The 
history  and  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  vitamin  B  have 
also  been  outlined  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  separation  of 
vitamin  B  into  its  other  now  known  factors.  This  has  been  done 
with  the  idea  of  clarifying  the  subject  for  further  work  on  cancer 
and  vitamins.  For  example,  with  the  separation  of  vitamin  B  into 
fractions,  now  definitely  known  as  well-defined  vitamins,  much  of 
the  former  work  which  was  done  in  connection  with  cancer  must 
be  revised. 

In  conjunction  with  Professor  Prime,  an  investigation  has  been 
started  to  determine  the  relationship  of  age,  strain,  and  diet  to  the 
growth  of  the  various  tumors. 

In  the  past  year  most  of  the  tissue  culture  work  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Johannes  P.  M.  Vogelaar  has  been  done  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the 
managers  of  that  institution  having  generously  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Director,  Professor  Francis  C.  Wood,  a  suite  of  rooms 
for  this  purpose.  A  grant  in  aid  of  the  work  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Anna  Fuller  Fund  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  partially 
supporting  this  investigation.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done  on 
human  connective  tissues,  using  various  modifications  of  a  synthetic 
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nutritive  solution  described  in  an  article  recently  published  in  the 
American  ]ournal  of  Cancer,  18:28, 1933. 

As  very  little  is  known  about  the  physiological  significance  of 
such  elements  as  copper,  zinc,  and  manganese,  traces  of  which 
occur  in  the  blood  and  normal  and  pathological  tissues,  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  in  order  to  learn  more  about  their  action 
on  tissues  growing  in  artificial  media.  Especial  attention  has 
been  given  to  copper,  an  element  which  is  of  great  significance  in 
the  treatment  of  various  types  of  secondary  anemia.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  addition  of  traces  of  copper  chloride  to  the  culture 
medium  gives  an  excellent  growth  of  fibroblasts,  but  too  great  a 
concentration  is  toxic.  The  details  of  this  work  will  be  published 
shortly  in  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer. 

The  answer  to  the  question  whether  copper  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  life,  growth,  and  differentiation  of  tissues  can  be  given  only 
if  a  variety  of  tissues  can  be  grown  in  a  medium  entirely  free  from 
copper.  The  control  cultures  used  in  the  experiments  with  copper 
chloride  certainly  had  a  minute  trace  of  copper  at  their  disposal 
entirely  apart  from  any  copper  that  may  have  been  present  in  the 
tissue  itself.  A  copper-free  medium  can  be  obtained  only  when  the 
plasma  is  freed  from  copper,  which  is  practically  impossible,  or 
when  it  is  replaced  by  some  other  medium  not  containing  copper. 
The  only  medium  that  can  be  used  would  be  a  fibrinogen  solution. 
While  cells  will  grow  for  a  short  time  in  a  copper-free  saline,  their 
energy  is  soon  exhausted.  An  extensive  series  of  experiments  has 
therefore  been  done  lately  in  the  laboratory  with  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring fibrinogen  solutions  that  can  be  kept  in  a  stable  condition. 

Since  it  is  important  to  have  available  a  permanent  strain  of 
human  fibroblasts,  a  thorough  investigation  has  been  made  as  to 
whether  the  growth  of  human  fibroblasts  could  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  embryo  extract  to  the  plasma.  Extracts  from  chick 
and  mouse  embryos  have  been  prepared  in  various  ways  and  used 
in  differing  concentrations.  The  results  have  been  entirely  nega- 
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tive.  No  increase  in  growtli  could  be  obtained  witli  such  extracts. 
The  synthetic  nutritive  solution  referred  to  above  gives  the  same, 
if  not  better,  results. 

It  has  been  said  that  antuitrin  stimulates  the  growth  of  chick 
fibroblasts.  The  same  preparation  of  antuitrin  in  the  identical  con- 
centrations has  been  used  by  us  on  human  fibroblasts,  but  v^^ith 
entirely  negative  results.  There  v^as  no  increase  in  grov^th  in  the 
media  containing  antuitrin.  The  outcome  of  these  experiments 
shows  once  more  that  the  behavior  of  chick  fibroblast  cultures  is 
entirely  different  from  those  of  human  fibroblasts.  From  a  medical 
standpoint  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  experiments  should  be 
performed  with  human  tissues  if  they  are  to  give  any  valuable 
contribution  to  medical  science  in  general. 

Recently  an  extensive  study  of  the  growth  of  Cysticercus  sarcoma 
4337  of  the  Crocker  Institute  has  been  begun.  This  tumor  can  be 
grown  very  easily  in  plasma  and  provides  an  excellent  material  for 
the  study  of  the  significance  of  various  biochemical  factors  for 
the  growth  of  tumor  tissue.  The  growth  in  media  containing  vari- 
ous amounts  of  S^rensen's  phosphate  buffers  is  being  studied. 
When  the  best  conditions  have  been  found  the  medium  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  and  protein  digestion 
products.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  get  a 
permanent  culture  of  tumor  cells  which  will  be  valuable  for  fur- 
ther study. 

Dr.  Karl  Hoffmann,  working  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  has  made  a 
great  number  of  determinations  of  total  and  amino  nitrogen  of 
various  culture  media  obtained  by  partial  digestion  of  fibrin  with 
pepsin.  Solutions  entirely  comparable  to  those  used  by  Carrel  on 
chick  fibroblasts  have  been  obtained  and  will  be  checked  on  human 
tissues.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  feeding  solution  generally  used 
for  growing  fibroblasts  can  be  improved  by  replacing  part  of  it 
by  one  of  the  fibrin  digestion  products. 

Mrs.  Carl  Reich,  also  working  in  the  Hospital,  is  studying  the 
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behavior  of  human  leucocytes  in  culture.  Very  little  is  known 
about  the  factors  responsible  for  the  transformation  of  mononu- 
clear leucocytes  into  fibroblast-like  cells.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that 
this  transformation  may  occur  in  blood  from  some  patients  where- 
as in  other  cases  no  such  transformation  takes  place.  Since  we  are 
in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  at  our  disposal  blood  from 
patients  with  a  variety  of  diseases,  an  extensive  study  on  the  be- 
havior of  human  leucocytes  in  vitro  can  be  made.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  a  study  may  yield  results  of  clinical  importance. 

The  Director,  Professor  Francis  C.  Wood,  in  addition  to  his 
routine  duties  as  administrator  of  the  Institute  and  the  tissue  culture 
laboratory  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  continues  to  act  as  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  International  Cancer  Research  Founda- 
tion, and  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  contribut- 
ing to  the  latter  many  editorials  and  book  reviews.  He  has 
furnished  the  usual  article  on  cancer  for  the  Americana  Annual  and 
has  given  occasional  lectures  on  some  research  phase  of  cancer  be- 
fore medical  bodies.  Professor  Wood  also  has  under  way  a  revision 
of  Delafield  and  Prudden's  Text-Boo\  of  Pathology,  sixteenth 
edition. 

The  American  Journal  of  Cancer  continues  to  grow  in  the  num- 
ber of  papers  and  abstracts  published  while  the  material  offered  for 
publication  has  greatly  increased  both  in  amount  and  quality.  It 
could  not,  however,  exist  without  the  generous  support  of  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  which  meets  its  deficit.  As  an  educational 
experiment  the  Foundation  has  had  a  series  of  films  made  by  Mr. 
Francis  Carter  Wood,  Jr.,  which  are  being  distributed  to  various 
medical  bodies  on  request.  One  of  these  films  shows  various  phases 
of  the  research  work  going  on  in  the  Institute ;  others  show  clinical 
or  scientific  studies.  It  is  estimated  that  some  fifteen  thousand  phy- 
sicians have  seen  these  films  in  the  past  year,  and  the  demand  for 
them  continues  to  be  active. 

Professor  Woglom  gave  a  course  in  the  morphology  of  tumors 
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at  the  Institute  during  the  Summer  Session,  and  also  read  a  paper 
on  immunity  to  transplantable  tumors  before  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society. 

The  Institute  continues  to  furnish  a  large  number  of  tumor- 
bearing  animals  to  various  workers  and  research  laboratories. 

A  list  of  the  most  important  publications  of  the  members  of  the 
Laboratory  staff  during  the  year  follows : 

"Genetic  Factors  in  Relation  to  the  Etiology  of  Malignant  Tumors,"  by 

M.  R.  Curtis,  W.  F.  Dunning,  and  F.  D.  Bullock.  American  Journal  of 

Cancer,  1933,  17:894-923  (April). 
"Is  Malignancy  Due  to  a  Process  Analogous  to  Somatic  Mutation?"  by  M.  R. 

Curtis,  W.  F.  Dunning,  and  F.  D.  Bullock.  Science,  1933,  77: 175. 
"Intensity  and  Wavelength  Measurements  with  12  Kv.  X-Rays,"  by  Frank 

M.  Exner.  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  1932,  16:1275  (November). 
"An  Exhibit  of  Important  Books,  Papers,  and  Memorabilia  Illustrating  the 

Evolution  of  the  Know^ledge  of  Cancer,"  by  Cushman  D.  Haagensen. 

American  Journal  of  Cancer,  1933,  18:42-126  (May). 
"The  Biological  Effectiveness  of  High-Voltage  and  Low- Voltage  X-Rays," 

by    Charles    Packard.    American    Journal    of    Cancer,    1932,    16:1257 

(November). 
"A  Feeding  Solution  for  Cultures  of  Human  Fibroblasts,"  by  lohannes  P.  M. 

Vogelaar   and  Eleanor  Erlichman.  American  Journal  of  Cancer,   1933, 

18:28-38  (May). 
"Absorption  of  the  Protective  Agent  from  Rats  Resistant  to  a  Transplantable 

Sarcoma,"  by  William  H.  Woglom.  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  1933, 
^^  17:873  (April). 
"Fundamental  Research  in  Cancer,"  Carpenter  Lecture  by  Francis  C.  Wood. 

Bulletin,  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1932,  8:653-667  (second  series 

No.  11). 
"Indications  and  Contraindications  of  X-Ray  Radiation,"  by  Francis  C. 

Wood.  Archives  of  Physical  Therapy,  1933,  14:329. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  Carter  Wood, 
Director 
June  30,  7935 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1933. 

The  reports  of  libraries  for  the  last  year  will  undoubtedly  be 
examined  carefully  in  years  to  come  for  facts  as  to  the  reading 
habits  of  men  and  women  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  difficult 
times.  Our  own  experience  during  this  year  gives  no  definite 
answer.  In  some  subjects  there  may  be  fewer  who  study,  but  they 
study  more  ardently.  In  other  subjects  there  are  more  who  study, 
but  their  interests  go  less  deep.  Our  statistics  do  not  provide  any 
basis  for  a  generalization  as  to  whether  more  reading  is  being  done 
at  Columbia  or  not.  The  reports  for  the  different  reading  rooms  do, 
however,  show  that  there  is  a  full  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of 
study  today. 

For  the  engineering  libraries,  as  for  the  nation  at  large,  the  year 
began  with  technocracy,  ran  through  a  strenuous  period  of  depres- 
sion, and  ends  with  a  new  deal.  During  the  first  months  of  the  year 
the  technocrats,  in  person,  were  most  heavily  in  attendance.  They 
worked  in  these  libraries,  and  in  the  library  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness, with  a  general  avidity  for  statistics  that  won  the  sincere  respect 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  rooms. 

We  have  profited  much  and  in  many  places  from  the  emergency 
workers,  and  every  care  was  taken  to  make  it  apparent  that  their 
assistance  was  being  used  solely  for  special  causes.  Many  documents 
were  pasted  and  mounted,  shelves  were  dusted  and  their  contents 
set  in  order  more  frequently  than  had  been  planned,  separate  in- 
dexes were  completed  or  remade;  and  bibliographical  catalogues 
were  clipped,  put  on  cards  and  filed.  The  cheerful  willingness  with 
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which  these  different  tasks  were  performed  was  remarkable,  and 
the  exceptions  were  very  few. 

The  shelf  department  reports  that  despite  a  smaller  registration, 
1,400  persons  obtained  and  used  stack  permits,  an  increase  of  some 
60  over  the  figures  of  last  year.  Presumably  many  teachers  took  the 
opportunity  of  unexpected  leisure  time  to  continue  their  studies. 
During  the  year,  the  general  inventory  of  the  Library  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  final  figure  shows  a  decrease  of  220  over  the  last 
complete  inventory  in  the  number  of  missing  volumes.  This  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  satisfactory  showing  since  it  covers  a  period  when 
professional  book  thieves  were  very  active.  Of  the  volumes  that 
were  missing  in  the  last  inventory,  351,  or  25  per  cent,  have  been 
returned.  These  were  slipped  in  over  the  loan  desk,  left  in  read- 
ing rooms,  and  quite  frequently  found  reposing  on  a  radiator  in  a 
corridor.  Each  one  of  the  missing  volumes  has  necessitated  an 
amount  of  time  and  effort  in  checking  and  rechecking  against  our 
records  and  our  shelves.  The  person  who  took  the  book  has  un- 
doubtedly attempted  to  clear  his  conscience  by  the  return  of  the 
book  to  the  Library.  However,  his  action  has  worked  hardship  on 
other  readers  and  added  unnecessarily  to  the  work  of  the  library 
staff. 

Next  year  the  transfer  from  the  present  library  to  the  new  build- 
ing in  South  Field  is  to  be  made,  and  it  will  be  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  secure  the  return  of  all  volumes  borrowed  by  officers  of  the 
University  before  then  in  order  that  we  may  make  the  move  with 
as  few  complications  as  possible.  There  are  bound  to  be  difficulties, 
since  we  can  be  certain  that  among  the  many  things  that  those  who 
built  the  present  library  overlooked  was  the  possibility  of  a  whole- 
sale removal  of  its  contents.  Volumes  which  have  been  brought 
laboriously  into  the  building  by  twenties  or  by  hundreds — labori- 
ously, because  each  volume  or  box  of  volumes  has  had  to  be  carried 
up  steps  to  enter  the  building — will  be  taken  out  by  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands.  One  advantage  in  the  transfer  will  be  obvi- 
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ous,  and  that  will  be  the  opportunity  to  recheck  records  and  to 
make  a  new  start. 

There  are  those  on  the  staff  of  the  Library  whose  period  of  service 
to  the  University  will  overlap  the  present  library  as  the  central 
library  of  the  University.  We  have  been  more  than  fortunate  in  the 
number  of  these  instances  of  most  affectionate  loyalty  over  long 
years.  One  true  veteran  of  the  Columbia  library  staff  passed  on  in 
January,  1933.  Charles  Alexander  Nelson  came  to  the  library  in 
1893  and  was  with  us  until  1909  when  he  retired  on  pension.  He 
used  to  visit  the  Library  at  regular  intervals  and  his  spirit  remained 
cheerful  and  friendly  to  the  last.  We  shall  miss  this  touch  with  years 
gone  by,  for  Mr.  Nelson  took  one  back  to  the  days  of  49th  Street 
and  the  desks  at  the  entrance  to  the  reading  room. 

In  October,  1932,  a  centenary  celebration  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  held.  Professor  H.  J.  C,  Grierson  delivered  a  lec- 
ture which  was  broadcast  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
To  judge  by  the  letters  that  came  in,  many  people  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  listened  to  him  with  keen  interest.  A  collection  of 
manuscripts  and  first  editions  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Avery 
library  for  the  month,  and  the  Columbia  University  Press  printed 
a  catalogue  of  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  exhibition  one  of  the  cases  in  the  Avery 
library  was  broken  open,  and  a  manuscript  that  belonged  to  the 
Morgan  library  was  abstracted.  Report  of  this  was  immediately 
made  to  the  Morgan  library  and  to  the  police,  but  any  clue  to  the 
thief  was  absent.  Insurance  had,  of  course,  been  placed  on  the  items 
lent  to  us  for  the  exhibition,  but  it  seemed  incredible  that  such  an 
occurrence  could  have  taken  place.  Nothing  further  came  to  light 
until  the  manuscript,  which  was  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  that 
contained  the  contents  of  Guy  Ma?inenng,  was  returned  to  the 
Morgan  library  on  Good  Friday,  April  14,  of  this  year. 

This  is  the  bare  outline  of  the  event.  It  is  impossible  to  set  down 
in  words  adequate  appreciation  for  the  attitude  of  the  Morgan 
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library  and  of  Miss  Greene,  its  Director,  during  this  period.  It  was 
consideration  itself,  sincere  and  without  reservations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  motives  that  lay  behind  the  theft 
of  the  Scott  manuscript.  In  the  mind  of  the  man  who  deals  in 
manuscripts  and  rare  books,  the  Morgan  library  assuredly  stands 
foremost  among  libraries,  and  recognition  of  provenance  would  be 
almost  inevitable.  Since  the  stolen  volume  contained  only  one-third 
of  the  complete  manuscript,  a  private  collector  would  hesitate,  and 
probably  make  the  obvious  inquiries  before  the  matter  had  gone 
very  far.  Scott,  at  that,  is  not  an  author  whose  manuscripts  brought 
very  large  prices  at  any  time,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  he 
is  not  favored  by  the  trend  of  fashions  in  book  collecting  just  now. 
Two  men  in  whose  judgment  of  such  matters  great  dependence  can 
be  placed,  assured  me  immediately  after  the  theft  of  the  manuscript 
that  its  return  to  the  Morgan  library  was  merely  a  matter  of  time, 
and  their  opinion  turned  out  to  be  exact. 

The  Morgan  library  happens,  fortunately,  to  be  in  New  York, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  imagine  its  being  in  any  other 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  Its  contents  are  not  of  one  time 
nor  of  one  country,  and  yet  in  it  there  is  no  sense  of  alienation  or  of 
anachronism.  There  is  the  freedom  of  literature  in  the  Morgan 
library,  and  the  manuscripts  abide  there  as  in  a  habitation  that  is 
natural  and  unenforced. 

The  days  are  passing  for  authors'  original  manuscripts,  as  they 
have  largely  passed  for  autograph  letters  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  definition  of  an 
author's  original  manuscript,  when  the  author  uses  a  typewriter.  He 
will  have  several  copies  made  at  once,  and  the  corrected  typescript 
for  collectors  or  for  historians  of  literature  is  hardly  to  be  separated 
from  a  corrected  proof.  The  dictionaries  give  a  division  between 
words  that  are  set  down  in  manuscript  and  words  that  are  set  down 
by  a  mechanical  process,  whether  this  process  be  typewriting  or 
printing,  for  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  form  a  definition  of  print- 
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ing  that  can  exclude  reproduction  on  a  typewriter;  such  a  division 
appears  to  be  logical,  and  yet  it  differs  very  essentially  from  the  divi- 
sion that  is  needed  for  actual  usage  in  both  tariff  and  postal  regula- 
tions. For  customs  purposes  it  has  been  decided  that  typewritten 
sheets  are  written  and  not  printed,  and  apparently  the  line  of  de- 
marcation is  whether  the  punctuation  marks  are  visible  on  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  page  or  not.  If  a  comma  shows  through  the  sheet, 
the  sheet  is  a  manuscript,  and  if  no  comma  shows  through  the 
sheet,  the  sheet  is  printed.  It  is  the  tittle  and  not  the  jot  that  is  im- 
portant. The  postal  regulations  also  put  typewriting  and  manu- 
script together  into  one  schedule,  allowing  reproductions  of  type- 
writing, so  long  as  they  are  "clearly  recognizable  as  such" — and 
therefore  presumably  poorly  done — to  pass  through  the  mails  at  a 
lower  rate. 

An  interesting  question  runs  unanswered  through  the  pages  of 
Garvin's  Life  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  to  the  effect  that  the  tele- 
phone or  a  typewriter  would  have  had  on  the  quality  of  the  papers 
that  passed  through  the  hands  of  his  biographer.  It  is  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  papers,  but  in 
all  probability  the  papers  that  would  have  been  there  would  record 
results  more  than  processes;  the  most  political  biography  ever  writ- 
ten would  have  lost  the  pulsating  touch  of  the  moment  that  is  on  its 
every  page.  The  use  of  the  typewriter,  with  its  possibility  of  carbon 
copies  of  the  least  important  letters,  would  increase  the  number  of 
papers,  without  any  real  increase  to  the  knowledge  of  the  author, 
and  it  would  also  affect  the  originality  of  letters  and  of  memoranda. 
There  would  be  fewer  misunderstandings  through  partial  or  mis- 
information, and  through  it  a  unity  of  purpose  would  have  been 
achieved  with  less  difficulty. 

Altogether,  it  would  seem  that  verification  of  documents  or  let- 
ters as  possessing  "original"  quality  is  now  a  somewhat  hopeless 
task.  The  telephone  has  robbed  the  written  word  of  any  sense  of 
completeness,  and  the  typewriter  has  abolished  the  authority  of 
uniqueness. 
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The  theft  of  the  Scott  manuscript  brought  many  references  to  the 
theft  of  the  "Mona  Lisa"  from  the  Louvre  in  August,  1912.  The 
motive  in  this  case  v^^as  stated  by  the  thief,  v^ho  w^as  an  Italian,  to 
be  in  revenge  for  the  acquisitions  from  Italian  galleries  v^^hich  wtrt 
made  in  Napoleon's  time.  The  thief,  hovi^ever,  v^as  discovered  w^hen 
he  attempted  to  sell  the  painting  in  Florence,  and  except  for  tv^o 
slight  scratches  the  picture  v^as  returned  undamaged  to  its  gallery, 
after  an  absence  of  just  over  a  year.  A  somew^hat  similar  case  was 
the  Gainsborough  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  w^hich 
was  stolen  from  the  Agnew  galleries  in  London  in  May,  1876,  and 
which  was  returned  in  a  room  in  a  Chicago  hotel  to  the  owner 
twenty-five  years  later.  The  negotiations  with  the  thieves  were 
intermittent  and  truly  international,  leading  from  London  to  New 
York  via  Constantinople.  The  picture  was  stolen  for  ransom  and  a 
substantial  reward  was  finally  paid. 

On  the  shelves  in  the  David  Eugene  Smith  library  is  a  compre- 
hensive and  interesting  collection  of  the  pamphlets  concerning  the 
Chevalier  Libri,  whose  personally  conducted  tours  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  made  subsequent  repatriations  a  matter  of 
considerable  delicacy.  Another  well-known  example  of  a  plundered 
library  was  the  Biblioteca  Colombina  of  Seville  from  which  library 
a  number  of  books  and  manuscripts  appeared  in  Paris  for  sale  at 
low  prices  in  1885.  Paulin  Paris  asserted  that  20,000  volumes  had 
been  stolen  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  the  hundred  years 
ending  about  1850  and  that  specimens  of  them  could  be  found  in 
every  book  collection  in  Europe.  About  the  same  time  the  Carpen- 
tras  library  recorded  a  loss  of  1,300  manuscripts,  and  at  Rouen  the 
library  found  230,000  volumes  gone.  These  figures  are  of  course  un- 
certain, since  they  may  refer  to  mutilations  or  loss  of  parts,  but  they 
assuredly  indicate  a  total  migration  of  considerable  size. 

The  title  of  Dr.  James's  intriguing  book.  The  Wanderings  and 
Homes  of  Manuscripts  has  a  suggestion  in  it  that  the  only  real 
home  for  a  manuscript  is  a  national  library  or  the  library  of  a  uni- 
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versity.  The  portability  of  manuscripts  worked  for  their  preserva- 
tion during  the  troubled  years  of  warfare  and  revolution,  and  vol- 
umes drifted  from  country  to  country  across  Europe.  Dr.  James's 
phrase  for  one  manuscript  that  disappeared  from  the  Royal  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  that  it  "strayed  away  somehow,"  could  be  repeated  for 
many  manuscripts.  There  have  been  manuscripts  whose  wander- 
ings have  been  somewhat  casual  and  spontaneous,  and  there  are 
manuscripts  whose  wanderings  have  been  deliberate  and  directed. 
Examples  of  this  can  be  cited  of  very  recent  date.  After  each  Arme- 
nian massacre  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Conybeare  of  Oxford 
used  to  receive  word  from  some  pawnshop  in  Glasgow  that  some 
Armenian  manuscript  had  been  pledged  with  them.  Glasgow  was 
apparently  the  first  port  of  call  for  the  desperate  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  prices  received  by  the  fugitives  for  their  manuscripts 
were  not  inadequate. 

Anything  that  can  be  taken  from  country  to  country  without 
difficulty  can  be  misplaced  without  difficulty.  It  may  be  stored  in 
so  safe  a  place  that  it  is  overlooked  for  years  until  its  very  existence 
is  forgotten.  A  definite  example  of  this  came  this  year  when  the 
Curator  of  Columbiana  found  a  chest  of  King's  College  manu- 
scripts in  a  storeroom  on  the  Campus.  Through  this  the  gap  in 
Trustees'  minutes  during  the  Revolution  has  been  filled,  and  many 
letters  and  documents  of  extraordinary  value  were  discovered. 
These  papers  have  now  been  mounted  and  carefully  recorded. 

The  indexing  of  items  in  the  Columbiana  collection  goes  steadily 
on,  and  each  year  the  collection  is  made  more  available.  One  of  the 
indexes  made  during  the  year  was  an  index  of  Commencement  ad- 
dresses by  graduates.  In  former  times,  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  graduating  classes  read  an  oration  at  Commencement,  and  the 
exercises  consumed  a  whole  day,  the  parents  and  others  taking  a 
respite  at  noon.  These  titles  were  usually  preserved  in  the  news- 
paper accounts  or  in  the  Commencement  programs,  and  they  throw 
an  interesting  light  on  the  times.  John  Jay  (A.B.  1764),  for  ex- 
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ample,  wrote  on  "The  Happiness  and  Advantages  Arising  from  a 
State  of  Peace,"  Gouverneur  Morris  (A.B.  1771)  on  "Love,"  and 
Beverly  Robinson  (A.B.  1773)  w^rote  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  un- 
married on  "The  Happiness  of  a  Connubial  Life." 

Time  spent  on  a  catalogue  or  on  an  index  or  on  a  bibliography  is, 
from  a  library  standpoint,  ever  time  well  spent.  The  reference  libra- 
rian is  compiling  a  record  of  the  various  indexes  and  lists  that  are 
being  made  on  the  Campus,  and  when  this  is  completed,  I  feel  sure 
that  it  will  reveal  an  unexpected  variety  of  activity.  The  biographi- 
cal type  of  index  is  always  profitable,  especially  since  the  biogra- 
phies of  people  difficult  to  find  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  special 
periodicals  that  touch  their  subjects. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  for  example,  to  get  biographical  informa- 
tion on  American  architects  and  artists  who  lived  between  the 
period  of  the  Classic  Revival  and  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1875. 
Low  as  was  the  standard  of  taste  during  this  period  there  were  some 
outstanding  men,  and  interest  in  these  men  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing. The  American  Architect,  the  earliest  American  architectural 
periodical,  did  not  commence  publication  until  1876,  and  therefore 
does  not  give  much  help.  The  result  of  a  check  of  Volumes  I  to  IV 
of  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  is  interesting.  The  check 
was  made  of  professions  of  interest  to  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
the  School  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts  generally.  It  is  strange 
that  no  furniture  designers,  landscape  architects,  city  planners,  or 
interior  decorators  are  to  be  found  in  the  four  volumes  of  this  dic- 
tionary that  are  already  published  and  indexed. 

The  list  of  professions  with  the  numbers  of  individuals  was  as 
follows,  and  the  proportional  representation  is  somewhat  revealing. 

Anthropologists 3  Caricaturists      3 

Antiquarians 5  Clockmaker i 

Archeologists 9  Critic  (art) i 

Architects      21  Designer i 

Art  connoisseurs 2  Engravers      18 

Builders  (bridge) 2  Etchers 4 
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Illustrators 7      Photographers 2 

Lithographers 3      Sculptors 20 

Medalist i      Silversmiths 3 

Painters      72      Typefounders 2 

Pewterer i          Total 183 

The  lives  of  the  architects  should  be  accompanied  by  a  file  of 
their  portraits,  and  it  is  planned  to  attempt  to  secure  these  from 
time  to  time  as  opportunity  offers. 

Among  the  36  books  and  manuscripts  added  to  the  Montgomery 
collection  in  the  School  of  Business  library  during  the  year  have 
been  some  very  interesting  items:  the  report  initialed  by  Stephen 
Monteague  (1623-87),  auditor,  the  publishers'  statement  relating  to 
sales  and  stocks  of  Meredith's  works,  the  account  book  of  William 
Crockford  of  Lewes,  with  its  reference  to  the  Shelley  family,  and 
the  freight  book  of  the  Hudson  River  sloop,  Catey,  1791-94.  With 
interest  in  the  subject  of  accounting  history  becoming  more  appar- 
ent, the  time  seems  appropriate  for  filling  in  gaps  in  this  collection 
and  for  making  it  unquestionably  the  finest  in  this  country.  We  do 
not  need  many  items,  but  those  we  need  are  rather  important. 

The  library  of  the  School  of  Business  sends  out  many  letters  re- 
questing annual  reports,  indentures,  reorganization  plans,  and  simi- 
lar material  that  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  Marvyn  Scudder 
library.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  effective  the  efforts  to  obtain  these 
were,  a  careful  examination  of  the  results  was  made  for  a  period  of 
eight  weeks.  It  was  found  that  to  the  first  letters  sent,  we  received 
50  per  cent  return.  A  second  letter  brought  in  30  per  cent  and  a 
third  letter  brought  in  12  per  cent,  or  a  total  reply  of  98  per  cent, 
which  can  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  showing. 

In  the  law  library,  work  has  steadily  continued  towards  wisdom 
in  expenditure.  Over  2,000  legal  continuations  were  examined  indi- 
vidually from  several  points  of  view,  and  then  a  general  survey 
made  in  order  to  see,  from  a  study  of  the  legal  output  of  the  differ- 
ent countries,  where  our  holdings  were  adequate  and  where  they 
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were  defective.  During  the  last  few  years,  some  seventy  sets  of  for- 
eign continuations  have  been  completed. 

The  law  librarian  has  consistently  attempted  to  make  the  use  of 
the  law  library  easier  to  the  law  student.  Nothing  can  really  take  the 
place  of  personal  experience,  but  it  is  possible  to  direct  this  personal 
experience  so  as  to  avoid  waste  of  time  and  ejff ort.  This  year,  after  a 
preliminary  two-hour  lecture,  attended  by  most  of  the  first  year 
class,  the  librarian,  during  the  succeeding  month,  took  groups  of 
ten  students  through  the  library  each  day,  explaining  the  location 
and  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  legal  literature  needed  by  the  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  chairman  of  the 
moot  court  committee  of  the  Law  School,  a  mimeographed  manual 
of  legal  bibliography  and  briefmaking  was  distributed  to  the  first 
year  class.  This  manual  was  carefully  indexed  as  to  subject,  title, 
and  location  in  the  Library,  and  a  map  appended  showing  where 
the  different  books  were  to  be  found.  The  results  were  evident  from 
the  first,  in  the  lack  of  foolish  questions  and  in  the  more  intelligent 
use  of  the  books. 

In  line  with  a  desire  to  improve  the  reference  and  legal  bibliog- 
raphy side  of  the  work  in  the  law  library,  an  experienced  bibli- 
ographer came  to  us  from  Harvard  at  the  beginning  of  the  past 
year.  Mr.  Thorne  put  in  much  earnest  work,  and  I  trust  that  his 
year  with  us  will  prove  of  use  to  him  in  his  new  position  as  librarian 
of  the  Northwestern  University  Law  School. 

The  transfer  of  the  music  library  to  more  commodious  quarters 
was  completed  and  has  given  much  relief.  It  is  now  possible  to 
study  there  without  interruption  or  confusion.  A  smaller  room  in- 
side the  library  is  now  a  separate  study  and  it  contains  the  reference 
collection  of  music,  collections  of  complete  works,  Denkinaler,  full 
orchestral  scores,  and  a  large  cabinet  for  the  Seidl  collection  of 
orchestral  parts.  Shelves  for  the  books  and  drawers  for  the  phono- 
graph records  are  in  the  larger  room,  and  the  arrangement  has 
worked  out  well. 
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Much  use  has  been  made  of  the  Chinese  room  in  the  Library,  and 
the  number  of  readers  has  risen  although  there  are  fewer  students 
enrolled.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  catalogue 
cards  have  been  made  and  filed  for  the  1,759  new  volumes  received. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  of  the  282  volumes  in  Chinese  that  were 
received  as  gifts  during  the  year,  a  very  large  proportion  was  sent 
to  us  by  Chinese  students  who  have  used  the  room,  and  remem- 
bered it. 

During  the  past  year,  no  new  purchases  have  been  made  for  the 
Library  collection  of  Greek  papyri.  The  volume  of  tax  lists  and  re- 
ceipts of  various  kinds  from  the  town  of  Theadelphia  in  Egypt, 
published  in  1932  by  Professors  Clinton  W.  Keyes  and  W.  L.  Wes- 
termann,  has  met  with  favorable  comment  by  reviewers  in  various 
countries.  One  fact  established  by  the  editors  seems  to  have  struck 
a  responsive,  if  rather  melancholy,  chord.  The  poll-tax  list  of  Thea- 
delphia showed  only  a  5!^  per  cent  ratio  of  arrears  in  128-129  A.D., 
but  about  twenty-five  years  later  the  ratio  of  partial  arrears  of  this 
tax  was  30  per  cent,  and  the  complete  arrears  ran  to  20  per  cent. 
The  editors  were  unable  to  determine  whether  this  represented  a 
condition  of  depression  local  to  Theadelphia  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  or  general  in  Egypt  and  perhaps  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Professor  Westermann,  with  the  collaboration  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sayre  Hasenoehrl,  and  with  financial  support  furnished  by  the  Uni- 
versity Council  for  Research  in  the  Humanities,  has  in  press  a  com- 
plete volume  of  59  documents  datable  in  the  years  258-248  B.C., 
which  came  from  the  files  of  a  business  manager  and  trader  named 
Zenon.  He  was  a  Greek  from  lower  Asia  Minor  who  operated,  at 
first  in  Palestine,  then  in  Egypt,  for  some  twenty  years.  This  group 
of  letters  and  accounts  is  highly  important  for  the  business  and 
social  history  of  antiquity.  The  Zenon  documents  of  the  Columbia 
group  are  of  all  kinds.  One  letter  recommending  a  young  Greek  to 
Zenon  contains  the  request  that  Zenon  head  a  group  of  men  who 
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are  to  make  up  a  loan  to  start  him  on  his  career.  It  ends  with  the 
significant  comment  that  Zenon  will  see  what  kind  of  man  he  is 
from  the  clothes  which  he  wears.  About  1,200  documents  from 
Zenon's  files  have  been  published,  chiefly  from  the  University  of 
Florence,  the  Cairo  Museum,  and  Michigan  University.  The  docu- 
ments of  Zenon  remaining  unpublished  in  the  Columbia  Library 
collection  will  eventually  require  another  complete  volume,  which 
will  carry  the  history  of  the  activities  of  this  efficient  Greek  orga- 
nizer from  the  year  248  B.C.  down  to  a  period  some  eight  years 
later. 

The  catalogue  department  reports  very  favorably  on  the  results 
of  the  Dick  mimeograph.  The  output  of  catalogue  cards  when  the 
mimeograph  is  used  is  an  average  of  53 1^  per  hour  as  compared 
with  13  }/i  cards  per  hour  when  typewritten.  The  average  cost  of 
a  mimeographed  card  is  about  $.01^  and  of  a  typewritten  card, 
$.03.  Added  advantages  are  that  the  cards  are  uniformly  good  look- 
ing and  the  clerical  assistants  are  relieved  of  much  monotonous 
typing  and  revising. 

During  the  year,  an  index  was  made  to  the  collection  of  first 
numbers  of  magazines  and  periodicals  that  the  Library  acquired  two 
years  ago.  There  are  488  first  issues  bound  up  into  28  volumes.  In 
these  is  to  be  found  embodied  disappointment  in  a  proportion  that 
probably  could  be  surpassed  only  by  the  files  of  a  government  pat- 
ent office.  The  launching  of  a  new  magazine  is  most  frequently, 
perhaps,  the  result  of  a  consuming  urge  to  self-expression.  Occa- 
sionally, of  course,  a  magazine  is  started  by  an  enthusiast  who  is 
possessed  by  the  belief  in  a  golden  opportunity  for  a  corner  in  a 
new  idea.  These  spastic  energies  certainly  do  bring  work  to  the 
printer  and  the  papermaker;  but  the  field  of  periodicals  is  one  plen- 
tifully marked  with  graves.  There  are  a  few  cases  where  periodicals 
have  passed  away  through  hardening  of  the  arteries,  but  the  great- 
est mortality  comes  in  the  early  issues.  Improper  nourishment  by 
parents,  and  unwise  departures  from  a  rigid  schedule  and  a  definite 
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program  of  conduct,  bring  about  a  languidness  in  general  tone  and 
dull  the  desire  to  continue  to  exist.  The  magazine  fades  away  from 
the  bookstalls  and  into  the  libraries. 

In  April,  1933,  the  first  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Columbiana 
was  issued  by  the  association  known  as  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
of  Columbia  University.  This  association  was  started  on  November 
8,  1928,  to  be  a  simple  organization  of  those  who  were  already  giv- 
ing of  time  and  effort  and  money  to  the  good  of  the  Library.  The 
Bibliotheca  Columbiana  is  not  intended  to  be  an  organ  of  publicity, 
but  it  will  be  edited  as  a  convenient  means  of  keeping  the  Friends 
of  the  Library  informed  of  the  activities  of  the  University  Library 
and  particularly  of  any  new  accessions  which  have  come  as  gifts 
from  any  of  the  Friends.  Membership  in  the  Association  is  by  in- 
vitation and  without  dues. 

An  interesting  opportunity  afforded  itself  at  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  1931-32,  to  check  up  progress  in  the  rare  book  depart- 
ment in  the  two  years  since  it  was  established.  In  the  Publishers' 
Wee}{ly,  Mr.  Paul  Johnston  published  a  check  list  of  150  volumes 
chosen  as  an  introductory  study  of  the  history  of  printing,  typogra- 
phy, and  bookmaking.  Five  libraries  were  cited :  Newberry  Library, 
New  York  Public  Library,  Boston  Public  Library,  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library,  and  Columbia  University  Library.  One  hundred  and 
ten  volumes  out  of  these  150  selected  books  were  in  this  department 
of  the  Library;  since  then,  many  of  the  remaining  gaps  have  been 
filled. 

Some  real  progress  has  been  made  in  our  library  binding.  This 
improvement  of  the  regular  work  is  the  result  of  a  persistent  if  not 
obstinate  supervision  of  the  materials  used  for  binding,  the  manner 
of  their  selection  and  combination,  and  the  quality  and  arrange- 
ment of  lettering  on  the  back.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  a 
stylebook  of  some  forty  numbered  models  is  now  in  use  and 
through  it,  entirely  durable  and  fitting,  yet  quite  attractive  bindings 
can  be  had  very  easily.  Rebinding  is  done  with  a  greater  respect 
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and  regard  for  the  date  of  issue  of  the  book  and  the  probable  style 
of  its  original  binding.  The  price  of  such  work,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  still  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  usual  style  of  binding,  but 
it  is  a  justifiable  experiment.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  higher 
standard  could  not  be  set  for  all  bindings  without  additional  cost. 
Library  bindings  do  not  have  to  be  unattractive  and  improvement 
only  requires  proper  instruction  and  effective  cooperation  among 
librarians. 

At  the  end  of  the  academic  year  the  twelfth  annual  conference  on 
printing  education  was  held  at  Columbia  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Library  was  asked  to  prepare  an  exhibition  which  would  be 
a  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  conference,  and  would  show  at 
the  same  time,  something  of  the  regular  work  that  is  going  on  at 
Columbia  in  the  field  of  the  arts  of  the  books.  The  program  of  the 
conference  was  devoted  to  the  appreciation  of  printing  and  the  pro- 
motion, among  teachers  of  printing,  of  a  viewpoint  that  has  hither- 
to been  somewhat  neglected.  This  is  exactly  the  viewpoint  which 
is  being  steadily  encouraged  at  Columbia  University  through 
courses  in  the  School  of  Library  Service  and  the  rare  book  depart- 
ment of  the  Library,  and  compliance  with  this  request  of  the  com- 
mittee planning  the  conference  fell  naturally  to  the  rare  book  de- 
partment. After  much  deliberation  it  seemed  clear  that  the  most 
useful  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  bring  together  some  outstand- 
ing publications  about  the  various  branches  of  book  art  into  an  ex- 
hibition that  would  be  representative,  and  also  to  print  with  special 
care  an  annotated  list  that  would  be  given  to  conference  members. 
The  title  Fifty  Bookj  about  Bookjnahjng  was  selected.  Thanks 
should  be  given  to  all  those  whose  generous  assistance  made  this 
catalogue  possible,  notably  Mr.  Gustav  Stresow  for  the  designing, 
the  Bauer  Type  Foundry  for  the  Weiss  types  used,  the  Japan  Paper 
Company  for  supplying  the  text  and  cover  papers,  and  the  George 
Grady  Press  for  hand  composition,  presswork,  and  binding.  Many 
requests  have  since  come  in  for  copies  of  the  little  volume,  which 
obviously  has  found  a  welcome  for  itself. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  the  Chair  for  Jewish  History,  Litera- 
ture, and  Institutions  on  the  Miller  Foundation  in  1930,  the  Library 
has  considerably  increased  its  collections  in  the  field  of  Jewish 
studies,  including  Hebraica  as  well  as  Judaica.  Professor  Baron  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  in  deciding  on  questions  of 
scope  and  policy.  His  aim  has  been  a  double  one:  to  increase  the 
existing  Hebrew  collections  so  as  to  accumulate  a  good  working 
library  for  research  students,  and  to  develop  the  facilities  of  the 
Library  for  scholars  doing  research  work  in  specific  fields  through 
the  acquisition  of  manuscripts  and  rare  prints. 

A  brief  report  on  the  acquisitions  of  the  last  three  years  will  serve 
as  an  indication  of  the  progress  made.  The  Library  has  acquired  in 
this  period  more  than  three  thousand  printed  works.  Among  the 
rarer  works  three  Incunabula  and  a  large  number  of  sixteenth- 
century  editions  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

A  large  collection  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  has  been  recently 
purchased  from  Rabbi  David  Fraenkel  of  Vienna.  In  addition  to 
650  manuscripts  in  Hebrew  characters,  over  twenty  manuscripts 
written  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Greek 
furnish  information,  hitherto  unavailable,  as  to  various  phases  of 
Jewish  history  and  literature. 

There  are  several  manuscript  fragments  of  the  Old  Testament, 
written  on  vellum  and  dating  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ries. One  fragment  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  written  on  vellum  in 
the  tenth  century  and  another  similar  manuscript  from  the  fifteenth 
century  belong  to  the  greater  rarities  in  this  field.  There  are  also 
Talmud  commentaries  written  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  which  are  of  considerable  significance.  In  the  large  collec- 
tion of  Jewish  liturgies  are  prayer  books  or  fragments  thereof  from 
Babylon,  Bagdad,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Yemen,  and 
copies  of  prayers  and  hymns  that  have  been  hitherto  unknown  are 
contained  in  them. 

The  equally  large  collection  of  writings  in  philosophy  which  can 
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include  ethics,  mysticism,  medicine,  and  natural  sciences,  contains 
a  number  of  extremely  valuable  items.  For  example,  a  large  manu- 
script on  vellum  containing  a  collection  of  Kabbalistic  vi^orks  was 
written,  according  to  two  colophons,  which  appear  to  be  authentic, 
by  one  Moses  Barzilai  in  the  years  5085-5105  (1325-45).  Curiously, 
it  contains  at  the  end  a  contract,  dated  5165  (1405)  which  states 
that  this  volume  was  sold  by  one  Jacob  Albakar  for  twenty-six  gold 
ducats.  In  the  field  of  history  and  historical  documents,  there  are  a 
number  of  community  books,  minutes,  registers,  private  letters,  and 
local  court  decisions  from  Italy,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Russia,  and  Po- 
land. Over  forty  marriage  licenses  written  on  vellum  and  beauti- 
fully illuminated  threw  considerable  light  on  the  family  history  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  manuscripts  pertaining 
to  Hebrew  lexicography  and  philology  and  to  rabbinic  law  and 
homiletics  are  of  equal  importance. 

One  special  part  of  the  Miller  collection  that  has  its  own  interest 
is  a  section  that  covers  Jewish  communal  life  in  Greece  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  printed  catalogue  of  this 
section  lists  eighty  manuscripts  and  forty  printed  volumes. 

The  annual  list  of  Master  s  Essays  was  prepared  and  printed.  This 
has  proved  its  utility  for  it  is  the  only  guide  to  many  hours  of  serious 
work. 

It  was  decided  that  for  the  sake  of  economy  the  University  Bib- 
liography for  1932  would  not  be  issued  in  printed  form.  However, 
in  order  to  preserve  continuity  of  record,  the  usual  request  was 
made  to  officers  that  they  send  in  lists  of  their  publications  during 
the  year  1932.  Replies  to  this  are  filed  and  kept  for  reference  in  the 
Columbiana  room. 

By  the  system  of  interlibrary  loans  1,244  volumes  were  lent  to  191 
libraries  and  281  volumes  were  borrowed  from  42  libraries.  Besides 
this,  224  volumes  were  borrowed  by  us  from  scientific  libraries  in 
the  city,  of  which  number  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory lent  us  109. 
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In  the  bindery,  leaves  were  cut  in  9,010  volumes;  book  pockets 
were  affixed  in  the  back  of  41,103  volumes;  bookplates  were  affixed 
in  front  covers  of  76,945  volumes ;  and  new  book  cards  were  made 
for  1,517  volumes.  The  income  from  fines  for  lost  books  and  belated 
returns  amounted  to  $1,778.52  and  photostat  work  brought  in 
$1,448.87. 

There  were  twenty-two  showings  of  different  issues  of  the  Yale 
University  films. 

The  exhibition  in  Avery  library  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

]uly  McKim  Fellowship.  School  of  Architecture. 

Photographs  of  Persian  Islamic  architecture.  (Pope.) 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  The  fifty  books  of  the  year. 
October  Sir   Walter   Scott   Commemorative   Exhibition.    (Manuscripts, 

first  editions,  etc.) 
November     Drawings  and  water  colors  by  students  and  Faculty  of  the 

School  of  Architecture. 
January  and  Exhibition  of  water  colors  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  W.  T, 

February        Armstrong,  P.  A.  Bezy,  and  R.  M.  Krob. 
March  Architectural  classics. 

Exhibition  of  works  of  scientists  from  Copernicus  to  Einstein. 
April  Sketches  by  Howard  Bahr. 

Exhibition  of  modern  color  reproductions  of  paintings.     Ar- 
ranged primarily  for  students  in  Contemporary  Civilization, 
Columbia  College. 
Annual  photographic  exhibition  of  the  Columbia  University 
Camera  Club. 
May  Exhibition    of    finger-paintings    by    Stuart    Maclaren    Shaw, 

F.A.A.R. 
Exhibition  of  student  work,  water  colors,  charcoal,  and  pencil 

sketches. 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 
June  Sketches  in  water  color,  pencil,  and  charcoal  by  students  of  the 

School  of  Architecture. 
Thesis  and  Schermerhorn  Fellowship  Competition.  School  of 
Architecture. 

The  record  of  gifts  to  the  University  Library  is  again  gratefully 
set  down.  Sums  of  money  were  given  for  specific  purposes  by: 
Dr.  Charles  V.  Paterno,  for  the  Paterno  library $186 
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Reverend  Acton  Griscom,  for  the  Joan  of  Arc  collection  . 
Colonel  R.  H.  Montgomery,  for  the  Montgomery  library 
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I250 
250 


From  officers  of  the  University  we  have  received  the  following 
jif  ts : 

Lemuel  C.  Dillenback     ...  i 

James  C.  Egbert 15 

Kathleen  T.  Eldridge    ...  4 

Haven  Emerson 50 

Frank  C.  Erb 2 

F.  Ettari 416 

Herbert  E.  Evans 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal  .... 

James  K.  Finch 

Colin  G.  Fink 

Meyer  Finkelstein 

G.  L.  Foster 83 

Frederick  P.  Gay 376 

John  L.  Gerig i 

William  J.  Gies 2,424 

Frederick  A.  Goetze  ....  2 

Luther  C.  Goodrich     ....  3 

Louis  H.  Gray 30 

Evarts  B.  Greene 126 

H.  J.  C.  Grierson 

Fanchon  Hart 

Philip  M.  Hayden  ..... 

Selig  Hecht 

Joseph  F.  Hudnut 

Robert  E.  Hume 2 

A.  V,  Williams  Jackson  ...  3 

James  W.  Jobling 178 

Douglas  W.  Johnson  ....  6 

R.  Kingsley 23 

Sydney  Kramer i 

George  F.  Laidlaw^ 36 

4 
211 

5 

24 


President    Nicholas     Murray 

Buder                        .... 

1,388 

Small  American  flag  carried 

by  Admiral  Byrd  to  the 

South  Pole  and  his  letter 

Henry  V.  Arny 

2 

Harry  M.  Ayres 

I 

Charles  S.  Baldwin     .... 

175 

Joseph  W.  Barker 

74 

Adriaan  J.  Barnouw  .... 

14 

Louis  Bauman 

44 

Charles  P.  Berkey 

2 

Albin  H.  Beyer 

2 

Dino  Bigongiari 

M 

Ralph  H.  Blanchard  .... 

7 

William  A.  Boring 

I 

John  B.  Brebner 

I 

Irving  H.  Brow^n 

I 

Roscoe  C.  Brow^n 

I 

Wendell  T.  Bush     ..... 

66 

Eliza  R.  Buder 

18 

William  Campbell 

35 

Matthew  N.  Chappell     .    .    . 

4 

Charles  F.  Claar 

I 

Donald  L.  Clark 

5 

Grover  Clark 

21 

Hans  T.  Clarke 

159 

Samuel  Cochran 

1^5 

Lester  R.  Cohen 

I 

Arthur  P.  Coleman 

2 

John  J.  Coss 

II 

David  Costello 

3 

John  W.  Cunlifle 

2 

William   Darrach 

476 

Francis  Deak 

2 

John  Dewey 

i>543 

Walter  C.  Langsam     .    .    . 

Frederic  S.  Lee 

Hellmut  Lehmann-Haupt 
Harold  J.  Leonard  .  .  .  . 
Robert  L.  Levy 
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Samuel  M.  Lindsay 
Charles  S.  Littell  .  . 
Henry  C.  Lovis 

2  vols,  of  journals 
Robert  S.  Lynd     .    . 
Howard  L.  McBain 
Roswell  C.  McCrea 
F.  C.  McCurdy 
Joseph  D.  McGoldrick 
Rustin  Mcintosh 
Ralph  H.  McKee     . 
Roswell  Magill    .    . 
Clarence  A.  Manning 
Ralph  Marcus  .    .    . 
Howard  R.  Marraro 
Walton   Martin    .    . 
John  B.  Moore     .    . 
O.  S.  Morgan  .    .    . 
Isadore  G.  Mudge  . 
Adelaide  Nutting    . 
Paul  H.  Nystrom   . 
William  I.  Orchard 
Frank  A.  Patterson 
Cyrus  H.  Peake  .    . 
Edward  D.  Perry 
Guiseppe  Prezzolini 
Willard  C.  Rappleye 
Irving  W.  Raymond 
Thomas  T.  Read 
Max  Rios  Rios  .    . 
Ceroid  T.  Robinson 
Frank  A.  Ross     .    . 
Margaret  Roys     .    . 


I 

2 
2 

50 
I 
I 

3 
6 

2 

2 
6 

5 

8 

3 

2 
2 

58 
I 
I 

99 

7 

405 

153 
I 

7 
7 
I 

I 


Ralph  L.  Rusk 

Albin  Russman 

Herbert  W.  Schneider  .  .  . 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  .  .  . 
William  R.  Shepherd  .... 

James  T.  Shotwell 

Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch  .    . 

Walter  I.  Slichter 

Eugene  D.  Smith 

Archibald  H.  Stockder  .    .    . 

T,  Clinton  Taylor 

Milton  H.  Thomas 

Frederick  Tilney 

Norman  E.  Titus 

Rene  E.  G.  Vaillant  .... 
Frederick  T.  Van  Beuren,  Jr. 

La  Rue  Van  Hook 

Gustave  L.  Van  Roosbroeck  . 

John  B.  Walker 

Raymond  M.  Weaver     .    .    . 

Henry  W.  Wells 

Allen  O.  Whipple 

Horatio  B.  Williams  .... 
Charles  C.  Williamson  .  .  . 
Edmund  B.  Wilson    .    .    .    . 

Ben  D.  Wood 

Francis  C.  Wood 

Robert  S.  Woodworth   .    .    . 

Helen  H.  Yerkes 

Frances  A.  Yorn 

Clarence  H.  Young  .... 
J.  Enrique  Zanetti 


From  divisions  of  the  University: 

Babies'  Hospital 

Casa  Italiana 

Columbia  Optometric  Association  .    .    . 

Columbia  University  Press 

Neurological  Department 

Practice  of  Medicine  Department  .    .    . 
Presbyterian  Hospital 


15 

3 

19 

102 

3 
6 

3 

15 

I 

I 

I 

3 

441 

175 
225 

393 

4 

10 

309 

I 

32 

30 

183 

74 
176 

75 
17 
60 

3 

2 

7 

2 


42 
II 

5 
209 
125 

574 
25 
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School  of  Nursing 74 

The  Loubat  Prize  Committee 10 

Women's  Faculty  Club 13 

Publishing  houses  sent  us  the  following: 

William  Abbatt i 

Douglas  Cleverdon i 

Continental  Typefounders  Association 4 

Curwen  Press 3 

A.  B.  Dick  Mimeograph  Company 6 

Doubleday  Doran  and  Company 7 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 54 

Otto  Harrassowitz 16 

Paul  Hoeber,  Inc 310 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie 49 

The  Marchbanks  Press 3 

Medical  Journal  and  Record — London 172 

Middlesex  Hospital  Press — London 32 

Mergenthaler  Linotype 35 

Nartinus  Nijhoff 4 

Social  Science  Abstracts 176 

B.  F.  Stevens  and  Brown,  Ltd 5 

From  governmental  sources  and  from  organizations : 

British  Library  of  Information 46 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 28 

Chinese — Consulate  General 5 

Lysol  Company 238 

Mayo  Clinic 121 

Rockefeller  Foundation 6 

Waring,  Chapman  and  Farquhar I3243 

From  libraries  and  other  institutions : 

American  Mathematical  Society 43 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 25 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 16 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 95 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 95 

Galway,  Ireland — Library 5 

Hispanic  Society  of  America 2 

Journal  of  Philosophy 75 
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Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 3 

Library  of  Congress 47 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 5 

Princeton  University  Library 38 

Rhode  Island  Medical  Society 11 

Union  Theological  Seminary 454 

Individual  donors  to  whom  our  gratitude  is  due: 

Columbiana: 
H.  R.  Burt 

MSS.  scores  of  In  Vanity  Fair  and  Cleopatra  by  Donald  McGregor        38 
Irving  Simon 

8  diplomas  and  certificates  awarded  to  Professor  Harry  Thurston 
Peck. 
Through  the  President's  office 

Proof  for  a  second  edition  of  Samuel  Johnson's  Noetica  bought  from 
C.  T.  Johnson  of  Hartford 

From  the  library  of  Professor  John  W.  Burgess 1,200 

From  the  library  of  Bashford  Dean 24 

From  the  library  of  T.  H.  Gronwall 24 

From  the  library  of  James  F.  Kemp 2 

From  the  library  of  M.  Allen  Starr 26 

From  the  library  of  Roberts  Walker 26 

From  the  library  of  Justin  E.  Abbott i>i55 

Dorothy  Abel 

3,500  volumes  of  Russian  literature  from  the  library  of  her  husband 

Dr.  Samuel  Abel 3,500 

W.  L.  Bogert 68 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bush 6 

W.  L.  Chiang 

31  volumes  on  municipal  government  and  different  administrative 

reports  on  Chinese  municipalities 3^ 

Edward  and  Clarence  Epstean 331 

F.  W.  Goudy 

4  type  specimens  and  2  books 6 

Acton  Griscom 7 

C.  C.  Kalbfleisch ^7 

Dr.  Doran's  Their  Majesties'  Servants,  annals  of  the  English  stage, 
sheets  in  Solander  cases  with  about  600  views,  portraits  and  so 
forth  inserted,  2  volumes  in  8 
Ed.  I.  Lichtenberg 5° 
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T.  O.  Mabbott 2 

Dr.  Madge  C.  L.  McGuiness                    256 

V.  H.  Manning 460 

Frank  Marcham i 

C.  G.  Massa 19 

W.  T.  Money 70 

Tsz  Nzong  Ng 

34  volumes  on  Chinese  novels  and  short  stories 34 

G.  A.  PfeifEer 

Collection  of  books  on  chess  to  be  called  the  Paul  Morphy  chess  col- 
lection    225 

Dr.  Mary  L.  H.  Snow 8,900 

James  Marshall  Stuart 

Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  7  volumes;   Quadrupeds  of  North 

America,  3  volumes 10 

Elizabeth  Thomas 165 

Helen  Wells 24 

The  general  statistics  of  the  University  Library  are  as  follows : 

Accessions. 

Volumes  added: 

General  Library  and  departments 28,229 

School  of  Law 7^3)^9 

School  of  Medicine 2,281 

Avery  Library 561 

Barnard  College 2,853 

Teachers  College 55534 

College  of  Pharmacy 282 

Total 47jI29 

Total  of  volumes  in  University  Libraries  June  30,  1933  .    .    .    1,405,518 

Gifts: 

Pamphlets  and  volumes 45jI32 

Exchanges: 

Pieces  received 75565 

Pieces  sent  out 18,261 

Total 25,826 

Orders  placed 10,525 

Serials  checked 66,827 
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Cataloguing. 

Cards  made  and  filed: 

General  Library 7454^3 

Departments 42,718 

Barnard  College 45497 

Law  Library 26,256 

Medical  Library 6,169 

Replaced  (including  law) i5>7ii 

Depository 50,129 

Autograph  letter  file 1,284 

Total 221,227 

Volumes  catalogued 42,858 

Volumes  recatalogued  or  transferred 22,899 

Volumes  lost  or  withdrawn i>97i 

Binding. 

In  Library  bindery: 

Volumes  repaired 6,002 

Pamphlets  bound 16,793 

Total 22,795 

Outside  of  Library: 

Volumes  bound  and  rebound 25,781 

Total 48,576 

Circulation. 

Volumes  supplied  from  loan  desk,  including  renewals  .    .    .  204,481 

Volumes  in  libraries,  loaned  and  used 1,929,694 

Total  recorded  use  of  libraries 2,134,175 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roger  Howson, 
Librarian  of  the  University 
June  50,  /pjj 


REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

JUNE  I,  1932  TO  MAY  3 1,   I933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  record  of  the  work  of  the 
Appointments  OflSce  from  June  i,  1932,  to  May  31,  1933. 

Since  the  four  years  of  the  depression  behind  us  have  created 
many  new  and  complex  problems  in  the  work  of  the  Appointments 
OflSce,  it  is  both  necessary  and  advantageous  before  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  past  year  to  point  out  briefly  the  immediate  effect  the 
economic  distress  has  had  upon  what  we  have  tried  to  accomplish 
at  Columbia  in  aiding  our  graduates  and  students.  In  this  way,  we 
may  make  clear,  possibly,  some  significant  defects  in  our  educa- 
tional system  and  at  the  same  time  chart  for  the  future  a  more 
advantageous  course  in  our  educational  endeavors,  primarily  in 
personnel  work.  During  the  past  academic  year  especially  have 
these  problems  become  more  complex  and  intensified. 

In  the  years  prior  to  1930,  when  there  were  ample  opportunities 
open  to  college  men  and  women,  the  chief  concern  in  full-time 
placement  was  to  discourage  the  tendency  of  graduates  to  accept 
"just  anything"  and  to  encourage,  instead,  the  planning  for  a 
future  which,  through  a  deliberately  considered  choice,  might  give 
promise  of  the  most  satisfaction  by  the  time  the  applicants  had 
reached  their  fullest  development.  During  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  however,  the  two  urgent  needs  on  the  part  of  graduates  have 
been  first,  a  job  which  would  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  living 
and,  second,  much  more  diflScult  of  fulfillment,  a  chance  to  secure 
experience  in  a  chosen  field  looking  toward  the  future  when  jobs 
might  be  more  plentiful. 

When  a  tabulated  report  is  set  up  of  the  number  of  applicants 
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registered  and  the  number  of  jobs  filled  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
parity between  the  two,  which  in  point  of  fact  is  not  true,  for  a 
large  number  of  students  and  graduates  are  assisted  in  various 
ways  impossible  of  tabulation,  but  which  represent  real  help.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  for  example,  of  the  approximately  6,000  gradu- 
ates registered  for  full-time  jobs,  this  report  shows  that  fewer  than 
300  have  been  placed.  This  means  that  there  were  received  that 
number  of  inquiries  which  were  successfully  filled.  Yet  the  major- 
ity of  all  these  registrants  have  in  some  way  been  adjusted,  even 
though  sometimes  only  temporarily. 

The  task  of  registration  itself  during  recent  years  has  been  an 
increasingly  arduous  one.  In  the  past  it  was  a  question  of  discover- 
ing the  graduate's  main  interest  or  specialization,  and  his  allied 
interests  also,  so  that  if  he  were  a  versatile  individual  several  fields 
could  be  suggested  in  which  he  might  be  almost  equally  success- 
ful. He  was  given  information  of  places  where  he  might  apply  and 
in  many  cases  contacts  were  made  for  him.  During  the  depression, 
although  some  candidates  have  appreciated  ahead  of  time  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  found  in  their  special  field,  and  realizing 
the  need  of  securing  something  to  provide  food  and  shelter,  have 
asked  for  "just  anything,"  others  have  come  in  hopefully,  think- 
ing that  the  depression  had  not  seriously  affected  persons  with  a 
specialized  training.  These  have  had  to  be  informed  about  existing 
conditions.  It  has  been  a  revelation  to  discover  how  helpless  people 
can  be  in  knowing  how  to  help  themselves.  One  might  well  expect 
the  new  graduate  with  his  first  degree  to  feel  some  shock  in  the 
transference  from  an  academic  world  to  a  commercial  or  profes- 
sional one,  but  it  is  disheartening  to  see  the  former  graduate, 
although  he  may  have  found  his  first  position  with  ease,  so  much 
at  a  loss  in  trying  to  make  a  new  contact.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  him  in  his  chosen  field,  and  he  must  look  for 
opportunities  in  new  spheres  of  activity,  often  distinctly  disagree- 
able, outside  of  his  trained  abilities.  Although  the  new  graduates 
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Still  are  our  main  interest  and  responsibility,  attention  has  been 
forcefully  drawn  to  this  older  group  now  out  of  employment, 
which,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  includes  a  number  of  former 
employers  who  have  called  upon  us  often  in  former  years  when 
they  had  positions  to  offer. 

Day  after  day,  lists  of  possible  fields  of  work  and  occupations 
that  the  candidate  might  be  suited  for  have  been  studied  to  give 
him  some  idea  of  the  firms  in  these  fields,  and  suggestions  have 
been  made  or  directions  given  to  aid  him  in  finding  printed  mate- 
rial where  further  helpful  information  might  be  found,  as  for 
instance  regarding  civil  service  positions.  The  names  of  schools 
which  give  free  instruction  in  vocational  subjects,  such  as  stenog- 
raphy, typing,  and  accounting,  have  been  suggested.  Candidates 
have  been  shown  where  to  get  lists  of  possible  employers  and  even 
how  to  write  letters  of  application.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  see 
how  many  of  such  efforts  have  produced  results. 

One  can  readily  understand  that  a  wealth  of  information  must 
be  drawn  upon  in  advising  candidates.  Graduates  in  the  pro- 
fessions, such  as  psychology  and  chemistry,  or  in  other  fields  of 
research,  may  want  to  know  how  to  find  institutions  of  good 
standing  for  volunteer  jobs.  In  positions  where  maintenance  only 
is  given  they  sometimes  need  advice  in  budgeting  their  resources 
for  the  year,  so  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
gain  experience.  More  urgent  situations  in  addition  call  for  resource- 
fulness, tact,  indeed,  patience.  Persons  who  have  always  held  well- 
paid  jobs  often  have  to  be  induced  to  accept  openings  which  seem 
both  unpromising  and  unfruitful,  but  which  will  at  least  help  them 
to  exist  and  keep  them  from  complete  discouragement.  In  many 
instances  contacts  have  been  made  with  unemployment  relief  insti- 
tutions for  persons  who,  having  spent  the  last  penny,  could  not 
find  work  and  did  not  know  where  to  go.  In  this  connection  it  has 
often  been  necessary  to  persuade  the  candidate  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  accepting  any  kind  of  help.  Again,  in  some  cases  applicants  must 
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be  directed  to  convalescent  homes  to  be  built  up  in  health  before 
undertaking  to  hold  a  position.  It  has  seemed  a  duty  to  knov^^ 
where  to  send  a  destitute  person  when  no  assistance  could  be 
offered.  Many  times  those  from  outside  New  York  have  been 
urged  to  return  home. 

In  almost  every  case,  registering  a  candidate  during  the  past  year 
meant  inquiring  about  his  training,  his  experience,  and  his  finan- 
cial condition.  In  many  cases  a  temporary  job,  sometimes  merely 
a  residence  position  which  provided  room  and  board  but  left  time 
to  look  for  a  more  permanent  connection  or  to  prepare  further  for 
one,  or  a  position  that  paid  a  small  salary  but  gave  experience,  has 
saved  the  applicant  from  what  might  have  proved  a  real  tragedy. 

Do  these  problems  arise  because  of  a  breakdown  of  a  social 
order?  Have  other  phases  of  society,  different  from  that  repre- 
sented by  our  college  graduates,  been  likewise  affected?  Or  is  it 
our  educational  system  which  is  to  blame  ?  These  are  real  questions, 
and  they  require  the  direct  attention  of  statesmen  and  educators. 

Likewise  in  the  student  placement  work,  the  emphasis  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  changed  from  the  filling  of  jobs  and 
advising  as  to  vocational  opportunities  to  the  giving  of  counsel  and 
information  of  many  kinds  to  help  the  student  find  a  way  to  tide 
him  over  an  immediate  emergency.  And  only  those  connected 
directly  with  the  administration  of  aid  to  students  can  fully  realize 
the  increasingly  difficult  problems  which  are  now  presenting  them- 
selves. On  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  the  almost  complete  disap- 
pearance of  employment  opportunities  coming  to  us  from  the 
many  sources  in  and  around  New  York  City  which  furnished  the 
main  support  for  the  "work  your  way  through  college"  era  of 
the  1920's,  while,  at  the  same  time,  demands  from  students  who 
need  help  have  increased  enormously. 

Not  many  years  ago,  it  was  a  scramble  to  fill  all  the  jobs  offered 
to  students.  Time  was  largely  taken  up  in  efforts  to  locate  men 
who,  in  addition  to  meeting  requirements  called  for  in  training  and 
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experience,  had  the  right  hours  free  from  classroom  schedules  to 
fit  the  job — and  to  find  them  quickly  enough — for  part-time  jobs 
in  the  main  require  immediate  filling.  The  chief  concern  was  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  employer  so  that  he  would  remember 
the  oflBce  as  a  source  of  satisfactory  and  reliable  supply.  Whenever 
possible,  a  job  was  found  for  the  student  which,  in  addition  to  giv- 
ing him  the  necessary  money  to  finance  his  study  without  en- 
croaching too  much  upon  his  free  time  for  the  good  of  his  scholar- 
ship and  well-being,  might  offer  some  experience  in  the  chosen 
field  he  looked  forward  to  entering  upon  graduation,  or  in  the 
case  of  one  undecided  as  to  his  future  work,  those  opportunities 
which  would  help  him  to  orient  himself  in  different  fields  and  so 
lead  him  toward  a  judicious  choice  of  a  vocation.  During  the  last 
three  years  ideals  for  vocationally  aimed  placements  of  necessity 
have  been  gradually  relinquished,  until  now  circumstances  pre- 
vent consideration  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  any  need  but 
the  mere  necessities  of  academic  life — room,  board,  and  tuition. 

As  in  the  case  of  graduates,  interviewing  students  is  an  exacting 
process.  Not  only  must  the  student's  training,  experience,  and  other 
qualifications  for  work  be  ascertained,  but,  more  important,  the 
extent  of  his  need  gauged  as  accurately  as  possible,  to  determine  in 
the  light  of  his  work  qualifications,  his  scholastic  capacity,  his 
physical  stamina,  his  emotional  make-up,  his  "promise" — and 
bringing  to  bear  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  job  possibilities — 
whether,  with  that  degree  of  need  this  applicant  is  a  fair  risk  and 
so  can  be  encouraged  to  pursue  a  course  at  the  University.  To  dis- 
courage a  student  on  account  of  financial  stringency  from  entering 
the  University  or  continuing  his  course,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  a 
responsibility  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken.  But  it  is  likewise  a  duty 
not  to  encourage  such  an  enterprise  when  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  does  not  give  assurance  of  some  success  but  leaves  too 
great  a  chance  for  failure — a  failure  which  may  reach  far  in  its 
disastrous  effects. 
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It  has  been  necessary  in  a  number  of  cases  to  advise  a  student 
or  prospective  student  to  return  home  and,  if  feasible,  to  attend 
an  institution  nearby  which  would  save  him  the  expense  of  room 
and  board,  or  to  attend  another  institution  where  expenses  are  not 
so  high — at  the  same  time  in  some  way  helping  him  to  see  that  the 
present  in  no  way  puts  in  his  path  unsurmountable  obstacles. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  each  student  interviewed  has  been 
asked  to  fill  out  a  budget  plan  which  has  then  been  carefully  dis- 
cussed with  him.  Incidentally,  it  has  been  surprising  what  lack  of 
knowledge  of  budgeting  a  request  for  this  information  has  dis- 
closed. In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  it  has  been  necessary  after 
searching  questioning  to  work  the  budget  over,  explain  alternative 
possibilities,  and  then  lay  out  a  constructive  plan.  A  student  with 
a  scholarship  for  tuition  and  money  from  home  for  a  room,  needs 
only  a  job  for  board,  and  his  case  causes  little  concern;  but  another, 
having  only  savings  for  tuition,  a  difficult  course  to  master  with 
little  spare  time  at  not  very  adaptable  hours,  who  needs  to  earn 
enough  for  room  and  board,  offers  difi&culties;  while  still  a  third 
who  has  living  provided  at  home  but  must  earn  sufficient  for  tui- 
tion and  who  may  be  a  person  who  even  in  former  days  would  not 
have  had  easily  marketable  qualifications,  presents  a  real  problem. 

Morale  is  an  essential  factor.  Some  students  with  manifold  re- 
sponsibilities for  themselves — their  studies,  their  job,  their  finances 
— have  been  carrying  in  addition  a  burden  of  worry  over  family 
diflSculties,  in  some  cases  even  trying  to  contribute  a  little  to  help 
an  unemployed  parent.  If  the  strain  should  begin  to  tell  and  dis- 
couragement and  despair  follow,  a  break  might  come  which,  if 
considered  only  from  a  material  standpoint,  would  constitute  a 
deplorable  waste.  The  need  that  every  faculty  member  be  a  per- 
sonnel oflScer  is  imperative,  for  alertness  in  reporting  truly  urgent 
cases  always  brings  help  in  some  form,  just  as  most  of  the  really 
needy  students  somehow  have  been  adjusted. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  a  new  task  is  necessary  as  a  result  of 
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the  depression;  that  of  evaluating  the  relative  need  of  students,  in 
order  to  give  help  first  of  all  w^here  it  is  most  needed.  Because  of 
the  limited  number  of  jobs,  it  is  not  a  matter,  therefore,  of  putting 
the  first  man  in  the  first  job  for  w^hich  his  qualifications,  his  hours, 
and  his  individual  needs  fit  him;  consideration  must  be  given  in 
addition  to  his  situation  in  its  relation  to  that  of  all  other  needy 
students. 

While  it  is  the  undergraduate,  if  only  on  account  of  his  immatur- 
ity, who  perhaps  has  required  the  most  guidance,  the  older  student 
in  the  graduate  and  professional  schools  has  also  become  more  de- 
pendent. Besides  those  naturally  continuing  their  training  in  ac- 
cordance w^ith  an  original  plan,  former  graduates  from  Columbia 
and  elsev^^here,  out  of  w^ork  and  back  in  school,  have  added  to  the 
demands  made  upon  the  office.  Some  of  them  v^^ho  in  their  former 
Columbia  days  knew  the  abundant  opportunities  with  which  they 
were  assisted,  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  how  practically  non- 
existent those  opportunities  have  become.  They  have  had  to  be 
directed  to  other  sources  of  possible  aid  and  to  have  contacts  made 
for  them,  have  had  to  be  encouraged,  helped  to  plan,  and  helped 
above  all  things  to  help  themselves. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  careful  selection  of  students  many  times 
led  to  placements  in  part-time  jobs  which  supplied  employment 
for  three  or  four  years  until  the  completion  of  the  student's  Univer- 
sity work  made  the  job  no  longer  of  use  to  him.  Some  of  these 
students,  too,  after  graduation  were  employed  by  the  same  com- 
pany, where  their  enhanced  value  through  experience  with  the 
firm  placed  them  in  an  advanced  position.  In  this  connection, 
although  it  has  no  especial  point  here,  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  a  number  of  cases  in  the  past  where  a  student  has  been 
in  private  employment,  such  as  tutor  or  companion,  the  contact 
thus  made  for  him  with  the  opportunity  it  brought  to  meet  socially 
men  of  affairs,  produced  upon  graduation  an  offer  of  a  job  unusu- 
ally advantageous,  which  could  not  have  been  procured  otherwise. 
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Careful  placement  may  sometimes  even  now  lead  to  this  happy  re- 
sult. In  general,  however,  in  recent  years,  due  to  die  uncertainty 
and  unstable  condition  of  business,  such  steadiness  in  work  has 
been  practically  unknown.  Instead  of  placing  a  candidate  and  tak- 
ing his  name  off  the  list,  it  has  been  frequendy  necessary  to  have 
him  back  four  or  five  times  or  more.  The  number  of  cases  listed 
for  help,  therefore,  is  not  now  at  all  indicated  by  the  total  registra- 
tion figures. 

Even  though,  as  the  tables  given  later  in  the  report  will  show, 
the  number  of  positions  found  for  students  the  past  year  exceeded 
by  several  hundred  the  total  of  the  year  preceding,  to  offset  this 
there  was  a  greatlv  increased  need  on  the  part  of  the  self-supporting 
student,  and  probably  a  complete  catastrophe  was  averted  only  by 
the  increasing  of  scholarship  and  loan  funds,  and  by  bringing  into 
use  additional  funds  for  the  creation  of  "made  work,"  or  for  special 
loans,  and  even  outright  gifts  to  students  in  distress. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  employment  activi- 
ties for  both  students  and  graduates. 
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Registration 

Positions 
Offered 

Interviews 

Positions  Filled 

ig32- 

1931- 

1932- 

^93^- 

1932- 

m^- 

1932- 

1931- 

1930- 

33 

32 

33 

32 

33 

32 

33 

32 

31 

Full-Time 

Men 

i,8<;6 

1,764 

387 

531 

1,109 

1,319 

83 

75 

155 

Women 

i>997 

1,692 

149 

158 

536 

581 

80 

lOI 

173 

Total 

Full-Time 

3,853 

3A5(> 

536 

68g 

^,645 

i,goo 

163 

176 

328 

Teaching 

1,694 

2,099 

116 

284 

404 

637 

71 

75 

105 

Part-Time 

Sciiool  Year 

Men 

1,745 

1,624 

?>,^?,^ 

2,748 

3,494 

3,361 

3,023 

2,613 

2,691 

Women 

1,288 

1,144 

1,131 

1,20;; 

1,3  S3 

1,415 

1,117 

1,190 

1,147 

Summer 

Men 

1,431 

1,286 

812 

732 

1,506 

1,506 

680 

603 

849 

Women 

1,41a 

1,171 

385 

382 

568 

648 

369 

350 

451 

Total 

Part-Time 

and  Summer 

5,876 

5,225 

5,466 

5,067 

6,g2i 

6,930 

5,189 

4,756 

5,138 

Grand  Total 

11,423 

10,780 

6,228 

6,040 

8,970 

9,a(>1 

5,423 

5,007 

5,571 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  this  table  that  the  number  of  full- 
time  commercial  placements  for  last  year  was  just  about  one-half 
those  filled  during  the  year  1930-31.  Earlier  reports  of  the  office 
will  indicate  that  there  was  a  steady  upward  climb  to  1928-29, 
and  then  a  falling  off  each  succeeding  year  with  the  greatest  drop 
in  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  teaching  field  there  was  also  a  considerable  decrease  in 
appointments  made  during  the  last  two  years.  Looking  at  previous 
tables,  one  finds  an  upward  climb  to  1926-27,  then  a  decline,  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  until  1930-31  which  is  the  peak  year,  and  then 
a  drop  to  the  1928-29  level  this  year. 
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If  one  is  allowed  to  forecast  from  these  records  and  from  general 
observations,  one  might  safely  infer  that  the  number  of  teaching 
appointments  may  be  still  further  diminished  during  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  department  of  our  national  life 
has  been  as  hard  hit  as  our  schools  have  been,  and  it  would  seem 
that  any  recovery  in  our  educational  endeavors  will  necessarily  lag 
behind  a  general  recovery,  unless  some  kind  of  miracle  comes  to 
the  rescue. 

While  it  is  true  that  opportunities  for  the  recent  graduate  im- 
proved slightly  toward  the  close  of  last  year,  still  only  a  very  few 
of  the  large  industrial  organizations  resumed  their  recruiting  activ- 
ities by  sending  representatives  to  the  Campus.  The  marked 
improvement  was  in  the  chemical  industry  and  in  its  various 
divisions,  calls  for  men  with  training  in  this  special  field  hav- 
ing come  in  frequently  during  the  spring. 

Recognizing  the  continued  adverse  employment  conditions, 
some  recent  graduates  have  temporarily  solved  their  problem, 
when  they  were  financially  able  to  do  so,  by  returning  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  further  study.  Yet  the  percentage  of  increase  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  very  great  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  past  years 
some  65  per  cent  of  Columbia  College  graduates  have  enrolled 
for  advanced  studies  as  against  70  per  cent  of  the  1933  class. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  foregoing  table  what  changes 
have  taken  place  in  term-time  placements  (part-time  jobs  during 
the  academic  year)  for  men  and  for  women  students.  Over  a  period 
of  years,  the  number  of  positions  filled  with  women  has  varied  only 
slightly,  and  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  smallest  totals 
during  the  past  seven  years  is  little  more  than  two  hundred. 

The  term-time  placements  involving  men  students  are  only 
twenty-seven  fewer  than  the  peak  year  of  1929-30,  and  the  total  for 
winter  and  summer  of  the  past  year  shows  an  increase  of  487  place- 
ments over  that  for  the  preceding  year.  This  increase  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  has  before  been  achieved  from  any  one  year  to 
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another,  and  in  volume  of  employment  makes  the  record  a  better 
one  than  any  previous  except  for  the  peak  year  1929-30. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  part-time  positions 
for  both  men  and  women  which  have  been  filled  during  the  past 
few  years. 


Summer  {June  J-September 30) 

School  Year  {October  i-Mayji) 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

Steady 

Men 

Women    .... 

174 
92 

2^2 
92 

424 
144 

766 
256 

601 
319 

654 

257 

Temporary 

Men 

Women    .... 

402 
252 

274 
243 

299 

788 

1,031 

795 

1,143 
828 

Service 

Men 

Women    .... 

104 

•        25 

16 
15 

8 

1,104 

73 

981 
76 

894 
62 

Total 

1,049 

953 

1.317 

4,140 

3,803 

3,838 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  temporary  and  service  place- 
ments for  men  is  a  direct  result  of  new  opportunities  which  have 
been  developed  within  the  University  itself.  Out  of  the  totals 
shown  above,  the  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  Campus 
placements. 


Summer 

School  Year 

1932 

^93^ 

1932-33 

1931-32 

Steady 

Temporary 

Service 

13 
III 

102 

136 

72 
14 

364 

722 

1,079 

315 
306 
966 

Total 

226 

222 

2,165 

1,587 
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While  the  dining  halls,  the  libraries,  the  Bookstore,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  various  other  divisions  of 
the  University's  organization  have  added  new  student  employment 
to  our  lists,  the  Athletic  Association  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding the  largest  number  of  new  jobs  for  students.  At  the  football 
games,  for  example,  almost  three  hundred  students  were  some- 
times employed  on  a  single  Saturday.  The  total  wages  and  com- 
missions to  students  ran  as  high  as  $1,150  for  a  single  game,  and 
for  the  season  totaled  more  than  §5,000. 

At  this  point  appreciation  should  be  expressed  for  the  fine  co- 
operation which  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  various  organizations 
above  referred  to  have  exhibited  in  offering  new  work  opportu- 
nities to  students,  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  their  willingness 
to  help  those  students  who  need  work,  even  further  opportunities 
may  be  discovered. 

The  development  of  student  agencies  has  helped  very  markedly 
in  providing  remunerative  jobs  to  an  increased  number  of  students. 
The  six  agencies  now  in  operation — the  laundry  agency,  the  news- 
paper agency,  the  magazine  agency,  the  blotter  agency,  the  Baker 
Field  agency,  and  the  Bard  Hall  agency — have  all  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful year.  Through  them,  79  students  earned  approximately 
$8,000.  Since  such  student  enterprises  seem  to  have  a  place  on  the 
Campus,  it  is  important  in  their  further  development  that  some 
organization  should  be  set  up  for  making  their  activities  fit  more 
properly  into  the  scheme  of  the  University's  functions.  The  agen- 
cies taken  together  are  approaching  the  scope  of  big-business  enter- 
prise and  a  proper  system  of  control  must  be  devised,  particularly 
if  incursions  are  to  be  made  into  new  fields. 

The  students  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  profited 
very  materially  by  the  establishment  of  the  branch  service  of  the 
Appointments  Office  at  the  Medical  Center,  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port to  you  of  a  year  ago.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  new  opportunities  for  students  were 
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located  through  the  medium  of  letters  sent  to  individuals  and 
organizations  who  would  find  the  training  of  Medical  School  stu- 
dents especially  valuable.  For  the  167  students  registered  during 
the  school  year,  83  positions  were  secured  of  which  82  were  suc- 
cessfully filled.  Sixty-seven  of  these  positions  were  steady,  while 
15  were  of  a  temporary  nature.  For  the  summer,  53  students  were 
registered,  13  positions  secured  of  which  7  were  successfully  filled. 

The  students  of  Seth  Low,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  find  our 
branch  service  at  the  Seth  Low  Junior  College  particularly  helpful. 
In  spite  of  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  office,  it  was  possible 
to  locate  only  a  few  jobs  for  them. 

The  demands  on  the  Student  Loan  Fund  have  reached  a  new 
high  point.  During  the  past  year,  the  University  loaned  more 
money  to  students  in  the  various  schools  than  during  any  previous 
period;  in  fact,  the  amount  is  more  than  double  that  loaned  in 
1928-29.  While  it  has  been  the  policy  to  make  loans  to  new  students 
with  great  caution,  an  increasing  number  of  new  students  and  those 
already  in  residence  have  taken  advantage  of  a  deferred  payment 
arrangement  for  the  payment  of  their  tuition  charges.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  distribution  of  loans  according  to  schools. 
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School 


College 

Law 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Engineering 

Graduate      

Business 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Dentistry 

Librar^•  Service    .    .    .    . 
University  Extension .    . 
University     Undergrad- 
uates      

Optometry 

Seth  Low      

Total 


4s8 
i68 

9° 
6= 

-33 
99 
'9 

21 

^8 
i6 

58 

28 

9 

29 


i>358 


298 

102 

61 

38 
169 
62 
17 
15 
33 
14 
44 


Mm 
Granted 
J  Loan 


158 

44 

32 

17 

lio 

33 

5 
9 

12 
12 
31 

7 

I 

16 


$121.02 
118.50 
220.16 
114.24 
107.75 
120.60 
92.60 
114.44 
115.83 

93-58 
83.29 

117.79 

1^0.00 
118.6 


?  1 20.35 


Men 
Granted 
2  Loans 


Men 
Granted 
?  Loans 


120 

5° 
29 
18 

54 
21 
12 

6 
I 

2 
12 

9 
4 


359 


1 269. 67 
262.36 
437.66 

297-97 
21 2.0c 
261.74 
250-41 
250.28 
281.18 
300.00 
194.04 

275-39 
296.75 

232.00 


1=71.64 


51 


^    >; 


$320.58 
362.38 


403.67 

305.67 
326.44 


322.50 
407.00 


320.00 


$329.81 


Total 
Amount 
Loaned 


^57,893-43 
21,230.85 
19,737.00 
8,516.51 
24,828.58 
12,088.06 
3,468.00 

2,531-65 
7^460.00 
1,723.00 
5.3I7-50 

3^5-00 
i,337-oo 
3.378-00 


$172,954.58 


The  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  provided  in  part  from  University 
funds  and  also  by  contributions  from  members  of  the  faculties 
and  friends  of  Columbia  University,  again  constituted  a  real  source 
of  aid  and,  in  fact,  continued  to  be  a  life  saver  to  a  great  many  stu- 
dents in  distress.  Nearly  one  hundred  students  were  given  employ- 
ment on  steadv  or  temporarv  "made  work"  projects  which  were 
carried  on  in  connection  with  a  number  of  offices  and  individuals 
on  the  Campus.  Other  students  who  were  already  devoting  as 
much  time  to  employment  as  their  class  schedule  or  physical  capa- 
cities would  allow,  and  to  whom  a  regular  student  loan  would 
have  proved  to  be  a  real  handicap,  were  either  given  outright 
grants  or  loans  without  interest.  The  Dean's  Fund,  too,  of  which 
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mention  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College, 
has  been  tremendously  helpful  to  a  number  of  students  in  the  Col- 
lege. For  those  who  received  assistance  through  the  benefaction 
derived  from  these  funds,  thanks  is  herew^ith  expressed  to  each  and 
every  contributor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  Harvard  and  Yale  have  now 
adopted  a  plan  embodying  the  "made  work"  principle  as  part  of 
their  regular  procedure  of  granting  aid  to  deserving  students. 
Should  conditions  among  students  here  at  Columbia  continue  as 
they  have  been  during  the  past  few  years,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Emergency  Fund  may  interest  new  supporters  to  its  worthy  cause. 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  have  formed  a  very  vital  part  of  the 
University's  program  of  aid  to  deserving  students.  No  record  giv- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  such  assistance  has  heretofore  been  pub- 
lished and  it  seemed  desirable  that,  in  order  to  give  a  complete 
summary  of  the  efforts  of  the  University  to  help  its  students,  such 
should  be  done  this  year.  The  following  table,  therefore,  indicates 
the  distribution  of  scholarship  and  fellowship  funds  according  to 
schools,  excepting  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  St.  Stephen's 
College,  and  the  College  Pharmacy. 


School 

Number 
Awarded 

Total  Amount 
Awarded 

Average 
Amount 

College 

Graduate 

Engineering 

Business 

565 
92 

56 

12 

50 

10 

103 

71 

3 

I153.960.59 

78,875-34 

13,567.61 

7,050.00 

7,700.00 

13,508.43 

5,200.00 

48,010.00 

31,205.51 

1,500.00 

^272.49 
857-34 

306.52 
641.67 

270.17 
520.00 
466.12 

439-51 
500.00 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Library  Service 

Law 

Physicians  and  Surgeons     .... 
Dental 

Total 

985 

?36o,577-48 

^366.07 
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It  may  be  seen  from  these  tables  and  what  has  been  stated, 
that  the  problems  of  the  self-supporting  student  are  tremendous. 
Columbia  does  not  occupy  a  unique  position  in  this  respect.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  College  Personnel  Officers 
Association,  which  includes  practically  all  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  is  now  carry- 
ing on  a  study  which  may  bring  out  new  suggestions  for  the 
handling  of  aid  to  students.  At  the  same  time  it  is  hoped  that  a 
plan  for  the  limitation  of  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
may  be  formulated. 

But,  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  our  educa- 
tional system  must  in  some  way  provide  new  educational  opportu- 
nities, be  it  for  the  trades  or  for  training  for  leisure  time,  or  for  some 
other  end.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  serious  consideration  must  be 
given  to  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  will  not  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  system  of  formal  education.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  recognized  that  American  youth  with  its  democratic 
spirit  still  has  a  strong  urge  to  go  to  college,  but  often  enough  it  is 
only  for  superficial  attractions,  social  and  material. 

Even  with  the  disturbing  financial  and  educational  conditions 
in  the  schools  themselves,  the  overcrowding  of  the  professions  and 
the  lack,  in  general,  of  worthwhile  opportunities  for  the  graduates 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  most  diffi- 
cult task  to  direct  young  men  and  women  into  other  fields  in  which 
they  have  the  greatest  likelihood  for  success.  Yet  these  questions 
must  be  answered  for  youth  or  they  will  answer  them  for  them- 
selves. To  do  this,  a  system  of  counseling  far  superior  to  what  now 
exists  anywhere,  must  be  perfected. 

This  wide  range  of  human  problems,  constantly  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Appointments  Office  and  the  teaching  and 
administrative  group  in  the  University  whose  individual  duties 
touch  on  personnel  in  its  various  aspects,  have  captivated  their  full 
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attention.  By  the  continuance  of  the  unlimited  cooperation  of 
those  whose  interests  are  truly  the  students'  interests,  both  the 
graduate  and  the  student  of  the  University  should  find  the  office 
of  ever  increasing  usefulness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  Emerson  Gentzler, 

Secretary  of  Appointments 
]une  30,  7955 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 


FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I933 
AND  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1 933 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Registrar  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
foUow^ing  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  for  the 
Summer  Session  of  1933. 

During  the  year  beginning  July  i,  1932,  there  were  enrolled  at 
Columbia  University  30,588  resident  students  as  compared  with 
35,866  in  the  year  preceding,  and  32,769  in  1923-24.  The  enrollment 
under  each  of  the  main  divisions  is  shown  as  follows : 


Division 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools     . 
University  Classes 

8,260 

2,907 
3.817 

8,072 
2,541 
7,742 

16,332 

5,448 

11.559 

Summer  Session,  1932 

Total 

14,984 

'S,355 

33,339 

There  were  within  these  divisions  2,751  duplications  of  which 
2,646  represented  students  of  the  Summer  Session  who  returned  to 
the  University  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  following. 

With  11,559  i^  the  Summer  Session,  18,642  in  the  Winter  Session, 
16,638  in  the  Spring  Session  and  17  others  the  aggregate  session- 
registrations  numbered  46,856. 

6,339  ^<^t  included  above  received  instruction  as  non-resident 
students  in  University  Extension  as  follows:  4,196  in  Home  Study 
courses,  538  in  special  courses,  and  1,605  i^  extramural  courses. 

In  the  division  consisting  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  7,549  or  45.9  per  cent  were  residents  of  Greater 
New  York;  and  376  or  2.3  per  cent  were  from  foreign  countries. 
Forty-seven  states  of  the  Union  were  represented.  Exclusive  of  53 
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from  the  District  of  Columbia  loo  or  more  came  from  each  of  12 
states;  25  or  more,  from  each  of  37  states;  and  10  or  more,  from  each 
of  44  states.  Canada  sent  us  the  largest  foreign  group  with  75 ;  China 
was  second  with  73;  Great  Britain,  third  with  28;  Germany,  fourth 
with  21. 

During  the  academic  year,  5,157  individuals  received  5,609  Uni- 
versity degrees  and  diplomas  in  course,  5,042  completing  courses 
leading  to  one  or  more  degrees  as  against  2,828  ten  years  ago. 

Within  the  Corporation,  exclusive  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  3,730  courses  were  conducted  with 
aggregate  attendance  of  90,480  as  compared  with  109,989  in  the 
year  preceding.  The  following  shows  the  number  of  courses  and 
the  aggregate  attendance  by  divisions : 


Division 

Number 
of  Courses 

Aggregate 
Attendance 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools    .    . 

University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

Summer  Session,  1932^       

i>745 
1,046 

939 

46,149 
21,426 
22,905 

Total 

3,730 

90,480 

University  Extension  gave  instruction  to  15,719  students,  resident 
and  non-resident.  These  are  classified  as  follows: 


Resident  Students,  University  Classes 

Matriculated 

Non-matriculated      

Non-resident  Students: 

Home  Study  students 

Extramural 

Special 

Total 


3.932 

5448 

4,196 

1,605 

538 


Baines,  Nancy  D. 

Baker,  Grace  (Assistant  to  the  Regis- 
trar, School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery) 

Bickelhaupt,  Lucille 


Office  Siaff  1932-^^ 

Bilyeu,  Mary 
Brick,  Violet 

Carrigan,  Margaret  (Assistant  to  the 
Registrar,  Seth  Low  Junior  Col- 
lege) 


'  Includes  courses  offered  at  Teachers  College. 
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Dignus,  Madeline  E. 
Finan,  Gertrude  H. 
Gaffney,  Frank 
Grof,  Jessie 
Holt,  Margaret  C. 
Kiefer,  Dorothy 
Kempton,  Iva 

Leary,  Lewis  (Evening  Clerk) 
Lindsay,  Gladys  M. 
Mammen,  Elizabeth  J. 
Marsh,  Mary  (Engrosser) 
Martens,  Viola  L 
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Orr,  Frederick 

Patton,  Rose 

Pfriemer,  Emily  M. 

Polsten,  Margaret 

Rossbach,  Catherine 

Scully,  Madeline 

Sogaard,  Grace  (Home  Study) 

Van  Veen,  Florence 

Wetzel,  Lucile 

Wylie,  Martha  M. 

Young,  Beatrice  M. 


The  usual  statistical  material  is  presented  in  the  following  tables 
showing  enrollment,  class  attendance,  degrees  conferred,  geograph- 
ical distribution,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Grant, 
Registrar 
September  i,  /p^J 
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TABLE  I 

REGISTRATION   AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  IN  ALL   FACULTIES,  DURING  THE   ACADEMIC 

YEAR   1932-33 

/.      Resident  Students 


Faculties 


R 

a 

e5        I^ 


Undergraduate  Students: 

Columbia  College^ 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College^ 

Total  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 

Graduate  Faculties^ 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery: 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College:* 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified 

Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students.. 

Deduct  Duplicates^ 

Total 

University  Classes: 

At  the  University 

Total 

Deduct  Duplicates 

Net  Total  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions .  . . 

Summer  Session  1932 

Total 

Deduct  Duplicates  (See  Table  IV) 

Grand  Net   Total,   Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer  Sessions 


530 
262 


nz 


112 

p2S 


16 

S4S 


■^53 
69 


113 
49 


195 

35 


104 
128 


142 


1,082 


759 


334 

207 


27 
(>i5 


45 


53(> 


360 

209 


3S 
128 


31 
605 


4 
i6j 


91 


34 


3.205 
13 
24 

9 


192 


32 


911 


191 
3^3 


1.135 


1.903 


82 

227 

1,061 


3 
'7^658 


^.151 

494 

iP39 

3«9 

226 

115 

102 

34 

262 

99 

3,3^t 

i,r3r 

3,205 

1,221 

618 

270 

447 

116 

277 

131 

103 

24 

102 

54 

509 

349 

"^95 

52 

52 

51 

297 

169 

^3 

35 

4,028 

1,298 

'^.359 

856 

149 

149 

513 

213 

227 

155 

13,144 

5,^43 

198 

1^,332 

5,448 

2,88^ 

21,780 

105 

21,675 

",559 

4,770 

33,234 

2,646 

30,588 

28.1 

37-4 
50.9 

33-3 
37-8 
33-4 

38.1 

26.0 
47-3 
23-3 
52.9 
68.6 

26.7 
98.1 
56.9 

S5.6 

32.2 

36-3 

1 00.0 

41.5 
68.3 

39-J- 


53-0 


41.3 


//.     Non-Resident  Students  in  Home  Study 

Students  in  Home  Study  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) 

III.     Other  Non-Resident  Students  in  University  Extension 
Students  in  extramural  courses  (given  with  or  without  academic  credit) . 

Students  in  special  courses  (given  without  academic  credit) 

Total  II  and  III 


'  The  registration  in  Columbia  College  is  according  to  technical  classification  based  on  amount  of  credit 
earned. 

2  Exclusive  of  103  University  Undergraduates  taking  courses  at  Seth  Low  Junior  College. 

'  The  total  3.20s  does  not  include  636  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

*  Does  not  include  3,453  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

5  93  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  both  the  Columbia  College  total  and 
those  of  the  respective  professional  schools,  distributed  as  follows:  Architecture  4,  Business  10,  Dentistry  3, 
Engineering  31,  Journalism  8,  Law  33,  and  Medicine  4.  13  University  Undergraduates  exercising  a  profes- 
sional option  are  included  in  the  University  Undergraduate  total  and  those  of  the  respective  professional 
schools  distributed  as  follows:  Business  i.  Dentistry  2,  Engineering  2,  Journalism  2,  and  Law  6.  The  198 
duplicates  also  include  92  who  transferred  at  the  mid-year  from  one  school  of  the  University  to  another. 

There  are  6  Columbia  College  seniors  not  shown  above  who  are  exercising  a  professional  option  in  schools 
elsewhere,  distributed  as  follows:  Cornell  Medical  College  2,  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Flower  Hospital  2,  New  York  University  and  Bellevue  Medical  College  2.  There  are  also  3  University 
Undergraduates  exercising  a  professional  option  in  medical  schools  elsewhere,  distributed  as  follows:  New 
York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospital  i,  Tufts  College  Medical  School  i,  and  University 
of  Louisville  Medical  School  i. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  II 

REGISTRATION    BY    SESSIONS,    1 932-33 
RESIDENT    STUDENTS 


Faculties 


Undergraduate  Students: 

Columbia  College^ 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery: 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College: 

Education         1 

Practical  Arts  J 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified  University  Students. 
University  Classes 

Gross  Totals 

Duplicate  Registrations 

Net  Total  for  the  Year 


dummer 
Session 

Winter 

Spring 

Gross 

Session 

Session 

Totals 

234 

1,652 

1,544 

3,430 

96 

1,012 

955 

2,063 

46 

180 

188 

414 

2 

98 

96 

196 

28 

228 

222 

478 

1,049 

2,763 

2,457 

6,269 

79 

612 

585 

1,276 

I 

442 

437 

880 

40 

268 

251 

559 

16 

92 

97 

205 

3 

99 

92 

194 

92 

439 

424 

955 

2 

178 

173 

370^ 

52 

50 

102 

242 

259 

260 

761 

63 

54 

"7 

7>044 

5,090 

4,709 

16,843 

125 

143 

268 

2 

513 

513 

1,028 

2,583 

182 

156 

2,921 

4,295 

3,232 

7,527 

^^,559 

18,643 

16,638 

46,856 
16,268 
30,588 

I  Exclusive  of  seniors  exercising  professional  option,  included  in  the  totals  of  the  several  schools. 
5  Includes  17  non-candidates  not  registered  by  semesters. 
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PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 
AND    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 


Year 

Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

I 922-1 923 

6,006 

51.87 

5,572 

48.13 

11,578 

I 923-1 924 

6,797 

S^-S3 

6,143 

47-47 

1 2,940 

I 924-1925 

7,049 

52.64 

6,343 

47-36 

13,392 

1925-1926 

6,976 

52.07 

6,422 

47-93 

13,398 

1926-1927 

7,130 

49.28 

7,338 

50.72 

14,468 

1927-1928 

7,440 

49.07 

7,722 

50-93 

15,162 

I 928-1 929 

7,788 

48.92 

8,131 

51.08 

15,919 

I 929-1 930 

8,225 

47-99 

8,914 

52.01 

17,139 

1 930-1 93 1 

8,361 

48.40 

8,915 

51.60 

17,276 

I 931-193 2 

8,600 

49.06 

8,928 

50.94 

17,528 

I 932-1 933 

8,260 

50.58 

8,072 

49.42 

16,332 

TABLE  IIIa 

PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION    I932-33,  EXCLUSIVE    OF   STUDENTS 

IN    SPECIAL    COURSES 


Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Resident 

2,907 

116 

2,132 

53-36 

7-23 

50.81 

2,541 
1,489 
2,064 

46.64 
92.77 
49.19 

5,448 
1,605 
4,196 

Extramural 

Home  Study 

Total 

5,155 

45-83 

6,094 

54-17 

11^49 

Matriculated  students  taking  courses  in  University  Extension  are  not  included  in  above. 
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TABLE  IV 


DUPLICATE    REGISTRATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    SUMMER    SESSION    OF    I932    AND 
ACADEMIC   YEAR    1 932-33 

A.     Students  of  the  Summer  Session  Who  Returned  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1932-33 


School  or  Faculty  to  Which  They  Returned 


Architecture 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Engineering 

Graduate    Faculties    (Political   Science,   Philosophy, 

Pure  Science) 

Journalism 

Law 


and 


Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College. .  . 
Teachers  College: 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

New  College 

University  Classes 

University  Undergraduate. 


Total. 


Men 


14 


62 

196 

I 

67 

274 
II 
66 
7 
9 
5 
I 

3 

25 

249 
79 


19 


1,176 


Women 


91 

15 


204 

4 

3 

54 


644 
353 

4 


1,^70 


Total 


15 
91 

196 

478 

61 
9 

5 
2 

3 

25 

^2 

432 

4 

176 

25 


2,646 


B.     Matriculated  Graduate  Students  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1932,  Who  Did  or 
Who  Did  Not  Return  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Session  of  1932-33 


Faculties 

Returned 

Did  Not 

Total 

211 
772 

636 

3>453 

1,013 

4.225 

Total                         

1,149 

4,089 

5,238 

TABLE  V 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS    IN    THE    SCHOOL    OF    ENGINEERING 


Departments 

First 
Year 

Second 
Year 

Third 
Year 

Non- 
Candidate 

Graduate 

Total 

Chemical  Engineering 

13 
16 

■i 

10 

2 

3 

16 
II 

'I 

16 
I 

21 
3 

13 
3 

7 
4 

I 

3 

9 

5 
5 

5 
3 

2 

13 
12 
18 

I 
10 

3 

I 
I 

72 
47 

Electrical  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgy 

70 
16 
48 
12 

Mineral  Dressing 

2 

10 

Total 

69 

65 

55 

29 

59 

277 

Total  includes  31  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  in  engineering  as  follows:  8,  Chem.E. 
4,  C.E.;  8,  E.F.;  3,  Ind.E.;  s,  Mech.E.;  2,  Met.E.;  i,  Min.E.;  and  2  University  Undergraduates;  i,  E.E.; 
1,  Me. 
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Degree 


Degrees  conferred  in  course: 

Bachelor  of  Architecture. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Barnard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (St.  Stephen's  College) 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Literature.  . 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Education  and  Practical  Arts) . 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (journalism) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Library  Service) 


Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) . 
^harmacy) . 


Bachelor  of  Science  (P 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Chemical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Master  of  Arts  (Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 

Science) 

Master  of  Arts  (Education  and  Practical  Arts) 

Master  of  Arts  (Theology) 

Master  of  Laws 

Master  of  Science  (Architecture) 

Master  of  Science  (Business) 

Master  of  Science  (Education  and  Practical  Arts) 

Master  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Master  of  Science  (Graduate  Studies  in  Medicine  and 

Public  Health) 

Master  of  Science  (Journalism) 

Master  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

Total 

Deduct  Duplicates^ 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  in  course 


B. 


Honorary  Degrees: 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

Doctor  of  Science 

Total 


Certificates  and  Teachers  College  Diplomas  Granted: 
Certificate  in  Architecture  (University  Extension) .  .  . 
Certificate  in  Fire  Insurance  (University  Extension) . 
Certificate  in  Library  Service  (School  of  Library  Service) 
Certificate  in  Library  Service  (University  Extension). . . 

Certificate  in  Oral  Hygiene 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Orthodontia 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (School  of  Business),. . 
Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (University  Extension) 
Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education 


Men 


360 

23 
138 


60 
50 
24 
17 
24 
16 
103 
20 
4 
13 

5 

5 

4 

42 

81 

154 

317 

658 

6 

6 

6 

44 
6 

39 


2,364 

8 

2,356 


Women 


231 

'"6 
I 

462 

29 


9 

44 

312 

^,393 
6 


13 

2 

2,693 
2,68^6 


4 
6 

49 


17 
92 


Total 


360 
231 

23 
144 

2 

95 

522 

50 

53 

150 

24 

16 

112 

20 

4 

13 

5 

5 

4 

42 

90 

198 

629 

2,051 
12 

6 
6 

47 
28 

39 

13 
3 

14 
23 

15 
5,042 


4 
6 

49 


17 
100 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

TABLE  VI— {Continued) 


Degree 


Doctor's  Diploma  in  Education 

Master's  Diploma  in  Education 

Total 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

Deduct  duplicates'-  and^ 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  and  diplomas 


Men 


138 


2,525 

143 

2,382 


IV omen 


223 
403 


3,096 

309 

2,787 


Total 


361 
552 


5,621 

452 

5,169 


Distributed  as  follows:  A.B.  (Columbia  College)  and  B.S.  (Engineering)  3  men;  B.S.  (University)  and 
A.M.  (Columbia)  1  man;  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  A.M.  (Teachers  College)  4  men  and  7  women. 

In  addition  to  those  noted  in  Note  1  (15,  8  men  and  7  women)  the  following  duplications  occur:  (437, 
135  men  and  302  women) ;  B.S.  and  Teachers  College  diplomas,  8  men  and  85  women;  A.M.  and  Teachers 
College  diplomas,  125  men  and  216  women;  Ph.D.  and  Teachers  College  diplomas,  I  man  and  i  woman; 
A.M.  (Columbia)  and  Teachers  College  diploma,  i  man. 
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AGGREGATE    ATTENDANCE    IN    ALL    COURSES,    I932-33    (EXCLUDING    COURSES   IN   THE    SCHOOL   OF 

MEDICINE,    SCHOOL    OF    DENTAL    AND    ORAL    SURGERY,    SUMMER    SESSION,    UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION,   TEACHERS    COLLEGE,    BARNARD    COLLEGE,    COLLEGE    OF    PHARMACY, 

AND  ST.  Stephen's  college) 


Department 


Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Business: 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Banking 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  Relations 

Insurance 

Law 

Marketing 

Statistics 

Stenography  and  Typewriting .  .  . . 

Transportation 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil  Engineering 

Contemporary  Civilization 

Economics: 

Contemporary  Affairs 

Economics 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering  Drafting 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 

Comparative  Literature 

English 

Fine  Arts 

Geography 

Geology  and  Mineralogy: 

Geology 

Mineralogy 

Germanic  Languages: 

Dutch 

German 

Gothic 

Scandinavian 

Greek  and  Latin:- 

Classical  Archaeology 

Classical  Civilization 

Classical  Literature 

Classical  Philology 

Greek 

Latin 

History: 

Colloquium 

History 

History  of  Science 

Indo-Iranian 


Isumber  oj 

Half-Year 

Courses 

Number  of 
Registrations 

5 

25 

13 

66 

47 

639 

6 

129 

42 

295 

18 

581 

6 

119 

13 

648 

18 

537 

12 

682 

1 

17 

7 

95 

3 

229 

12 

309 

4 

171 

4 

38 

7 

102 

23 

453 

83 

2,764 

15 

65 

^l 

389 

16 

2,132 

I 

23 

77 

1,644 

30 

516 

5 

186 

12 

389 

95 

3.595 

21 

351 

14 

284 

48 

616 

6 

93 

2 

20 

47 

1,038 

I 

9 

I 

3 

4 

II 

8 

124 

2 

31 

2 

7 

18 

73 

21 

255 

2 

49 

84 

1.945 

4 

63 

4 

8 
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COLUMBIA    UNI\'ERSITY 

TABLE  \lU—iContirjueJ) 


Department 


Number  of 
Half-Year 
Courses 


Number  of 
Registrations 


Industrial  Engineering 

Journalism 

Law  (Private) 

Libran,-  Service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mining  and  Metallurgy: 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  Dressing 

Mining 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education  and  Hygiene: 

fiealth  Education 

Hygiene 

Physical  Education 

Physics,  Mechanics,  and  Optometry: 

Slechanics 

Optometry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Public  Law,  Government,  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Government 

Public  Law 

Romance  Languages: 

Celtic 

French 

Italian 

Romance  Philology 

Spanish 

Semitic  Languages: 

Arabic 

Assyrian 

Compararive  Linguistics 

Hebrew 

Semitic 

Syriac 

Slavonic  Languages: 

Russian 

Slavonic 

Social  Science: 

Social  Legislation 

Sociology 

Statistics 

Theology 

Zoology 

Miscellaneous  Course: 

Engineering 

Total 


i6 

28 
121 
45 

48 
35 


7 
15 
31 
61 


14 

3 
19 

59 

37 


22 
29 

2 
85 


19 

6 

2 
6 
4 
4 


4 
30 


37 


118 

948 

4.424 

2,009 

1,730 
665 

191 
27 
4a 

696 

793 


4 
2,736 

509 

1,807 

982 

15 

572 

1,017 

6 

2,309 

125 

2 

293 

16 

4 
31 
19 
13 

4 

73 
5 

26 

595 

207 

16 

1,028 

lOI 


1,745 


46,149 
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TABLE  IX 

STUDENTS     IN     UNIVERSITY     EXTENSION     CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO     FACULTIES     RESIDENT    AND 

NON-RESIDENT 


Non-matriculated: 

Columbia 

Teachers  College  (exclusively) 
Matriculated: 

Architecture 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Dentistry 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

New  College 

Optometry 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Teachers  College 

Unclassified  University 

University  Undergraduates .  . . 

Total 


Resident 


5.421 

27 

66 

316 

S2'i 


1,564 
99 

51 
108 

7 
5 

10 

70 

746 

78 

157 


9>3So 


Extra- 
mural 


1,605 


i,6os 


Special 


53^ 


538 


Home 
Study 


4,196 


4,19 


Total 


11,760 
27 

66 

316 

538 

I 

81 

1,564 

99 

Ji 

108 

7 

5 

10 

746 

78 

157 


^5,7^9 
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TABLE  X 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  ON  COURSES,  RESIDENT,  EXTRAMURAL,  AND  HOME  STUDY  I932-33 


Courses 


Albanian 

Anthropology 

Arabic 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Biblical  Literature 

Biology 

Botany 

Business: 

Accounting 

Actuarial  Mathematics 

Administration 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Banking 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  .  . . 

English  (Business) 

Finance 

Fire  Insurance 

Industrial  Relations 

Insurance 

Investments 

Law  (Business) 

Marketing 

Office  Management 

Organization 

Personnel  Administration .  . 

Real  Estate 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial  Correspondence. 

Stenography 

Stenotypy 

Transportation 

Typewriting 

Typography 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil  Engineering 

Clinical  Observance 

Clothing 

Comparative  Literature 

Cookery 

Czechoslovak 

Drafting 

Drawing 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  Engineering 

English 

Fine  Arts 

French , 

General  Science 

Geography 


Number  of  Half -Year  Courses 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


142 
11 

63 
I 

10 


Home 
Study 


Total 


23 


Number  of  Registrations 


3 
II 

I 

3 

17 

4 

30 

31 

12 

171 

12 

73 

2 

12 


Resi- 
dent 


4 
126 


Extra- 
mural 


47 


S2 
825 


446 
123 

76 


268 


29 


145 

SO 


125 

75 

126 

427 

6 

37 

27s 

139 

42 

388 

3 

17 

I 

10 

270 

3 

4 

128 

56 

784 


130 

3.998 
103 

^,323 

26 

196 


45 


Home 
Study 


4 

18 

103 

II 


155 
177 


35 


I 

.453 

no 

78 

2,520 

5 

222 

18 

27 
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Courses 

Number  of  Half-Year  Courses 

Number  of  Registrations 

Resi- 
dent 

Extra- 
mural 

Home 
Study 

Total 

Resi- 
dent 

Extra- 
mural 

Home 
Study 

Total 

Geology 

8 

10 

23 
8 

8 
27 
28 

ID 

I 

61 

3 
I 
I 

7 

I 

22 

4 

8 

II 

30 
40 

I 

2 
I 

29 

2 
I 
2 
2 
29 
10 

4 
6 

2 

9 

2 

2 

I 

56 

4 

8 

10 

I 

23 

43 

10 

4 

12 

I 

4 
9 

5 

116 

607 

577 

34 

116 

r^         °-' 

2 

7 
3 
2 
I 
II 

30 

29 

17 

4 

258 

636 

51 

4 

2,139 

Government 

Greek 

Hebrew 

48 

3 

I 

2 

1,848 

i 

34 

33 

Hungarian 

Indo-Iranian 

Institution  Management 

I 

2 

I 
8 

38 

■■■■54 

161 

56 

38 
88 

Industrial  Engineering 

5 

Interior  Decorating 

161 

11 

4 

1 

II 

21 
28 

I 
1 

I 

25 
2 

I 
I 

2 

173 

4 
20 

323 

340 

694 

10 

14 

284 

S3 

5 

11 

'  455 

"5 

32 

28 

9 

148 

66 

4 

26 

255 

4 

141 

323 

374 

1,299 

10 

Japanese 

6 

121 

Law 

Library  Service 

9 

12 

605 

Mathematics 

Mmeralogv 

14 
I 

V.           vjg^r 

Music 

2 

2 

23 

40 

347 

S3 

5 

145 
78 

494 

"5 
32 
28 

Neurology 

Norwegian 

I 
2 

7 

123 
78 

39 

Nursing  Education 

22 
10 
4 

6 

2 
8 
2 
2 

Phonetics 

Physical  Education 

9 
166 

Physics 

I 

18 

Physiology 

66 

Polish 

4 

4 

2,072 

141 

275 

65 

I 

Portuguese 

I 

4 
2 

4 
283 
104 

Psycho  losrv 

52 

2 

1,789 

•••275 
65 

366 

469 

131 

25 

45 

3 

8 

66 

^3S 

37 

Public  Health 

Public  Law 

8 
10 

I 

21 

22 

9 

4 

12 

I 

4 

9 

4 

Russian 

Slavonic 

2 
10 

I 

41 

138 

II 

407 

607 

142 

25 

45 

3 

8 

Spanish 

Structural  Mechanics 

Teachers  College  Hygiene 

Textiles 

66 

Zoology 

I 

6 

141 

Total 

1,046 

57 

182 

/,2^5 

21,4.26 

1,99° 

<5>55J 

29,969 
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TABLE  XI 


STUDENTS    IN    SPECIAL   COURSES    IN    UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION    (nOT   INCLUDED   IN    OTHER    TABLES) 


Courses 


Advanced  Medicine , 

Agriculture 

Recreation  (Barnard) 

Spoken  Language  (French) 

Swimming  for  Children  (Barnard) 
Worker's  Daytime  Classes 

Total 


Winter 
Session 


114 


50 
27 


14 


20s 


Spring 
Session 


76 
14 
37 
26 

3 


168 


Both 
Sessions 


26 


45 


^65 


Total 


2x6 

14 
171 

63 
3 

71 


538 


TABLE  XII 

AGE,    PREPARATION,    AND   OCCUPATION    OF    STUDENTS    REGISTERED    IN    HOME    STUDY 


A.     Age 

Men 

Women 

Total 

B.     Preparation 

Number 

Under  15 

I  c  to  iq 

I 
45 

496 

420 

327 

203 

126 

67 

50 

21 

6 

6 

I 

8 

I 

51 
303 
412 

353 
292 

238 

171 

120 

59 

34 

13 

6 

I 

10 

2 

96 

658 

908 

773 

619 

441 

297 

187 

109 

55 

19 

12 

2 

18 

Part  Grammar  School 

Graduates  of  Grammar  School .  . 

Part  High  School 

Graduates  of  High  School 

Part  College 

169 

20  to  24 

645 

851 

730 
719 

"JC  to  '!q 

Graduates  of  College 

Holders  of  Higher  Degrees 

Part  Business  School 

125 

122 

CO  to  Cd.      

Graduates  of  Business  School .  .  . 

Part  Professional  School 

Graduates  of  Professional  School 
Part  Normal  School 

264 

cc  to  Co 

75 

i.->  ■•"  jy 

33'^ 

31 

"70  to  7a 

Graduates  of  Normal  School. .  .  . 

64 

75  or  over 

IJndetermined 

38 

Total 

2,/J^ 

2,064 

4,196 

Total 

4,196 

C.     Occupations 


Accountant 

Actor  and  Actress .  .  . 

Agriculturist 

Architect 

Artist 

Aviator 

Business  Man  (Execu- 
tive, etc.) 

Chemist 

Chiropractor 

Clerk 

Dentist 

Domestic 

Fireman 


92 

4 

36 

10 

'I 

738 

15 

2 

965 
II 
67 

9 


Housewife 
Industrial  Worker. . 

Lawyer 

Military  Officer  and 

Soldier 

Musician 

Naval    Officer    and 

Sailor 

Nurse  (Registered). 

Optometrist 

Osteopath 

Pharmacist 

Physician 

Policeman 


492 

259 
40 

19 

24 

31 

329 

5 

3 

18 


Prisoner 

Religious  Worker 
Social  Worker. . . 

Statistician 

Student 

Teacher 

Technician 

Writer 

Retired 

Unemployed.  .  . . 
Undetermined. . . 

Total 


36 

32 

9 

90 

279 
46 
62 
19 

264 
4,796 
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Classification 


A.  Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 

Men 

Women 


Number 


Percentage 


Total. 


B.  Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

Previously  Registered 

New  Students 


Total. 


c.  Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 

I.  Non-matriculated 

II.  Matriculated 

Columbia  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Barnard  College 

Business  B.S 

Business  M.S 

Business  Certificate 

Pharmacy  B.S 

Architecture  B.Arch 

Architecture  Certificate 

Journalism  B.S 

Law  LL.B 

Law  LL.M 

Engineering  B.S 

Engineering  M.S 

Engineering  (C.E.,  E.E.,  etc.) 

Library  Service  B.S , 

Library  Service  M.S 

Library  Service  Cert , 

Optometry  B.S 

Graduate  Faculties: 
A.M. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Ph.D. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Education 

Practical  Arts 

Business 

Unclassified 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Political  Science 

Teachers  College: 

B.S ^ 

A.M 

New  College 

Unclassified 

University  Extension — Secretarial  Certificate 

Total  I  and  II 


3,197 
6,003 


g^oo 


5,955 
3,245 


<),20O 


2,213 

6,987 

188 

41 

51 

4 

71 

23 


13 

23 


I46 

302 


71 
123 

94 

'\ 

II 

14 


1,044 

3,365 

17 


34-8 


64.7 
35-3 


24.1 

75-9 


g,20o 
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SUMMER  SESSION,  1933— {Continued) 


Classification 


D.  Students  Classified  According  to  Teaching  Positions 

I.  Not  Engaged  in  Teaching 

II.  Engaged  in  Teaching 

Elementary  Schools 

Secondary  Schools 

Higher  Educational  Institutions 

Normal  Schools 

Principals 

Assistant  Principals 

Supervisors 

State  Supervisors 

Superintendents 

Special  Teachers 

Private  School  Teachers 

Librarians 

Industrial  Schools 

Technical  Schools , 

Vocational  Schools , 

Hospitals , 

Private  Teachers , 

Business  Schools 

Institutes 

College  Presidents , 

Deans  of  Women  in  High  Schools - 

College  Deans 

Nursery  Schools 

Private  Kindergarten  Teachers 

Registrars 

Vocational  Guides 

Total  I  and  II 

E.  Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 

See  Table  VII 


Percentage 
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Subjects 


Aggregate  Attendance  on 

Courses 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology , 

Banking 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

Business  English 

Cancer  Research 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Teachers  College  Chemistry. . 

Christian  Ethics 

Clothing 

Comparative  Literature 

Contemporary  Civilization 

Cookery 

Drafting,  Engineering 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  Engineering , 

English 

New  College  English 

Teachers  College  English . . . . 

Finance 

Fine  Arts 

Teachers  College  Fine  Arts . . 

French 

Geography 

Teachers  College  Geography. 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 

Teachers  College  History. . . . 

Home  Management 

Household  Arts 

Household  Chemistry 

Household  Economics 

Household  Engineering 

Hygiene 

Industrial  Arts 

Institution  Management 

Italian 

Journalism 

Latin 

Law 

Library  Service 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Mineralogy , 

Mining 

Music 

Teachers  College  Music 


Number  0/ 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

7 

75 

2 

31 

2 

8 

2 

21 

9 

61 

2 

24 

I 

14 

2 

58 

6 

49 

7 

20 1 

5 

32 

I 

12 

I 

8 

3 

44 

30 

386 

I 

29 

I 

59 

8 

90 

5 

150 

I 

14 

7 

162 

6 

30 

II 

290 

347 

11,790 

2 

10 

35 

1,031 

I 

8 

4 

129 

2 

59 

7 

89 

29 

729 

24 

353 

II 

73 

I 

48 

6 

22 

9 

168 

2 

17 

19 

693 

I 

71 

I 

28 

2 

22 

2 

II 

3 

43 

4 

45 

4 

356 

3 

17 

4 

86 

6 

56 

I 

34 

n 

131 

8 

121 

38 

1,004 

I 

6 

13 

33^ 

I 

10 

I 

I 

9 

76 

54 

477 
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COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1933— (CoK//K«fi) 


Subjects 


New  Testament 

Nursing 

Nutrition 

Office  Appliances 

Parliamentary  Law 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  of  Religion 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Practical  Theology 

Psychology 

Public  Law 

Recreation 

Religion 

Religious  Education 

Russian 

Social  Science 

New  College  Social  Science 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Statistics 

Stenography 

Stenotypy 

Systematic  Theology 

Textiles 

Typewriting 

Zoology 

Total 


939 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

I 

10 

8 

174 

2 

27 

2 

5 

2 

6 

4 

78 

I 

44 

^l 

665 

16 

195 

6 

51 

3 

42 

13 

339 

4 

108 

4 

169 

I 

5 

6 

"5 

2 

14 

5 

186 

I 

8 

5 

114 

8 

105 

7 

248 

2 

23 

3 

32 

I 

3 

2 

23 

I 

26 

3 

53 

2 

34 

22,903 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tables  which  are  published  annually, 
the  statistical  material  listed  below  is  maintained  by  the  office  of 
the  Registrar  and  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  those  interested: 

Major  interest  of  students  registered  for  higher  degrees,  exclusive  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

Major  interest  of  recipients  of  higher  degrees  1932-33,  exclusive  of  the 
Master's  Degree  in  Education,  Practical  Arts  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  the  Doctor's  Degree  in  Pharmacy. 

Classification  of  students  attending  one  or  more  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  various  departments  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions,  exclusive  of 
students  of  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
St.  Stephen's  College,  and  University  Extension. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
DURING  1932-33 

AT  THE  INSTALLATIONS 

Of  Robert  Ferguson  Galbreath  as  President  of  Westminster  College,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.  (October  8,  1932):  John  A.  Jadus,  A.M. 

Of  Henry  John  Cody  as  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Canada  (October  14  and  15,  1932):  Dean  Howard  Lee  McBain, 
Professors  Wilhelm  Braun,  James  T.  Shotwell. 

Of  Elam  J,  Anderson  as  President  of  Linfield  College,  McMinville,  Oreg. 
(October  21,  22,  and  23,  1932):  Jacob  Kanzler,  LL.B. 

Of  Stanley  King  as  President  of  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  (Novem- 
ber II,  1932):  Professors  John  Jacob  Coss,  Rexford  G.  Tugwell, 
Frederick  James  Eugene  Woodbridge. 

Of  Pat  Morris  Neff  as  President  of  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.  (April  21, 
1933):  John  Owen  Beaty,  Ph.D. 

Of  Willis  Jefferson  King  as  President  of  Gammon  Theological  Seminary, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  (May  3,  4,  and  5,  1933):  Granger  Hansell,  LL.B. 

Of  Edward  Moseldy  Gwathmey  as  President  of  Converse  College,  Spartans- 
burg,  S.  C.  (May  22,  1933):  Paul  H.  Ringer,  M.D. 

at  the  anniversary  celebrations 

Of  the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Spinoza,  The  Hague, 

Holland  (September  3-10,  1932):  Professor  Irwin  Edman. 
Of  the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  University  of  Granada,  Granada, 

Spain  (October  2-8,  1932):  Professor  Richard  J,  H.  Gottheil. 
Of  the  Ninetieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Cumberland  University, 

Lebanon,  Tenn.  (October  13  and  14,  1932):  Leonidas  W.  Crawford, 

Ph.D. 
Of  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Waseda  University, 

Ushigomeku,  Tokyo,  Japan  (October  18,  1932):  Ryusaku  Tsunoda. 
Of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Marymount  College,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.  (December 

8,  1932) :  Mrs.  William  F,  Duffy,  A.B. 
Of  the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  William  the  Silent — 

Commemorative  Services,  New  York  City  (April  23,  1933):  Professor 

Adriaan  Jacob  Barnouw. 
Of  the  Anniversary  of  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  (April  27  and  28, 

1933):  Professor  Frank  A.  Ross. 
Of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Averett  College,  Dan- 
ville, Va.  (May  5  and  6,  1933):  Mary  C.  Fugate,  A.M. 
Of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Opening  of  the  Old 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  (GENERAL  FUNDS) 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1933 

INCOME  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 
From  Students: 

Fees  (see  page  9) $3,410,338.80 

Residence  Halls  (see  page  7) 843,979.76 

Dining  Halls  (see  page  8) 228,586.19 

Other  Income 10,280.54     $3,993,185.29 


From  Endowments: 

Rents  (see  page  8) 3,317,597.69 

Income  of  Special  Endowments  (see  page  8) 1,840,136.09       5,157,733.78 


From  Other  Properties — Rents  (see  page  8) 21,283.26 

From  Investments  in  Personal  Property  (see  page  8) 107,979.00 

From  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes  (see 

page  9) 490,987.53 

From  Allied  Corporations  (see  page  9) 1,572,438.39 

From  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Clinics  (see  page  9)  125,750.05 
From  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratory  and  Fire  Test- 
ing Station  (see  page  9) 13,218.68 

From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (see  page  9).  57,557.00 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources  (see  page  9) 3,112.60 


Total  Income $11,543,245.58 

EXPENSES 
Educational  Administration  and  Instruction 

(see  page  32) 9,039,619.22 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Maintenance  (see 

page  34) 986,837.09 

Library  (see  page  37) 419,123.80 

Business  Administration  of  the  Corporation: 

Salaries,  Office  Expenses  etc.  (see  page  38) .       207,963.66 
Insurance   on  Academic  Buildings    (Fire 

and  Liability)  (see  page  38) 50,894.54  258,858.20 


Annuities  (see  page  39) 52,597.02 

Special    Appropriations — Schedule    J     (see 

page  39) 180,184.46 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt,  etc.  (see  page  40)  494,936.45 


Total  Expenses  Exclusive  of  Provision  for 

Amortization  of  Loans  of  1925  and  1931. . .  11,432,156.24 


Balance,  being  excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penses before  providing  for  Amortization  of 
Loans  of  1925  and  1931 111,089.34 

Deduct: 

Amount  transferred  for  Amortization  of 

Loans  of  1925  and  1931 410,000.00 


Deficit,  being  excess  of  Expenses  for  Main- 
tenance over  Income  after  providing  for 
Amortization  of  Loans  of  1925  and  1931..  $298,910.66 
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40  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


INTEREST  ACCOUNT 

Interest  Paid: 

On  College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Mortgages $6,170.27 

On  Lower  Estate  Mortgage 121,444.44 

On  437  West  117th  Street  Mortgage 3,000.00 

On  Current  Loans 22,681.74 

On  Upper  Estate  Mortgage 341,640.00 

$494,936.45 

Deduct  Interest  Received  as  Follows: 

503-11  Broadway 9,574.45 


$485,362.00 
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COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 
BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,   1933 


ASSETS 


Cash  at  Banks  and  on  hand  . 
Notes  Receivable 


Accounts  Receivable: 

Sundry  Debtors 

Accounts  Receivable — Students,  less  Reserve . . 
Arrears  of  Rent  (See  Page  50) 


Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies 

Loans  to  Students,  Less  Reserve  (See  Page  43) 

Rents  Accrued — Not  Due 

Deferred  Charges 


$309,512.71 

35,612.69 

176,932.91 


Advances: 

Building  Loan 

Against  Future  Appropriations  and  Bequests. 

On  Account  of  Gifts  (See  Page  43) 

University  Patents,  Inc 


Investment  of  Deposits — Book  Value  (See  contra  $46,321.08).  . , 

Real  Estate  and  Investments: 
Rental  Property: 
General  Poinds: 

Upper  and  Lower  Estates 
at  1933  assessed  valua- 
tion      $33,671,202.55 

Other  Property  at  net  Book 

Values  (see  page  113) .  . .        5,784,360.57 

$39,455,563.12 

Special  Funds 6,915,547.53 

Securities  Owned — Book  Value  (See  Page  103) 

UniversityLand,  Buildings  and  Equipment  at  Cost  (See  Page  111). 


General 
Funds 

$176,810.26 
281,716.08 


210,826.44 

274,038.59 

405,774.43 

9,750.83 

78,570.40 


52,342.52 

1,713.04 
21,800.00 


39,455,563.12 

1,540,420.73 

37,455,724.26 


Special 
Endowments 
and  Funds 


Total 


$26,307.28         $203,117.54 
70,138.00  351,854.08 


311,231.87 


119,669.05 


10,722.79 


180,000.00 


713.90 


522,058.31 

274,038.59 

525,443.48 

9,750.83 

89,293.19 


180,000.00 

52,342.52 

713.90 

1,713.04 

21,800.00 


6,915,547.53      46,371,110.65 

32,146,397.74      33,686,818.47 

37,455,724.26 


Loans — Due  to   General   Funds  and  Special  Endowments  and 
Funds 


$79,965,050.70    $39,780,728.16  $119,745,778.86 
274,833.48  400,869.07  675,702.55 


$80,239,884.18    $40,181,597.23  $120,421,481.41 


REPORT     OF     THE     TREASURER 
BALANCE  SHEET  AT  JUNE  30,  1933 


LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  FUNDS  AND  CAPITAL 


General 
Funds 


Notes  Payable $1,700,000.00 


Accounts  Payable. 


Deposits: 

Students 

Others  (Contra  $21,800.00) . 


$14,349.20 
46,321.08 


Payments  Received  in  Advance: 

Student  Fees 

Prepaid  Rents — Rental  Properties. 


42,847.73 
3,560.70 


Interest  Payable — Accrued 

Deferred  Credit— Upper  Estate. 


26,762.19 


60,670.28 


46,103.43 
161,971.31 
145,475.17 


Mortgages  Payable: 

Upper  Estate $7,460  000.00 

Lower  Estate 2,350,000.00 

Rental  Property,  etc 4,816,600.00 

Academic  Property 60,000.00 


14,686,600.00 


Reserves: 

Contingent  Items 

Requisitions  outstanding:  estimates. 


310,648.65 
143,068.45 


— 154,693.98 

Unexpended  Income  of  Special  Endowments  (See  Page  61) 

Unexpended  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes  (See 
Page  73) 

Endowments  and  Funds: 

Special  Endowments  (See  Page  158) 

Student  Loan  Endowments  (See  Page  43) 488,178.53 

Permanent — For  Purchase  of  Land,  Etc.  (See  Page  160) 22,689,465.78 

Amortization— Loan  of  1925 625.000.00 

Amortization — Loan  of  1931 540,000.00 

Capital  Account  (See  Page  46) 38,547,232.48 


Special 

Endowments 

and  Funds 


45 


Total 


$398.63 


305.00 


$1,700,000.00 
27,160.82 


60,670.28 


46,408.43 
161,971.31 
145,475.17 


299,023.12 
921,278.53 


628,568.85 


14,686,600.00 


453,717.10 
921,278.53 


628,568.85 


37,848,704.74      37,848,704.74 

175,346.84  663,525.37 

22,689,465.78 

625,000.00 

540,000.00 

38,547,232.48 


$79,872,153.15    $39,873,625.71  $119,745,778.86 


Loans —  Due  from  General  Funds  and  Special  Endowment  and 
Funds 


367,731.03 


307,971.52 


675,702.55 


$80,239,884.18    $40,181,597.23  $120,421,481.41 


46  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  AT  JUNE  30,  1933 

Balance— July  1,  1932 $37,675,714.86 

Add: 

Increase  in  Book  Value  of  Upper  and  Lower  Estates 

based  on  1933  Assessed  valuations $1,260,964.56 

Transfer  of  Fire^  Loss  Reserves   107.14 

Sale  of  Old  Typewriters —  University  Extension 240.00 

Unexpended  Balances  of  Requisitions  Outstanding 

at  June  30,  1932 43,274.25 

1,304,585.95 
Deduct: 

Adjustment  of  Fees  and  Expenses  applicable  to  pre- 
vious years  (net) 10,026.81 

Annuity  Payments  applicable  to  previous  years 150.00 

Special     Expense — Department     of     Buildings     and 

Grounds 5,000.00 

Amortization  of  Loan  of  1925 50,000.00 

65,176.81 
Net  additions 1,239,409.14 

$38,915,124.00 
Less: 

Transferred  to  Special  Endowments  and  Gifts: 

To  Student  Loan  Funds 68,340.00 

To  Summer  Session  Scholarship  Gift 1,650.00 

To  Civil  Engineering  Fire  Testing  Station  Fund 1,511.77 

71,501.77 
Transferred  from  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratory 

Fund 2,520.91 

68,980.86 

Balance $38,846,143.14 

Deduct: 

Excess  of  Expenditures  over  Income  for  Fiscal  Year 

ended  June  30,  1933 298,910.66 

Balance— June  30,  1933 $38,547,232.48 


UNITED  STATES,  Chicago-Los  Aogoles -Tulsa    —  EN  C  LA  N  D.  London    —    CAN  ADA.   Montreol  ond  Prov 
SOUTH  AMERICA,  Rio  do  Joneiro -Sao  Paulo  —  CENTRAL  AM  ERI  CA,  Me«ico  City 


R.  T.  Ling  LEY  &■  Co. 

Accountants  and  Auditors 
N0.I20  Broadway,  NewYork 

Cable  Address. 'Auditors -NewYork' 


September  30«  1933 


CBRTIFIC  ATE 


We  have  examined  the  books  asad  reoorde  of  the  Treasurer  Of 
Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York:  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1933  and  we  are  satisfied  as  to  the  general  correotneae  of  the 
aooounts.       Our  detailed  report  thereon  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Treasurer. 

The  cash  at  banks  and  on  hand  has  been  verified  and 
the  securities  representing  the  invested  endowments  and 
funds  have  either  been  produced  to  us  or  verified  by 
certificates  received  from  the  depositary  and  others.  We 
have  verified  the  income  receivable  from  invested  endow- 
ments and  funds  and  have  tested  and  substantially  verified 
all  other  income  shown  by  the  books  of  the  University.  Pay- 
ments made  from  principal  and  from  income  of  General  and 
Special  Funds  and  Gifts  have  been  tested  to  satisfy  our- 
selves of  their  general  accuracy. 

The  securities  owiied  ar®  carried  either  at  their  pur- 
chase price  or  at  the  market  value  at  the  date  of  their 
acquisition  by  gift.       No  provision  has  been  made  In  the 
accounts  for  shrinkage  in  market  values  at  Junel  30,  1933* 

The  Academic  Properties,  covering  Land,  Buildings  and 
Equipnwnt  are  carried  in  the  accounts  at  cost  or  assessed 
valuations  at  date  of  acquisition.       The  properties  known 
as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  are  carried  at   1933  Hew  York 
City  assessed  valuations.       The  other  properties  of  the 
University  are  carried  at   cost,  cost  plus  carrying  charges, 
1923  and  1927  Hew  York  City  assessed  valuations,  and  in  a 
few  instances  at  appraised  or  nominal  values.     These  valua- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  the  acoompsnylng  Balance  Sheet, 
appear  to  us  to  be  proper.       Prom  the  book  value  of  active 
rental  properties,  in  most  instances,  depreciation  has  been 
deducted  on  varying  bases* 

On  the  basis  stated  above,     WE    HEREBY    CERTIFY    that  the  Balance 
Sheet  submitted  herewith  is  in  accordance  with  the  books,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
fairly  reflects  the  financial  status  of  the  University  at  June  30,  193S» 
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Payments  by  Allied  Corporations 

(1)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Barnard  College.      Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration $29,400.00 

Office  of  the  Registrar 5,000.00 

Anthropology 4,999.98 

Botany 22,400.00 

Chemistry 21,000.00 

Economics 13,200.00 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 54,300.00 

Fine  Arts 10,700.00 

Geology 9,175.00 

Germanic  Languages 17,000.00 

Greek  and  Latin 21,000.00 

History 27,300.00 

Mathematics 18,400.00 

Music 5,200.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 32,400.00 

Physical  Education 27,000.00 

Physics 8,000.00 

Public  Law 13,200.00 

Religion 1,000.00 

Romance  Languages 47,550.00 

Social  Science 10,750.00 

Zoology 27,650.00 

Library 3,600.00 

Business  Administration 10,000.00 

Annuity  Contributions 14,184.97 

Retiring  Allowances 1,797.04 

(2)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Teachers  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration 400.00 

Food  Chemistry 1,180.00 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 751,595.60 

Institute  of  Public  Health 1,200.00 

Annuity  Contributions 37,920.24 

(3)  Carnegie  Foundation.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 3,600.00 

Physics 3,600.00 

Retiring  Allowances 89,756.31 

Widows'  Allowances 34,029.83 

Zoology 4,000.00 

(4)  Presbyterian  Hospital.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Laboratories 25,537.63 

Ophthalmology 33,811.66 


$456,206.99 


792,295.84 


134,986.14 


59,349.29 


(5)  St.  Stephen's  College.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 63,423.20 

(6)  The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 

pital.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 66,176.93 


$1,572,438.39 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1933 

UPPER  ESTATE 

12  West  49th  Street $1,232.50 

14  West  49th  Street 2,205.00 


LOWER  ESTATE 

51  Barclay  Street 800.00 

55-57  Barclay  Street 5,750.02 

65-67  Barclay  Street 2,971.44 

75-77-79  Barclay  Street 1,595.40 

503-11  Broadway 375.00 

239-43  Greenwich  Street 375.00 

261-67  Greenwich  Street 1,275.00 

38  Murray  Street 324.99 

44  Murray  Street 122.93 

72  Murray  Street 125.00 

26  West  Broadway 137.50 

28-30  West  Broadway 1,133.34 

32  West  Broadway 275.00 

40  West  Broadway 30.00 

42  West  Broadway 299.98 

46  West  Broadway 100.00 

48  West  Broadway 235.00 

52  West  Broadway 110.00 


RENTAL  PROPERTY 

115th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 6,671 .  67 

21  Claremont  Avenue 1,431.69 

29-35  Claremont  Avenue 1,891.42 

39-41  Claremont  Avenue 462.51 

70  Haven  Avenue 2,309.77 

70  Morningside  Drive  and  400  West  118th  Street 11,959.50 

445  Riverside  Drive 1,090.04 

460-64  Riverside  Drive 9,116.85 

41  West  47th  Street 250.00 

403  West  115th  Street 2,169.54 

404  West  116th  Street 6,820.07 

424-30  West  116th  Street 3,661.62 


ENO  ESTATE 

1910  Broadway 733.26 

1680  Broadway 70,981.43 

430  West  Broadway 135.00 

432  West  Broadway 55.00 

434  West  Broadway 149.00 

434  Yi  West  Broadway 297.00 

44  West  64th  Street 640.00 

46  West  64th  Street 429.00 

68th  Street  and  Broadway 23,000.00 

21  South  Street 130.00 

5-7  Mercer  Street 4,473.14 

474-6-8  West  Broadway 120.00 

426-28  West  Broadway 937.50 

456  West  Broadway 225.00 

15  West  60th  Street 585.85 


$3,437.50 


16,035.60 


47,834.68 


102,891.18 
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PHOENIX  ESTATE 

411  East  5th  Street $71.00 

94  First  Avenue 674.28 

176  Madison  Avenue 125.00 


HEMINGWAY  PROPERTY 

237  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 255.00 

51  Market  Street 58.00 


SPECIAL  PROPERTY 

506-28  Cherry  Street 75.00 

306  Lexington  Avenue 480.00 

154th  Street  and  Macombs  Place 1,437.50 

136-40  West  23rd  Street 404.50 

25-27  West  30th  Street 590.50 

19-21  West  36th  Street 1,508.34 

40-42  West  37th  Street 1,054.83 


$870.28 


313.00 


5,550.67 


*$176,932.91 


♦Since  June  30,  1933  this  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $142,990.23. 
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62  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 

INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

1)  To  Barnard  Medal  Gift $60.00 

2)  To  Barnard  Library  Fund 893.75 

3)  To  Bertuch  Loan  Fund 3,465.00 

4)  Refund  to  Trustee 482.80 

5)  To  Principal  Class  of  1927  Fund 20.72 

6)  To  Principal  W.  Bayard  Cutting  Jr.  Fellowship  Fund 331.82 

7)  To  Principal  Fine  Arts  Endowment  Fund 21,522.20 

8)  To  Principal  Percy  D.  Haughton  Memorial  Fund 286.60 

9)  To  Megrue  Loan  Fund 550.00 

0)  To  Principal  Mary  B.  Pell  Fund 21,100.60 

1)  To  Principal  F.  B.  F.  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund 17.63 

2)  To  Principal  F.  Augustus  Schermerhom  Endowment  Fund 1,181.56 

3)  To  Shoemaker  Loan  Fund 275.00 

4)  To  Blumenthal  Loan  Fund 168.08 

5)  To  Principal  Cartwright  Lectureship  Fund 432.24 

6)  To  Principal  Delafield  Professorship  Fund 6,898.82 

7)  To  Principal  Wm.  J.  Gies  Fellowship  Fund 907.72 

$58,594.54 


GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS 
FOR  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES 
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GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS— NOTES 


TRANSFERS 


(1)  To  Capital  Account $145.00 

(2)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 8,025.10 

(3)  To  Parker  Gift  No.  2 2,080.89 

(^)  To  Principal  Columbiana  Endowment  Fund 17.00 

(5)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 1,136,421.98 

(6)  Refund  to  Donor 81.76 

(7)  Refund  to  Donor 1,401.62 

(8)  To  Sundry  Debtors 3,366.67 


$1,151,540.02 
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PERMANENT  FUNDS 

ESTABLISHED  BY   GIFT  FOR  PURCHASE   OF   LAND  AND   ERECTION  AND 
EQUIPMENT   OF   BUILDINGS 


Apparatus:Optical 

Autobiography:  John  Stuart  Mill 

Avery  Architectural  Building 

Baker  Field 

Morningside  Heights  Sit.e. . , , , 

Bard  Hall 

Boat  House:  Baker  Field 

Boat  House:  Class  of  1897 

Casa  Italiana 

Castings:  Duriron 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Chemical  Laboratories 

Clock:  Class  of  1906 

Crocker    Research    Laboratory:    X-Ray 

Equipment 

Da  Costa  Laboratory 

Deutsches  Haus 

Earl  Hall:  Building 

Earl  Hall  Close 

East  Field 

Egleston  (Professor):  Setting  of  Bust. . 

Engineering  Apparatus 

Engineering  Building 

Exedra,  Granite 

Faculty  House:  Building 

Faculty  House:  Equipment 

Fayerweather  Hall:  Building 

Filter,  Rotary 

Flagstaff:  Class  of  1881 

Fountain  of  Pan 

Furnace,  Hegeler 

Furnald  Hall:  Building 

Gates:  Class  of  1882 

Gates:  Class  of  1888 

Gates:  Class  of  1891 

Goldsmith  Library 

Hamilton  Hall:  Building 

Hamilton  Hall:  Clock 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gates 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gemot 

Hamilton  Hall:  Class  of  1909  Shield.  . , 

Hamilton  Statue 

"Hammerman" 

Hartley  Hall:  Building 

Hartley  Hall:  Stained  Glass  Windows. , 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Building 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Annex 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Laboratory 

Highland,  N.  Y.:  Property , 

Illuminating  University  Grounds 

Instruments:  Optical 

John  Jay  Hall:  Building 

John  Jay  Hall:  Equipment 

Kent  Hall:  Building 

Library:  Building 


At  June  30, 
1932 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

331,150.00 

1,755,772.84 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

414,206.65 

554,340.06 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 

64,325.00 

6,000.00 

495,672.57 

1,100,639.32 


Additions 
1932-1938 


5,637.10 


At  June  30, 
1933 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

331,150.00 

1,761,409.94 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

414,206.65 

554,340.06 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 

64,325.00 

6,000.00 

495,672.57 

1,100,639.32 
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Library:  Equipment 

Library:  Marble  Columns 

Library:  Torcheres 

Livingston  Hall:  Memorial  Window.  . 

Maison  Francaise:  Building 

Medical  School  (New) :  Building 

Medical  School  (New) :  Residence  Hall  Site 

Medical  School  (New) :  Site 

Medical  School  (Old) :  Additions 

Medical  School  (Old):  Building 

Medical  School:  Removing  and  Rebuilding 

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment 

Mineral  Specimens:  Dufourcq  Collection 

Model:  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Model:  Braden  Copper  Co 

Model:  Coal  Mine 

Nichols  Laboratories 

Pathological  Laboratory 

Philosophy:  Building 

Physics:  Building 

Power  House:  Equipment 

Precision  Laboratory 

President's  House  Furnishing 

Publications:  Cragin  Collection 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Bell 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Building 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Furniture 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Memorial  Windows.  , 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Organ  and  Case 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Torcheres 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Extension 

School  of  Business:  Building 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (Old) 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (New) 

School  of  Dentistry:  Building 

School  of  Dentistry:  Equipment 

School  of  Journalism:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Torcheres 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women:  Additions  and 

Alterations 

Smith  (Munroe)  Tablet 

South  Court  Fountains 

South  Field 

South  Field  Grading 

South  Hall 

Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon 

Statue  of  Science  and  pylon 

Sun  Dial— 116th  Street 

Telescope 

Trophy  Room:  Equipment 

University  Hall:  Enlargement 

Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building 

Villard  (Henry)  Legacy 


At  June  30, 
1932 


$2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

1,124.00 

33,300.00 

3,603,044.02 

506,186.26 

855,001.00 

117,842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

810,748.90 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

989,871.83 

471,185.32 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

259,588.18 

1,000.00 

399,263.14 

1,840.00 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

11,500.00 

273,785.28 

8,598.72 

13,148.95 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

100,756.41 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 


Additions 
1932-1933 


$1,136,421.98 


At  June  30. 
1933 


$2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

1,124.00 

33,300.00 

3,603,044.02 

506,186.26 

855,001.00 

117,842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

810,748.90 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

989,871.83 

471,185.32 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

259,588.18 

1,000.00 


399 

1 

4 

54 

11 

1,410 

8: 

13; 

10; 

5; 

100, 

20, 

350, 

50, 


,263.14 
840.00 
932.88 
,707.00 
500.00 
207.26 
,598.72 
148.95 
000.00 
497.35 
980.00 
756.41 
238.34 
000.00 
000.00 


I  $21,547,406.70 


$1,142,059.08    $22,689,465.78 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 
Received  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection 
Equipment  of  Buildings 

See  Permanent  Funds  pages  159  and  160 

(For  list  of  gifts  other  than  money  see  separate  pamphlet) 
A 
Name  Purpose 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Precision   Laboratory:   Physics 

Building 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Deutsches  Haus,  419  West  117th 

Street 

Aldrich  (Mrs.  Richard) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Alexander  (Chas.  W.) Clinton     window,     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  Hall  Building 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  statue.  South  Field . . 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College University  HaU,  enlargement.. .    1900-13 

Alumni  Fund School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1921-27 

Gifts ?27,290.29 

Interest 1,250.00 


and 


Date 

Amount 

1913 

?8,000.00 

1910 

30,000.00 

1917 

5.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

997.50 

1908 

10,000.00 

[)0-13 

100,756.41 

21-27 

28,540.29 

§28,540.29 


Anderson  (Mrs.  E.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Anonymous Furnishing  President's  House .  . 

Gift ?30,000.00 

Expenses?2, 174.70 
Transfer  to 
Special 
Endow- 
ments     13,415.13 

15,589.83 


1917 
1910 


$14,410.17 


5,000.00 

14,410.17 


Anonymous Boat  House,  Baker  Field 1931-32  56,834.23 

Anonymous Chemical   Laboratories:    Have- 

meyer  Hall 1915  30,000.00 

Anonymous Hamilton  Statue 1909  1,000.00 

Anonymous Medical  School  (new)  Building .  1929  150,007.65 

Anonymous Medical  School  (old)  Additions.    1917-19  10,691.58 

Anonymous Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1915  15,000.00 

Anonymous Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment     1919-21  4,712.80 

Anonymous Models  of  buildings  and  grounds   1906-08  19,972.70 

Anonymous Furniture,  St.  Paul's  Chapel . . .         1908  2,846.62 

Anonymous School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1926-27  75,891.20 

Gifts $61,742.35 

Interest 14,148.85 


§75,89120 
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Name                                            Purpose  Date  Amount 

Anonymous South  Field  Grading 1909  $1,500.00 

Anonymous Trophy  Room  Equipment 1922  980.00 

Aub  (Miss  Alma  C.) Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment  1921  200.00 

Avery  (Samuel  P.) Avery  Library  Building 1911-14  339,250.00 

B 

Babcock  (Samuel  D.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  5,000.00 

Babcock  &  Wilco.x Steam  Boilers— Power  House  .  .  1907  3,250.00 

Baker  (George  F.,  Jr.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  2,500.00 

Baker  (George  F.) Baker  Field 1922-24  730,583.15 

Total    amoimt   of 

gifts $771,940.59 

Taxes,  etc 41,357.44 


$730,583.15 


Baldwin  (Helen,  M.  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917  100.00 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-24  9,100.00 

Beck  (Chas.  Bathgate)  Bequest.  Kent  Hall  Building 1899-1912       385,672.57 

Total  Bequest $382,808.37 

Interest  on  bequest    10,373.20 


$393,181.57 
Less  legal  expenses      7,509.00 


$385,672.57 


Beekman  (Gerard) Beekman    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Beekman  (Gerard) Mintum    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Benson  (Mary) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Bernheim  (A.  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bemheim  (Mrs.  Geo.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Blossom  (Francis) Earl  Hall  Close 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory  

Brackenridge  (Geo.  W.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Braden  Copper  Co Models  of  copper  mines 

Bruce  (Catherine  Wolfe) Telescope  for  New  Observatory . 

Gift  of  $10,000  received  1899. 

The   gift    with   interest   was 

partly  used  in  expenses;  the 

balance  remaining  was  used 

Ln  part  payment  of  the  cost 

of  a  telescope  in  the  Physics 

Building  erected  Ln  1925-26. 

Burgess  (Annie  P.  ) Estate  of John  Jay  Hall  Construction 1927-29  6,525.00 

Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  . .    1913-24  64,188.71 

Bequest $63,396.26 

Interest 792.45 


1906 

600.00 

1917 

25.00 

1892 

1,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1932 

1,000.00 

1922 

10,677.85 

1917 

50,000.00 

1925 

1,700.00 

1899 

5,497.35 

$64,188.71 


Carnegie  Corporation Medical  School  (new)  Building .    1925-28        1,100,000.00 

Carter  (Henry  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  150.00 
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Name 
Cheesman  (Dr.  T.  M.) 


Purpose 
....Cheesman  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Cheesman    (Dr.   T.   M.)    Estate 

of School  of  Business  Building. .  . . 

Bequest $10,000.00 

Interest 1,162.81 


Date 


1905 


1920 


$11,162.81 


Clark  (Alfred  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Clark  (Edward  Severin) Fountain  of  Pan:  the  Grove..  . . 

Clark  (J.  William) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 

Gift $10,000.00 

Interest 511.11 


$10,511.11 


1908 


Class  of  1874 Marble  Columns  in  Library. . . . 

Class  of  1880 Gates:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881,  Arts  and  Mines.  .  .Gemot:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881 Flagstaff:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1881,  College,  Mines  and 
Political  Science Mantel: John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1882 120th  Street  Gates 

Class  of  1882,  Science Torcheres:  School  of  Mines. . . . 

Class  of  1883,  Arts,  Mines  and 

Political  Science Torcheres  :St.  Paul's  Chapel  . . . 

Class  of  1883,  Mines Setting  Bust  of  Professor  Egles- 

ton 

Class  of  1884,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Clock:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1884,  Science Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1885,  College Stained    glass    window    "Soph- 
ocles," Hartley  Hall 

Class  of  1885,  College Sun  Dial:  South  Field 

Class  of  1886 Granite  Exedra:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1888 Gates  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 

119th  Street 

Class  of  1889 Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Class  of  1889,  Mines Meunier  Statue,  "The  Hammer- 
man": the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1890 Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon:  S. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 

Street 1913-16 

Class  of  1891,  College Stained  Glass  Window  "Vergil" 

(Hartley  Hall) 1891 

Class  of  1891 Gates  between  Mines  and  En- 
gineering Buildings 1916 

Class  of  1891 Earl  Hall  Close 1932 

Class  of  1893 Bell:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 1918 

Class  of  1896,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Panels:  John  Jay  Hall 1926 

Class  of  1897 Boat-house:  Baker  Field 1922-23 

Class  of  1897,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Prentice  Eight-oared  Shell 1927 

Class  of  1899 Grading  South  Field 1909 

Class  of  1900 Statue  of  Science  and  pylon:  N. 

E.   Cor.   Broadway  and   116th 
Street 1925 


1913 


1914 


1914 
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Amount 
$600.00 
11,162.81 


1893 

10,000.00 

1908-09 

12,013.50 

1927 

10,511.11 

1912-13 

1,678.00 

1907 

2,020.00 

1911 

1,000.00 

1906 

4,600.00 

1926 

2,500.00 

1897-98 

1,500.00 

1907 

1,000.00 

5,280.00 


1913 

390.00 

1907 

1,913.90 

1909 

5,000.00 

1885 

1,000.00 

1910 

10,000.00 

1911 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 
1,200.00 
5,000.00 

8,598.72 

1,000.00 

15,000.00 
4,075.00 
5,120.84 
2,500.00 
8,000.00 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 

13,148.95 


Date 

Amount 

1916 

$1,159.64 

1912 

20.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Class  of  1906 Clock  on  South  Field 

Class  of  1909 Shield:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class     of     1915,     College     and 

Science Mantel   and   Clock:   John   Jay 

Hall 1927  1,000.00 

Clinton  (DeWitt) Clinton    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  300.00 

Cochran  (Alexander  Smith) Kent  Hall  Building 1909  100,000.00 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   Equipment:    School    of    Dental 

and  Oral  Surgery 1924  656.00 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery           1924  462,529.32 

Value  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds. . .  $444,529.59 
Cash $17,999.73 


$462,529.32 


College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons   Medical  School  (old)  Building . . 

Columbia     University     Athletic 
Association Boat-house  at  Highland,  N.  Y.. 

Converse  (E.  C.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Cragin  (E.  B.) Publications 

Crocker  Fhind  Income X-Ray  Equipment  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory  

Cutting  (R.  Fulton) Morningside  Heights  Site 

D 

Da  Costa  (Charles  M.) Laboratory,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Benson     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

De  Lamar  Fund,  Income  of Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

De  Peyster  (Mrs.  Frederic  J.) .  .  .  De  Peyster  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 1905  600.00 

DeWitt  (George  G.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1905  500.00 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Furnishing  Men's  Faculty  Club.         1925  495.00 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05  175,000.00 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) South  Court  Fountains 1906-08  4,932.88 

Dodge  (William  E.) Earl  Hall 1900-02  164,950.82 

Gift $159,540.38 

Interest 5,410.44  , 


1903 

71,551.05 

1921 

30,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1919 

1,400.00 

1921 

7,787.68 

1893 

10,000.00 

1890 

20,000.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1920 

3,600.00 

$164,950.82 


Donahue  (Mrs.  James  P.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery, (New) 1926  55,745.15 

Gift $50,000.00 

Interest 5,745.15 

$55,745.15 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Dryden  (Forrest  F.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  $1,000.00 

Duriron  Castings  Co Castings  for  the  Department  of 

Chemical  Engineering 1920  75.00 

E 

Eddy  (Jesse  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Epsilon  Psi  Epsilon Optical  Instruments .' . . . 

F 

Fayerweather    (Daniel    B.)    Be- 
quest   Fayerweather  Hall  Building. . .  . 

Bequest $346,319.73 

Less  Expenses ..  .      15,425.70 


1918 

500.00 

1927 

1,800.00 

1891-1917 

330,894.03 

$330,894.03 


Fish  (Stuyvesant) Fish  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

France-America  Committee Maison  Francaise  Equipment. . 

Frank  (Dr.  John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  . . 

Bequest $2,389.85 

Interest 199.79 


1906 

600.00 

1914 

2,000.00 

1923 

2,589.64 

$2,589.64 


Fuller  (Paul,  Jr.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment . .         1913  100.00 

Furnald    (Francis  P.,   Jr.)    Leg- 
acy  Furnald  Hall  Building 1912-14  350,000.00 

G 

General  Education  Board Medical  School  (new)  Building .    1925-28       1,299,732.57 

Gift $1,250,000.00 

Interest 49,732.57 


$1,299,732.57 


General  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Globe  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Goldsmith  (Byron  B.)  Estate  of: .  Goldsmith  Library 

Gould  (George  J.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field. 

Griscom  (Acton) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing". . . 

H 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. .  .  .  Optical  Instruments 

Hand  (Mrs.  Learned) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) New  Medical  School  Site 

Gift,  1923,  asses- 
sed valuation  $1,180,000.00 
Less    value    of 
land  transfer- 
red as  f  oUows- 
Neurologi- 
cal  Insti- 
tute. .  .$120,000.00 
New  York 
State 
Psychi- 
atric Hos- 
pital . . .     74,999.00 


20-27 

2,020.00 

1920 

250.00 

1927 

850.00 

1909 

100,000.00 

1924 

30.00 

1927 

560.00 

1917 

50.00 

1923 

855,001.00 
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Kame  Purpose  Date  Amoujit 

Presbj-terian 

Hospital.130,000.00 


324,999.00 

$855,001.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Residence  Hall  site,  New  Medi- 
cal School 1929-31         $506,186.26 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Bard  Hall  (new)  Medical  School   1930-33        1,761,409.94 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) South  HaU 1933        1,410,207.26 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Power  House  Equipment 1932  150,000.00 

Harkness  (Mrs.  H.  S.) Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment   1919  10,000.00 

Harper  (J.W.)  Legacy Momingside  Heights  Site 1901  5,000.00 

Harris  (Ellen  C.)  Bequest Chemical  Laboratories 1922  554,340.06 

Bequest $575,623.04 

Legal 

exp 500.00 

Taxes.  667.47 

Harris 
(EUen 
C.)  Fund  113,957.13 

115,124.60 


$460,498.44 
Interest 93,841.62 


$554,340.06 


Havemeyer     (Henry     O.)     and 

others Havemeyer  HaU  Building 1896  414,206.65 

Gift    of    property 

valued  at $450,000.00 

Less  loss  on  sale . .     35,793.35 


$414,206.65 


Hawes  (A.  J.) Medical  School  ''old)  Additions .         1919  100.00 

Hepbiim  (A.  Barton) Maison    Francaise:    411    West 

117th  Street 1913  30,000.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton)  Estate  of .  .School  of  Business  Building 1923-32  218,620.43 

Hewitt  (Hon.  Abram  S.) Momingside  Heights  Site 1893-96  4,000.00 

Hine  (F.  L.) Medical  School(old)  Additions .         1918  1,000.00 

Hoflfman      (Charles     Frederick) 

Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1920  5,581.40 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 581.40 


$5,581.40 


Huntington  (Archer  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1919  1,000.00 

I 
Israel  (Leon) School  of  Business  Building 1919  3,255.00 

Gift $5,000.00 

Expense 1,745.00 

$3,255.00 
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Name 

James  (Arthur  Curtis) 

James  (D.  WUlis) 

James  (Dr.  W.  B.) .  .  . 
Jarvie  (James  N.)  .... 


Purpose  Dale 

J 

.  Medical  School  (old)  Additions .         1918 

.  Momingside  Heights  Site 1892-94 

.  Medical  School  (old)  Additions .         1919 
.School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery, (New) 1916 

Gift $100,000.00 

Interest 5,000.00 


$105,000.00 


Jennings  (Miss  Anne  B.) 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley)  , 
Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley)  . 

Jessup  (Morris  K.) 

Jones  (James  Elwood) 

Jusserand  (J.  J.) 


.  Medical  School  (old)  Additions .  1917 

.Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05 

.Philosophy  Building 1910-11 

.  Momingside  Heights  Site 1893 

.  Model  of  Coal  Mine 1923 

.  Maison  Francaise  Equipment . .  1913 
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Amount 

$1,000.00 

50,000.00 

500.00 

105,000.00 


500.00 

175,000.00 

350,000.00 

5,000.00 

250.00 

200.00 


Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of. 
Kennedy  (John  Stewart)  . . 


.  Physics  Building 1927 

.Hamilton  Hall  Building 1905-06 

Gifts $500,000.00 

Interest 6,061.66 


$506,061.66 


King  (Hon.  John  A.)  , 
King  (Willard  V.)  . . . 


King  (Willard  V.) 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  A.  C.) .  .  . . 
Kingsland  (Mrs.  Geo.  L.) .  . 


.Momingside  Heights  Site 

.Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 

.  School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

.Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

.Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 


500,000.00 
506,061.66 


1892 

1,000.00 

15-16 

2,000.00 

1927 

2,000.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

300.00 

Ladenberg  (Mrs.  Emily) . 

Lagemann  (Miss  Anna) . 
Lange  (Edmund) 


Langeloth  (Jacob)  Estate  of. 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) . 


.  Medical  School  (removing  and  re- 
building)   

.  Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

.School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 
(new) 

.School  of  Business  Building. .  . . 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 62.50 


$5,062.50 


.  Barnard  and  Lawrence  Windows: 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Gift $20,000.00 

Transferred  to 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Fund 1,600.00 


$18,400.00 


1915 

1,000.00 

1917 

10.00 

1929 

56.80 

1915 

5,062.50 

1923 


18,400.00 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) , 


.  St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing .  . , 


1923 


3,727.00 
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Name 


Purpose  Date 

Balance  of  gift  for 
Memorial  Windows  $1,600.00 
Interest .  $2,456.53 
Less  trans- 
fer to 
Chapel 
Furnish- 
ing Fund      329.53 

2,127.00 


Amount 


Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.)  , 


$3,727.00 

.School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927 

Gift $5,000.00 

Interest 366.11 


$5,366.11 


Lengovitz  (Emil  G.) Engineering  Apparatus.  ........  1919 

Lewisohn  (Adolph) School  of  Mines  Building 1904-05 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster, 

John  Henry  and  Goodhue) .  .  .  Memorial  Window,   Livingston 

Hall 1909 

Low  (A.  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-94 

Low  (Seth) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892 

Low  (Seth) Library  Building 1896-99 

M 


McClelland  (John) Pathological  Laboratory:  Med- 
ical School 

McLean  (James) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  . 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Macy  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit) .  .  Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Marling  (A.  E.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

McMillin  (Emerson) School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Gift  of  2,040  Shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  of  the  American 
Light  &  Traction  Co.,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  together 
with  interest  and  dividends, 
amounted  to  $568,069.02. 

Mehler  (Miss  Elsa) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Moore  (William  H.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Morgan  (J.  Pierpont) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) Illumination    of    University 

Grounds 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(New) 

Gift $2,500.00 

Interest 122.92 


1917 

1918 

1892-95 

1913 

1927 


$5,366.11 


450.00 
250,000.00 


1,124.00 

15,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,100,639.32 


1891 

19,136.94 

1918 

1,000.00 

1914 

1,000.00 

1918 

12,000.00 

1917-19 

6,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1917-18 

568,069.02 

10.00 

1,000.00 

100,000.00 

1,035.00 

2,622.92 


$2,622.92 


Mosher  (Eliza  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917 

Mower  (Sara  E.)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  . .    1920-21 


500.00 
110,226.04 
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Name 


Pur-pose  Date 

Bequest $91,101.43 

Less  Expenses 2,220.34 


$88,881.09 
Interest 21,344.95 


$110,226.04 


Munsey  (Frank  A.) . 


'. Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field. 

N 

Nash  (William  A.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co Hegeler  Furnace 

New  York  Odontological  Society.  Anatomical     Collections     and 

Specimens 

Nichols  (William  H.) Laboratories:  Havemeyer  Hall . 

Notman  (George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Notman  (Mrs.  George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

o 

Ogden  (David  B.) Ogden      Window:      St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co Rotary  Filter 

Optometrical  Club  of  Brooklyn. .  Optical  Instruments 

Optometrical  Society  of  the  City 

of  New  York Optical  Instruments 

Osborne    (Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wm. 

Church) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Ottindorfer  (Oswald) Morningside  Heights  Site 


Palmer  (Edgar) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Parish  (Henry) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Edgerton) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Parsons   (General  William  Bar-    ' 

clay) Portrait 

Peabody     (George    Foster    and 

Charles) Organ    and    Case:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Pell  (Howland)  and  others Pell  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel . 

Pendleton  (Francis  K.) Pendleton  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Philosophy,    Department    of 

(Members) Autobiography  of  John  Stuart 

Mill 

Phoenix  Legacy:  Income Observatory  and  Telescope:  Phy- 
sics Building 

Equipment  of  Schermerhom  Hall 

Engineering  Building 

School  of  Mines 

Pratt  (Mrs.  Chas.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Pulitzer  (Joseph) School  of  Journalism  Building. . 

Gift  of  $1,000,000  to  establish 
and  endow  a  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, of  which  $563,501.21 
was  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  the 


1910 


1918 
1923 

1926 
1912 
1917 
1917 


1927 


1928 


1905-06 
1906 


1906 


1923 
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Amount 


$50,000.00 


250.00 
2,000.00 

8,000.00 

30,000.00 

100.00 

100.00 


1906 

600.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1,750.00 


1918 

1,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1919 

3,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

1918 

100.00 

1917 

5.00 

2,570.00 


27,000.00 
600.00 


600.00 


100.00 


1928 

35,748.90 

1930 

39,960.84 

1932 

5,000.00 

1932 

9,588.18 

1917 

500.00 

1903-04 

563,501.21 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

balance  remaining  in  the 
Pulitzer  (Joseph)  Fund  for 
School  of  Journalism. 

R 

Reid  (D.  G.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Rives  (George  L.) Barclay    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Rives  (George  L.) Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Rives  (George  L.),  Estate  of.  .  .  .Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Robinson  (M.  R.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Rockefeller  Foundation Medical  School  (new)  Building .    1925-28 

Gift $1,008,333.33 

Interest 43,495.47 


1918 

$1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1916 

10,000.00 

1918 

25,000.00 

1925 

25.00 

25-28 

1,051,828.80 

$1,051,828.80 


Sands  (B.  Aymar) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Sands  (Sarah  A.)  Estate  of Sands     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  . . .  .Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House 1922-23 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House  Equipment 

Bequest $304,442.77 

Interest 30,075.08 


1914 

500.00 

1906 

600.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

22-23 

306,965.37 

22-23 

27.552.48 

$334,517.85 


Building $306,965.37 

Equipment 27,552.48 


$334,517.85 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus) Estate  of 1929-32        1,244,549.26 

Schermerhorn  Hall 

Extension $1,158,130.00 

Schermerhorn  Hall 

(changes) 86,419.26 


$1,244,549.26 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Physics  Building 1926  275,000.00 

Bequest $262,993.25 

Interest 12,006.75 


$275,000.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Schermerhom  (William  C.) Schermerhom  Hall:  Building. . .    1896-99         1458,133.18 

Schiff  (Jacob  H.) Momingside  Heights  Site 1892  5,000.00 

School     of     Dentistry    Endow- 
ment Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Building. . .    1919-21  26,000.00 

School  of  Dentistry  Endowment 

Fimd  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Equipment.         1921  5,584.92 

Scribner  (Mrs.  Arthur) Medical  School  (old)  Additions .         1917  25.00 

Seligman   (Isaac  N.),  Estate  of  1920  3,384.00 

Bequest §5,464.17 

Van  Am- 
ringe 
Mem- 
orial.. ?1, 554.32 
Avery 
Lib- 
rary. .    1,829.68 

3,384.00 


Balance  (Gift  Acct.)  ?2,080.17 


Shepard  (F.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Sloan  (Samuel) Momingside  Heights  Site 

Sloan  (Samuel) Torcheres:  Library 

Sloane  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.).  .Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  (Al- 
terations and  additions) 

Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of John  Jay  HaU  Construction. . . . 

Bequest §55,349.68 

Interest,  etc 2,450.32 


1919 

500.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1907 

6,000.00 

1912 

399,263.14 

1927 

57,800.00 

§57,800.00 


Smith  (Mrs.  Munroe) Memorial  Tablet  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith 

Sorchan  (Mrs.  Victor) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

Standard  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Stephens     (Mrs.     W.     B.     and 

Daughter) Mineral  Specimens  (Du  Fourcq 

collection) 

Stetson  (Francis  Lynde) Kent  HaU  Building 

Stewart  (Lispenard) Lispenard  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Stewart  (Wm.  Rhinelander) .  .  .  .Rhinelander  Window:  St.  Paxil's 
Chapel 

Stokes  (Olivia  Egleston  Phelps) .  .  Toward  purchase  of  East  Field 

Stokes   (Olivia  Egleston  Phelps 
and  Caroline  Phelps) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Construction. 

Straight  (Mrs.  WiUard  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Straus  (Oscar  S.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Sulzberger  (Dr.  Nathan) Laboratory  Equipment:  Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Sutro  (Mrs.  Lionel) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

T 

Thomas  (Belle) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Thompson  (Mary  Clark) Medical  School  (old)  Additions . 

V 

Van    Amringe    Memorial    Com- 
mittee   Van  Amringe  Memorial 


1927 

1,840.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1920 

60.00 

1921 

300.00 

1905 

10,000.00 

1906 


1906 


600.00 


1906 

600.00 

1910 

20,000.00 

04-06 

250,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

500.00 


1918 

600.00 

1917 

50.00 

1917 

25.00 

1918 

2.500.00 

17-22 

18,684.02 
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Name                                           Purpose  Date  Amount 

Van  Cortlandt  (Robt.  B.) Van   Cortlandt  Window:  St. 

Paul's  Chapel 1906  $600.00 

Vanderbilt    (Comeliiis,    William 
K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George 

W.) Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building  and 

Equipment 1895  350,000.00 

Vanderbilt  Clinic School  of  Dentistry  Building. .  .  1920  7,500.00 

Vanderbilt  (Cornelius) Moringside  Heights  Site 1892  100,000.00 

Vanderbilt  (William  K.) Toward  purchase  of  East  Field  .  1910-14  250,000,00 

Various  Donors Casa  Italiana,  437  W.  117th  St..  1928  315,000.00 

Various  Donors Columbia  Stadium  Site Various  1,900.15 

Various  Donors School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery, (New) 1916-18  26,000.00 

Various  Donors South  Field 1903-05  54,707.00 

Various  Donors Medical  School  Equipment ....  1928  1,475.00 

Various  (Interest  on  Gifts) Medical  School  (old)  Additions .  1918  95.49 

Villard  (Henry),  Estate  of Morningside  Heights  Site 1901  50,000.00 

w 

Wallace  (J.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Waterbury  (Elizabeth) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Waterbury  (John  I.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  2,500.00 

Watson  (Thomas  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Webber  (John),  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1918  1,116.28 

Bequest $1,000.00 

Interest 116.28 


$1,116.28 


William  (Blair  S.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(New) 1927  214.86 

Gift $200.00 

Interest 14.86 


$214.86 


$22,689,465.78 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  RECEIVED  DURING  1932-1933 

A.  GIFTS  TO  CAPITAL: 

1.  General  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  the  Permanent  Alumni 

Fund $500.00 

Estate  of  Benjamin  Altschul,  for  the  Altsehul  (Ben- 
jamin) Fund 2,235.00 

Estate  of  Mary  B.  Pell,  for  the  Pell  (Mary  B.)  Fund. .  7,463.04 

Estate  of  "WilKam  Fitz  Randolph 75,000.00     $85,198.04 


2.  Special  Endowments: 

Alumni  Association  of  the  Library  School  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,for  the  Mary  Wright  Plummer 

Scholarship $6,000.00 

Alumni  Fund  Committee; 

For  the  Alumni  War  Bonus  Fund,  repre- 
senting the  proceeds  of  War  Bonus  cer- 
tificates of  the  following: 
William  Penn  Cresson,  given  in  memory 

of  his  mother,Elizabeth  Vaux  Cresson  $1,392.00 
Otis  Howard  Bradley 912.00  2,304.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Class  of  1892  Arts  and  Mines  Fund  100.00 

Carter  (Ernest  R.),  to  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the 

Carter  (Herbert  Swift)  Memorial  Fimd 1,000.00 

Class  of  1882,  for  the  Columbiana  Endowment  Fund..  500.00 

Class  of  1893,  to  be  added  to  the  Columbiana  Endow- 
ment Fimd 1,500.00 

Estate  of  Charlotte  Dibblee,  for  the  Dibblee  (Ezra 

Read  and  Frances  M.)  Fimd 10,800.00 

Estate  of  Richard  Lahey,  for  the  Lahey  Scholarship 

Fund 6,000.00 

Estate  of  James  Brander  Matthews,  for  the  Matthews 

(James  Brander)  Fimd  for  the  Dramatic  Museum.  .  2,238.55 

Estate  of  Euretta  Jane  Schlegel,  for  the  Kellett  (Eu- 

retta  J.)  Fellowship  Fimd 1,991.82 

Estate  of  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  for  the  Schermer- 

horn  (F.  Augustus)  Endowment  Fimd 829.43 

Estate  of  Henry  R.  Seager,  for  the  Seager  (Schuyler 

Fiske)  Fund 226.54 

Estate  of  Matilda  S.  J.  Wisner,  for  the  Janeway  Prize 

Fund 1,000.00 

Gould  (Edwin)  to  establish  a  fimd  the  income  from 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  Columbia  University 
Rowing  Club 5,775.85 

Harris  (Daniel  H.)  for  the  Class  of  1927  Fund 23.63 

Haymaker  (Miss  Catherine  L.),  for  the  Casa  de  las 

Espanas  Endowment  Fund 25.00 

Italian  Government,  to  establish  the  Giuseppe  Gari- 
baldi Memorial  Fund 10,000.00 

Meyer   (Dr.   Alfred),  for  the  Columbiana  Endowment 

Fund 50.00 

Rives  (F.  B.),  for  the  Casa  de  las  Espanas  Endowment 

Fund 25.00 

Wells  (Francis  D.),  for  the  Class  of  1927  Fund 23.35        49,413.17 
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3.  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Harkness  (Edward  S.),  toward  the  cost  of  construction 

and  eqxiipment  of  South  Hail 1,200,000.00 

Johnson  Hall  Association,  to  cover  the  cost  of  a  ping- 
pong  table  for  Johnson  Hall 16.89 

Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.;,  for  renovations  in  the  Casa  de 

las  Espanas 2,600.00    1.202,616.89 

B.  GIFTS  TO  INCOME: 

1 .  For  General  Purposes: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee 8,789.67 

Boas  (Professor  Franz) 250.00 

Campbell    Professor  William),   to  be  expended  under 

the  direction  of  the  President 100.00 

Lee  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic),  to  be  expended  under  the 

direction  of  the  President. 3,000.00        12,139.67 


2.  For  Specific  Purposes: 

Aderer  ; Julius,  Inc),  for  research  in  dental  materials. .  145.00 

Alumni  Fiind  Committee  from  the  following: 
The  Class  of  1906,  College  of  Phj-sidana 
and  Surgeons,  for  the  Class  of  1906  Loan 

Fund $365.00 

Blossom    (Francis),  for  a  scholarship  in 

Civil  Engineering 850.00  1,215.00 

American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryn- 
gologj',  to  be  added  to  the  Special  Research  Fund  in 
the  Department  of  Ophthalmology 1,000.00 

American  Library  Association,  to  cover  the  stijiend  of 

three  scholarships 3,200.00 

American  Medical  Association,  for  scientific  research  in 

the  Department  of  Phj-siology 600.00 

American  Medical  Association,  for  therapeutic  research 

in  the  Department  of  Physiology' 200.00 

Anonymous,  to  provide  a  special  traveling  fellowship 

in  Architecture 1,800.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Pathology 800.00 

AnonjTnous,  for  Library  Staff  Salaries 700.00 

AnonjTnous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry   1,666.64 

Anonj-mous,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Wendell 

Medal  Fund 10.50 

AnonjTnous,  for  Auditing  Laboratory  prizes 100.00 

Anonj-mous,  for  research  on  the  hydraulic  flume  by  the 

Departnient  of  Civil  Engineering 200.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Palmer  Wright  Scholarship  Fimd  25.00 

AnonjTnous,  for  cancer  research 10,000.00 

AnonjTnous,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Johnston 

(Edward  W.  S.  )  Fund 11.00 

AnonjTnous,  for  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery, 

departmental  appropriation 49.00 

Bird  (Harrison  K.) ,  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund  for  Needy  Students 25.00 

Boas  (Professor  P'ranz),  for  special  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Anthropology 112.00 
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Bonbright  (Professor  James  C),  in  support  of  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Judicial  Valuation"  to  be 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  for  Re- 
search in  the  Social  Sciences 1,200.00 

Bonnheim  (Mrs.  E.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Boring  (Dean  William  A.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Toward  the  cost  of  clerical  service  in  the 

School  of  Architecture $300.00 

For  the  Moore  Loan  Fund 20.00  320.00 

Brennan  (Frank),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund  for  Needy  Students 10.00 

Browne  (Miss  Anita),  to  be  applied  toward  the  tuition 

of  a  designated  student  in  University  Extension  .  . .  30.00 

Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  for  the  Institute  of  Crim- 
inology   1,953.14 

Bush  (Professor  Wendell  T.),  for  assistance  and  sup- 
plies in  Philosophy 1,905.90 

Carleton  (P.  A.  W.),  toward  the  Horatio  Allen  Scholar- 
ship    10.00 

Carnegie    Corporation,    toward    the    support    of    the 

School  of  Library  Service 25,000.00 

Carpenter  (Wm.  Morgan),  toward  the  Horatio  Allen 

Scholarship 10.00 

Chamberlain  (Professor  Joseph  P.),  for  the  Legislative 

Drafting  Research  Fund 8,000.00 

Chemical  Foundation,  for  Research  in  the  Department 

of  Bacteriology 1,900.00 

Class  of  1909,  for  the  Class  of  1909  Scholarship  Gift.  .  400.00 

Coakley  (Dr.  Cornelius  G.),  for  the  Otology  Research 

Fund  in  the  Department  of  Pathology 1,000.00 

Columbia  University  Club,  for  scholarships 5,500.00 

Columbia  University  Athletic  Association,  toward  a 
salary  in  the  University  Medical  Office 1,800.00 

Committee  of  Fifty,  for  the  purchase  of  books  relating 

to  the  liquor  question 110.73 

Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  for  the  salary  of  the 

Queen  Wilhelmina  Professorship 4,000.00 

Committee  on  Research  in  Indian  Languages,  fot 
special  research  in  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council  for  Research  in 
the  Social  Sciences 1,300.00 

Commonwealth  Fund,  for  the  following  purposes: 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Fellow- 
ship        $400.00 

Research  at  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 

Surgery 26,666.32 

Research  in  Legal  History 4,583.33  31,649.65 

Corbett  (Harvey  W.),  for  the  Corbett  Relief  Gift  in 
the  School  of  Architecture 500.00 

Cromwell  (William  Nelson) ,  to  be  added  to  the  fund  to 
defray  the  cost  of  annotating  the  restatement  of  the 
conflict  of  laws  which  is  being  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Law  Faculty 2,000.00 

Crawford    (Professor    William    H.),    for    research    in 

dental  materials 30.00 
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de  Jaffa  (Miss  Kathleen),  to  assist  students  in  Home 

Study  work 25.00 

Derleth    (Charles    Jr.),    toward    the    Horatio    Allen 

Scholarship 10.00 

Deutsches  Haus,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutschea 

Haus 10.00 

du  Pont  (E.  I.)  de  Nemours  and  Company,  for  the  du 

Pont  Fellowship 1,000.00 

Eggers   (Dr.   Carl),   toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Elliott  (Dr.  Edward  S.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer 

Wright  Memorial  Loan  Fund  for  Needy  Students.  .  25.00 

Elmhirst  (Mrs.  Dorothy  Whitney),  for  special  research 

in  the  Department  of  Social  Science 1,750.00 

Elmhirst  (Mrs.  Dorothy  Whitney),  for  the  study  of 

status  of  the  intellectual  worker  in  the  present  crisis  500.00 

Engineering  Foundation,  in  support  of  Mining  and 

Strata  Research 2,000.00 

Faber  (Messrs.  Eberhard  and  Lothar  W.)  toward  the 

maintenance  of  the  Deutsches  Haus  Maintenance 

Fund 100.00 

Faculty  and  student  body  of  Seth  Low  Junior  College, 

for  the  Seth  Low  Junior  College  Student  Loan  Fund  340.31 

Fitger    (August),    towards    the   maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Galvin  (Rod  Shell),  toward  the  relief  of  needy  Columbia 

College  undergraduates 50.00 

General  Education  Board,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Sub-department  of  Tropical  Medicine. .  . .  $7,000.00 

Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine  sal- 
aries   10,189.66  17,189.66 

Germanistic  Society,   for  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 75.00 

Goldman  (Henry),  toward  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 

the  Deutsches  Haus 250.00 

Grassi   (Waldemar  H.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer 

Wright  Memorial  Loan  Fund  for  Needy  Students. .  50.00 

Griscom  (Rev.  Acton),  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 

Joan  of  Arc  collection  in  the  Library 300.00 

Gristede  (D.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 100.00 

Hagen  (Joseph),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund  for  Needy  Students 10.00 

Harkness    (Edward   S.),   toward   the  support   of  the 

Department  of  Diseases  of  Children 29,900.00 

Hartley  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Marcellus  Hartley  Laboratory $2,600.00 

Work  in  Psychiatry  in  memory  of  Doctor 

Thomas  Salmon 3,500.00 

Work  in  Psychiatry  under  Dr.  Lambert  in 

Teachers  College 5,000.00  11,100.00 

Hendrick  (Mrs.  Elwood),  toward  the  stipend  of  the 

Elwood  Hendrick  Fellowship 1,200.00 

Henry  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barklie),  for  study  of  manic 
depressive  psychosis  in  the  Department  of  Biological 
Chemistry 500.00 
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Hess  (Mrs.  Alfred  F.),  for  special  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Oto-Laryngology 500.00 

Hess  (Dr.  Alfred  F.),  for  nutritional  research  in  the 

Department  of  Pathology 6,599.00 

Hirschthal  (M.),  toward  the  Horatio  Allen  Scholarship  5.00 

Italy(Govemment  of)  ,for  the  work  of  the  Casa  ItaUana, 
to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  Italian  studies  in 
general  and  especially  for  publications  concerning 
the  teaching  of  the  Italian  language 700.00 

Jackson  (Professor  A.  V.  W.),  for  the  American  School 

of  Indie  and  Iranian  Studies 150.00 

Jaffe  (John),  for  the  Department  of  Accounting,  Uni- 
versity Extension 20.00 

Kellogg  (W.  K.)  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  Rheu- 
matic Fever  in  the  Department  of  Practice  of  Med- 
icine   10,000.00 

King's  Crown,  toward  the  salary  of  a  Band  Conductor 

in  the  Department  of  Music 1,000.00 

Knapp  (Dr.  Arnold),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Koenig  (Herbert  A.),  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  to  be 
applied  particularly  to  the  needs  of  men  on  the  foot- 
ball team 10.00 

KristoSersen    (Mangus),   to   be  added  to  the  Mary 

Louise  SutlifF  Fund 10.00 

Kuttroff    (AdoK),    toward    the    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Lafrentz  (Ferdinand  W.),  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 500.00 

Lee  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.),  for  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Dermatology 2,400.00 

Lee  (Mrs.  Frederics.),    for  the  Chapel  Services 100.00 

MacDowell  Club,  for  the  Benjamin  Prince  Memorial 

Scholarship  of  the  MacDowell  Club 30.00 

Macy  (Josiah  Jr.)  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Departments  of  Bio-Chemistry  and  Dis- 
eases of  Children  $1,000.00 

Department  of  Pathology 7,400.00 

DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health 2,50Q.00 

Department  of  Bacteriology 2,500.00  13,400.00 

Matheson  ("WiUiam  J.)  Foundation,  Inc.,  to  be  added 
to  the  Matheson  Encephalitis  Fund  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology 3,556.12 

Melcher  (Frederic  G.),  to  be  added  to  the  Summer 

Session  Scholarship  Gift 74.00 

Meyer  (Mrs.  Eugene),  in  support  of  a  research  project 

for  sociological  investigations  in  Westchester  County  3,000.00 

Montgomery   (Col.   Robert  H.),   for  the  purchase  of 

books  for  the  Library 250.00 

Moore  (Robert  F.),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Murray  (George  Welwood),  toward  the  cost  of  an- 
notating the  restatement  of  the  conflict  of  laws 1,000.00 

National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  the  support  of 
special  research  in  the  Department  of  Pathology 
xmder  the  direction  of  Professor  Theodore  F.  Zucker  4,550.00 

National  Research  Council,  for  special  research  in  the 

Department  of  Anatomy 4,570.39 
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National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Research  in  Tuberculosis $3,117.60 

Biological  Chemistry  Research  Fund 245.70  3,363.30 

Neurological  Institute,  for  the  Department  of  Neurol- 
ogy   360.00 

New  York  Historical  Society,  for  prizes 300.00 

New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital  for 

research  under  Dr.  Frank  L.  Meleney 350.00 

New    York    State    Library    School    Association,    for 

scholarships  in  the  School  of  Library  Service 900.00 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews),  for  research  in  Anthrop- 
ology under  the  direction  of  the  Council  for  Research 
in  the  Social  Sciences 1,000.00 

Paterno  (Charles  V.),  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 

Library  of  the  Casa  Italiana 186.10 

Protestant  Episcopal  Society,  for  Promoting  Religion 
and  Learning  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the 
English  Seminary  Prize 3.00 

Provost  (Andrew  J.),  for  the  Horatio  Allen  Scholar- 
ship Gift 10.00 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Advanced  Humanistic  Work $37,500.00 

Study  of  the  effects  of  sales  tax  in  the 

United  States 6,000.00 

Medical  Mycology 8,100.94 

Research  and  field  training  in  anthro- 
pology       7,500.00 

Social  Science  Research 74,999.98 

Studies  of  the  common  cold 15,000.00 

Study  of  Virus  Diseases 1,622.00 

Salaries  of  new  personnel  and  for  animals 
and  supplies  in  connection  with  the 
studies  in  nutrition  in  Porto  Rico 10,000.00         160,722.92 

Rosoflf  (Louis  H.),  for  a  prize  in  Accounting 25.00 

Salmon  (Mrs.  Edna  H.),  for  a  scholarship  in  the  School 

of  Business 300.00 

Schneider  (Herbert  W.),  for  assistance  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religion 200.00 

Schreiner  (Dr.  Carl),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Seligman  (Mrs.  Isaac  N.),  to  be  added  to  the  income 

of  the  Social  and  Political  Ethics  Professorship  Fund  748.54 

Sherman  (Professor  H.  C),  for  research  in  food  chem- 
istry and  nutrition 500.00 

Smillie   (Ralph),  to  be  added  to  the  Horatio  Allen 

Scholarship  Gift 10.00 

Smith  (Professor  J.  Russell),  to  be  added  to  the  Ec- 
onomic Geography  Gift  in  the  School  of  Business .  .  125.00 

Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  for  a  special 

scholarship  in  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin..  360.00 

Steinbach  (Mrs.  Maxim),  for  the  Friedman  Tubercul- 
osis Gift  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 800.00 

Stiefel  (Carl  F.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 
sches Haus 50.00 

Students  of  the  1932  Summer  Session,  for  the  Summer 

Session  Entertainment  Fund 452.08 
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Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  toward  the  support  of  the 

Romanic  Review 300.00 

Tucker  (Carll),  to  be  added  to  the  Adrian  Lambert  Gift 

in  the  Department  of  Surgery 750.00 

Warburg    (Felix),    toward    the    maintenance    of    the 

Deutsches  Haus 250.00 

Wawepex  Society,  for  the  John  D.  Jones  Scholarship .  200.00 

Westchester  County  Recreation  Association,  in  sup- 
port of  a  research  project  for  sociological  investiga- 
tion in  Westchester  County 5,000.00 

Whelan  (Frank),  to  be  added  to  the  Palmer  Wright 

Memorial  Loan  Fund 25.00       406,498.98 


$1,755,866.75 

C.  OTHER  GIFTS: 

Abel  (Mrs.  Samuel).  Collection  of  about  3,500  volumes  of  Russian  literature,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband.  Dr.  Samuel  Abel,  who  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1903. 

Alumni  of  the  School  of  Mines.  Portrait  by  Michael  De  Sentis  of  the  late  Thomas 
Egleston,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy,  from  1864-1897, 
for  the  Egleston  Library. 

Anonymous.  Mantel  clock  and  side  ornaments,  a  marble  pedestal  and  bronze 
figure,  and  ten  paintings. 

Brewster  (Mrs.  William  T.).  Portraits  painted  by  her  of  Professors  George  R. 
Carpenter,  George  C.  D.  Odell,  Charles  S.  Baldwin,  William  W.  Lawrence, 
William  T.  Brewster,  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher  and  Ashley  H.  Thorndike. 

Buch  (Miss  Emily).  Five  pieces  of  old  Spanish  leather,  as  a  memorial  to  her  uncle, 
the  late  Albert  H.  Baldwin,  of  the  Class  of  1856. 

Campbell  (Professor  William).  Portrait  of  Alexander  Holley,  for  the  Egleston 
Library  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

Chrysler  (Walter),  Plymouth  Motor  Corporation  and  Dodge  Motors  New  York, 
Inc.  Plymouth  display  motor  with  Floating  Power  engine  mountings,  for  the 
School  of  Engineering. 

Class  of  1883  at  Wellesley  College,  Women's  Graduate  Club  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  Phi  Delta  Gamma.  Portrait  painted  by  H.  E.  Ogden  Campbell  of  Mrs. 
Winifred  Edgerton  Merrill,  who  received  the  first  degree  (Ph.  D.  summa  cum 
laude,  1886)  conferred  by  Columbia  College  on  a  woman. 

Electric  Boat  Company  of  Groton,  Connecticut.  Air  injection  Diesel  engine  fuel 
pump  and  spray  valve,  for  use  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Epstean  (Edward  and  Clarence).  300  volumes  on  Photo-Mechanical  Processes  of 
Reproduction  for  the  Chemistry  Library. 

Ford  Motor  Company.  Ford  automobile  engine  with  attachments  and  accessories, 
for  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Friends  of  the  late  Professor  Thomas  B.  Freas.  Portrait  of  Professor  Freas  painted 
by  M.  Di  Santis. 

Greene  (Jerome  D.).A  number  of  important  and  interesting  Chinese  and  Japanese 
books. 

Gronvall  (Mrs.  Laura).  Collection  of  200  volumes  on  Physics  and  Mathematics 
presented  in  memory  of  her  son,  Thomas  Hakon  Gronvall,  Associate  in  Physics 
from  1927  to  1932,  for  the  use  of  the  Library. 
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Hecks  (Miss  Elizabeth).  Labor  Indicator,  for  use  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Jackson  (Mrs.  Percy).    Forty-five  books  from  the  Library  of  Mr.  Roberts  Walker. 

Kalbfleisch  (Charles  C).  Copy  of  Doran's  "Their  Majestie's  Servants",  Annals 
of  the  English  stage. 

Merrill  (Dr.  E.  D.).     Approximately  1,500  iris  plants,    representing    45    choice 

varieties,  to  be  planted  on  the  campus  of  the  University. 
Pfeiffer  (Gustavus  A.).     Collection  of  225  books  on  chess  for  the  library,  to  be 

known  as  the  Paul  Morphy  Chess  Collection. 

Snow  (Dr.  Mary  L.  H.  Arnold).  Library  of  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  William 
Benham  Snow  of  the  Class  of  1886  P.  &  S.,  consisting  of  approximately  one 
hundred  books  on  physical  therapy  and  X-ray,  together  with  reprints  and  journals 
on  physical  therapy. 

Spain  (Government  of).   Furnishings  for  the  Casa  de  las  Espanas. 

United  States  Navy.  Four  copper  coils  for  large  electro-magnet,  valued  at  $1,600, 
for  use  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

Woolsey  (Honorable  John  M.) .  Eighteenth  Century  Mace  of  SheflBeld  Plate  fitted 
in  an  oak  case,  together  with  six  photographs  of  the  Mace. 

Frederick  A.  Goetze, 

Treasurer. 
New  York,  June  30,  1933. 
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BARNARD  COLLEGE 

PRINCIPALS  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  JUNE  30,  I933 
A.  For  General  Endowment 

ALUMNAE  FUND  FOR  ENDOWMENT: 

Gifts  of  alumnae  of  Barnard  College  for  endowment.  Established  1932    .    .    .       $28,114.07 

ANDERSON  (MRS.  ELIZABETH  MILBANK)    FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson.  Established  1922 40,000.00 

BROWN  (DELPHINE)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Delphine  Brown.  Until  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  College.  Established  1929 52,002.59 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  Established  1913. 
(See  Burgess  Fund  under  Section  C — "For  Construction  and  Equipment 
of   Buildings") 392.72 

CARPENTER  (HENRIETTA)  FUND: 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  toward  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  an  annuity.  Established  1898,  1900,  1911,  1913,  1914.  and 
1915        500,000.00 

CARPENTIER  (H.  W.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier.  Established  1919     .    .    .     1,310,826.41 

CHOATE  (MRS.  JOSEPH  H.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate  for  endowment.  Established  1918 35,000.00 

FISKE  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Josiah  M. 
Fiske.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  running  expenses  of 
the    College 5,000.00 

FISKE  HALL  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  Fiske 
Hall.    Established    1910       465,567.15 

GEER  FUND: 

A  memorial  to  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  Geer  made  by  the  Class  of  1915. 

Established   1920 5,000.00 

GENERAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND      423,177.81 

GIBBES  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  income  of  the  fund  is 

paid  for  life  to  Edwina  M.  Post.  Established  1908 126,797.50 

HARRIMAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  therefrom  to  be 
used  for  physical  education  and  development,  or  to  meet  the  deficit  in 
running  expenses.   Established   1914 100,000.00 

HERRMAN  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied 

to  the  general  needs  of  the  College 5,000.00 

MUNN  (ANNE  ELDER)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  I.  Sheldon  Tilney  in  memory  of  her  mother.  The  income  is  to  be 

used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  Established  1918 7,500.00 
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ROCKEFELLER  (JOHN  D.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  toward  the  permanent  endowment  of  Barnard 

College.    Established    1901 250,000.00 

SAGE  (RUSSELL)   MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Established  1920.  (See  Russell 
Sage  Memorial  Fund  under  Section  C — "For  Construction  and  Equipment 
of    Buildings") 51,836.38 

SANDERS  (ELEANOR  BUTLER)  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sanders.  The  income  of  the 

fund  is  used  for  the  current  needs  of  the  College.  Established  1908   .    .    .  5,000.00 

SAUTH  (ANNA  E.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Anna  E.  Smith.  Established  1916 10,000.00 

STOKES  (OLIVIA  E.  P.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  lace  Olivia  E.  P.  Stokes.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  College.  Established  1929       360,764.70 

STRAIGHT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight.   Established   1920 20,000.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Established  1910 5,000.00 

WOERISHOFFER  FLTND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Wocrishoffer  for  endowment.  Established  1913,  1917    .    .  10,000.00 

$3,816,979-33 

B.  For  Designated  Purposes 

AD.MR  (WILUAM  R.  AND  MARTHA  S.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Helen  Adair,  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  her 
father  and  mother.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  Established  1924 $980.00 

ADAMS  (EDWARD  DEAN)  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Dean  Adams.  The  income  is  to  be  used  to  encourage  the 

study  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  Established  1925 4.687.50 

ALDRICH  (MARY  GERTRUDE  EDSON)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Herman  Aldrich.   Established   1916 1,000.00 

ALUMNAE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1912  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships. 

Established    1923       3,010.00 

BALDWIN  (JANE)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  lace  Jane  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Professor  Charles  Sears 
Baldwin  of  Barnard  College.  The  annual  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  in  the  held  of  medieval  licerature, 
these  books  to  be  inscribed  as  having  been  boughc  from  this  fund.  Estab- 
lished  1924 624.36 

B.\RN.\RD  (ANNA  E.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  G.  Barnard,  for  a 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  founder  in  con- 
ference with  the  represencacives  of  the  College.  Established  1899   ....  3,000.00 

BARNARD  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  alumnae  of  the  Barnard  School  for  Girls.  Established  1916  ....  4,000.00 

BENNETT  (EDNA  HENRY)  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  rhe  late  Mrs.  Edna  Henry  Bennett.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  to  aid  such  Barnard  students  as  the  Department  of  Zoology 
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may  reconimend   io   Cjxrrtng   oq    cheir   studies    ic   the    Maxine   Biological 

Laboracory  ac  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  Established  1927 1,640. >5 

BOGERT  (.\NNA  SHIPPEN  YOLnSTG^   SCHOL\RSHIP  FLTND: 

Legacy  from  the  estiPs  ot  Mrs.  Anoie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is  to 
defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  ot"  a  ■worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to  pay 
her  o-wTi  expenses.  Esrablished  1013, 5,000.00 

BOGERT  (CH.\RLES  E.)  SCHOL.\RSfflP  FLTND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  .\nnie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is  to 
defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to  pay  her 
own  expenses.  Established  1913 s  .000.00 

BOOTH  ("MRS.  EVA-LENA  NDLLERI   SCHOLARSHIP  FLnSTD: 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
found  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Eva-Lena  Miller  Booth.  Established 
195-       I. coo. 00 

BR£.\RiEY  SCHOOL  SCHOL.\RSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  pupils  of  the  Brearley  School  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.  Established  1S99 3.000.QO 

BRENNER  ^^L\RTHA  ORNSTEIN)   SCHOLARSHIP  FLTND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Martha  Ornstein  Brenner,  Class  of   rSoo.   by  her  friends. 

Established  1915 4,000.00 

BRETT  (.\UCE  ^L\RIE -LOUISE  1   SCHOLARSHIP  FLHSXD: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Philip  E.  Brerr  to  esrablish  a  scholarship  io 
memory  of  his  daughter.  i-Uice  Marie-Louise  Brett,  of  the  Class  of  t9tv 
Barnard   College.    Established    1930 ro.000.00 

BROOKS  (.\RTHLTl)   MEMORI.\L  FLnSTO: 

Gift  of  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Re%-erend  Arthur 
Brooks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during  the  drst  sis  )-ears  of  the 
exisrence  of  the  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  aid  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students  of  the  College.  Established  iSot s, 000. 00 

BRYSON  (ELLA  FITZGEIL\LD)    MEMORI.AL  FLHST): 

Gift  of  Miss  Juliet  Thompson  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ella  Ficz- 
Gcrald  Bryson,  Class  of  1S94,  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Ella  Weed  Library.  Estab- 
lished   1932       i.i50.oo 

BRYSON  (FR,\NK  GILBERTS   MEMORI.\L  PRIZE  FLTNTD: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ella  FitiGerald  Bryson  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  gi\-en  annually  as  a  priix  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Barnard  College  who  has  given  conspic- 
uous evidence  of  unselfishness  during  her  College  course.  Established  1031  3,000.00 

CARPENTIER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  for  scholarships.  Estab- 
lished 1919       ioo, 000. 00 

CHISHOLM  (ELIZA  TAYLORS    MEMORI.\L  SCHOLARSHIP  FLTSTD: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Miss  Chisholm's  School  for  a  scholarship, 
to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  of  the  Faculty 
to  a  student  in  need  of  assistance,  said  Alumnae  Association  reserving  the 
privilege  of  precedence  for  such  candidares  as  they  may  recommend.  Estab- 
lished   1901       3,000.00 

CL.\RK  (THOMAS  F.)  STLTDENTS  LO.\N  FLrND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.   Fanny  Foster  Clark.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  loaned  to  needy  students.  Established  igiS 100,000.00 

CLARKSON  (JENNIE  B.^  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  R.  Clarkson  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.  Established  1S08 3.000.00 
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COE  (MRS.  HENRY  CLARKE)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women  for  a  scholaiship  to  be 
awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Committee 
of  the  above  society,  to  a  student  from  New  England  or  of  New  England 
parentage.    Established    1904 3,600.00 

1896  LIBRARY  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1896  of  Barnard  College  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
their  graduation.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  boolcs  for  the  library.   Established   1926 600.00 

ENGLISH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

An  anonymous  gift.  Established  1920 5,000.00 

FISKE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-CoUord,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Established  1895  5,000.00 

FISKE  (MARTHA  T.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift   of   Anna   E.    Smith,    for   a    non-resident   scholarship   in   memory   of   Mrs. 

Martha  T.    Fiske-Collord.    Established    191 1 5,000.00 

GALWAY  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  a  scholarship.  Established   1912 2,400.00 

GOLDFRANK   (IRMA  ALEXANDER)   FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Mrs.  Irma  Alexander  Goldfrank,  the  income  of  which  is  to 

help  deserving  students  in  time  of  special  need.  Established  1919   ....  2,105.55 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Graham  School.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  a  student.  Established  1907 3,000.00 

HEALTH  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  to  promote  the  physical  health  of  the  students  and 

oiEcers  of  the  College.  Established  1917 5,988.27 

HERRMAN  BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman,  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 

most  proficient  student  in   botany 1,000.00 

HERTZOG  (EMMA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Emma  Hertzog,  who  for  a  long 
period  of  years  was  prominently  identified  with  the  intellectual  life  of 
Yonkers.  The  income  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School.  Established  1904 3,000.00 

JACKSON  (CHARLOTTE  LOUISE)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Fannie  A.  Jackson  to  establish  a  fund  in 
memory  of  her  sister,  Charlotte  Louise  Jackson.  The  income  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School,  selected  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  Established  1929 5,000.00 

JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)  MUSIC  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments given  to  Barnard  College  by  Mrs.  Joline,  and  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship for  a  student  of  music.  Established  1927 10,000.00 

JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  professorship  of  music  and  the  musi- 
cal  arts.   Established   1927 100,000.00 

KAUFMANN  (JESSIE)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Kaufmann  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Jessie  Kaufmann.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  on  the 
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merits  of  the  entrance  examinations  to  a  student  who,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, is  found  to  have  no  relative  able  to  assist  her  financially.  Established 
1902       4,000.00 

KINNICUTT  (ELEONORA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  a  Trustee  of  the  College, 
to  establish  a  scholarship.  The  income  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  needs 
assistance.    Established    191 1 5,000.00 

KOHN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kohn  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  for 

excellence    in   mathematics 1,000.00 

LAIDLAW  (JAMES  LEES)  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used 
to  promote  international  understanding  by  bringing  to  the  College  visiting 
professors  and  lecturers  from  foreign  countries.  Established  1929   ....         10,000.00 

LARNED  (AUGUSTA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

A  legacy  from  the  estate  of  Augusta  Earned  for  a  scholarship,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships  to  a 
student  in  good  standing  who  is  in  need  of  aid.  Established  1924    ....  10,000.00 

McLEAN  (MRS.  DONALD)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  a  representative  of 
the  Chapter  to  a  deserving  student  who  agrees  to  pursue  the  study  of  history 
(chiefly  that  of  the  United  States)  continuously  throughout  her  college 
course.  Established  1906 3,000.00 

MOIR  (WILLIAM)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Emily  H.   Moir  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Established    1912       10,000.00 

MURRAY  (CAROLINE  CHURCH)  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Caroline  Church 
Murray.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  aid  of  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students.   Established   1918 5,000.00 

MURRAY  (GEORGE  WELWOOD)   GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  to  establish  a  fund  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  a  graduate  fellowship  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Barnard  College  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty,  shows  most  promise  of  distinction  in  her  chosen  line  of  work 
in  the  field  of  the  humanities  and/or  the  social  sciences.  Established  1930         15,000.00 

1919  DECENNIAL  FUND: 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1919  of  Barnard  College  to  endow  a  room  in 

Hewitt  Hall.   Established   1929 5,000.00 

1920  LIBRARY  FUND: 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1920,  Barnard  College,  to  establish  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  American  and 
British  poetry  for  the  Ella  Weed  Library.  Established  1930 2,500.00 

1921  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1921,  Barnard  College,  to  establish  a  fund  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  students.  Estab- 
lished   1931       2,500.00 

OGILVIE  (CLINTON)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Clinton  Ogilvie.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the 

salaries  of  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Geology.  Established  1914   .    .         10,000.00 

POPE  (MARY  BARSTOW)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Mary  Barstow  Pope,   sometime  teacher  in   Miss  Chapin's 

School,  by  her  friends,  her  fellow  teachers,  and  her  pupils.  Established  1913  4,000.00 
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PRINCE  (HELEN)   MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Prince,  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Helen  C.  Prince,  Class  of 
1922,  to  establish  a  prize  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  undergraduate 
student  who  submits  the  best  piece  of  creative  English  composition.  Estab- 
lished   1922       1,200.00 

PULITZER  (LUCILLE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Lucille  Pulitzer. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships.  Established  1899 
and   1903,    1915   and   1916 176,459.04 

REED  (CAROLINE  GALLUP)   PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  William  Barclay  Parsons.  Established  1916 1,000.00 

SALARY  INCREASE  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1903,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  increase  salaries. 

Established  1928 6,100.00 

SANDERS  (HENRY  M.)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders  to  establish  a  scholarship 
to  be  known  as  and  called  the  Eleanor  Butler  Sanders  Scholarship.  Estab- 
lished   1922       10,000.00 

SCHMITT-KANEFENT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Catherine  Schmitt  to  establish  a  scholarship 

to  be  known  as  the   "Schmitt-Kanefent  Scholarship."   Established  1931    .  7,101.75 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  applied  toward 

helping  deserving  students  through  college.  Established   1901 9,930.00 

SHAW  FUND: 

A  memorial  to  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  The  income  is  applied  towards  the  expenses 

of  the  Department  of  Government.   Established   1920 6,204.30 

SMITH  (EMILY  JAMES)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  Emily  James  Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard 
College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  the  founder. 
Established    1899       3,000.00 

SMITH  (GEORGE  W.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-CoUord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Smith,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Established  1906 5,000.00 

SPERANZA  (CARLO  L.)   PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  founding  of  a  prize  in  memory  of  Professor 
Carlo  Leonardo  Speranza,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  Barnard 
College  for  excellence  in  Italian.   Established   1911 1,000.00 

TALCOTT  (JAMES)  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  James  Talcott,   to  found  a  professorship  of  religious  instruaion. 

Established    1915       100,000.00 

TATLOCK  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Jean  Willard  Tatlock,  Class  of  1895,  by  her  friends,  to  found 
a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  undergraduate  student  most  proficient 
in  Latin.   Established   1917 1,250.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Established  1910 5,000.00 

VELTIN  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  alumnae  of  Mile  Veltin's  School.  Established  1905 3,000.00 

VON  WAHL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Constance  von  Wahl,  1912,  to  found  a  prize  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  a  senior  who  has  rendered  the  highest  type  of  service  to  the 
College.    Established    1915 1,300.00 
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WEED  (ELLA)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Anne  Browne's  School,  in  memory  of  Ella  Weed,  who 
was  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Barnard  College  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence.  Established  1897  3,000.00 

WHITMAN  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Whitman,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Janet  McCook  Whit- 
man, a  former  student  and  graduate  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  towards  the  support  of  a  Chair  of  Philosophy.  Estab- 
lished 1920 5,000.00 

ZIESER  (GERALDINE  VOIT)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  H.  Zieser  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Geraldine 
Volt  Zieser,  Class  of  1930.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  purchase 
books  for  the  Italian  courses  of  the  College.  Established  1929 1,025.00 


$947,456.12 


C.  For  Construction  and  Equipment  of  Buildings 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  principal  of  this  fund 

was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1913 $66,363.64 

GIBBES  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  principal  of  this  fund 

was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1908 223,193.44 

KENNEDY  (JOHN  STEWART)  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the   late  John   Stewart  Kennedy.   The  principal   of 

this  fund  was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1910  ....         47,683.24 

SAGE  (RUSSELL)  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  The  principal  of  this  fund  was 

invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1920 506,158.95 


$843,399.27 


TAX  VALUATION  OF  BARNARD  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1932-33 

Lot  No.  I,  Block  No.  1992,  ii9th-i20th  Streets  and  Claremont  Avenue 

and  Broadway  1932  i933 

Land       $800,000.00  $800,000.00 

Building 275,000.00  275,000.00 


Total      $1,075,000.00  $1,075,000.00 

Lot  No.  I,  Block  No.  1989,  ii6th-ii9th  Streets  and  Claremont  Avenue 
and  Broadway 

Land $2,025,000.00  $2,450,000.00 

Buildings       1,250,000.00    1,050,000.00 


Total $3,275,000.00  $3,500,000.00 

Lot  No.  27,  Block  1989 
Land 

(Garden) $900,000.00     $900,000.00 

as    furnished    by    the    Department    of    Taxes    and    Assessments,    June 
17.  1933- 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

ASSETS 
I.  Current  Funds  Assets 

A.  General 

Accounts   Receivable $103,675.18 

Inventories  of  Foods  and  Supplies   .  53,632.92 
Inventories  of  Bureau  of  Publications 

(net)       133,113.13 

Deferred    Charges 16,253.06 

Deficits   of   Certain    Enterprises   .    .  88,390.69         $395,064.98 

B.  Restricted 

Cash       $20,705.39 

Investments   at  Cost 516,067.01 

Accounts   Receivable  Welfare   Fund  3,146.00 

Due  from  Current  General  Funds   .  15,092.96         $555,011.36 

Total  Current  Funds  Assets $950,076.34 

II.  Loan  Funds  Assets 

Cash       $19,622.36 

Student  Notes  Receivable  Estimated  Collectible   .    .  134,967.49 

Total  Loan  Funds  Assets $154,589.85 

III.  Endowment  Funds  Assets 

Cash      $9,312.76 

Securities  at  Cost 6,243,380.84 

Real   Estate — College   Residence   Halls    (See   Section 

IV)        1,334,279.81 

Total  Endowment  Funds  Assets $7,586,973.41 

IV.  Plant  Funds  Assets 

A.  Unexpended 

Cash       $12,874.64 

Investments  at  cost 24,875.00  $37,749.64 

B.  Invested  in  Plant 

Educational    Activities    Plant — Cost      $8,102,620.21 

Auxiliary   Activities    Plant — Cost      .       2,470,464.08  $10,573,084.29 

Total  Plant  Funds  Assets $10,610,833.93 

V.  Agency  Funds  Assets 

Stock  of  Parents  Publishing  Association $100,110.00 

Total  Agency  Funds  Assets $100,110.00 

Total  Assets      $19,402,583.53 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1933 

LIABILITIES  AND  FUNDS 

I.  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds  Net  Worth 
A.  General 

Current  Liabilities $133,042.36 

Deferred  Credits  to  Income   ....  22,344.30 

Working  Capital       159,635.21 

Surplus   Accounts   of  Certain   Enter- 
prises        64,950.15 

Due  to  Current  Restricted  Funds    .  15,092.96         $395,064.98 


B.  Net  Worth  of  Restriaed   Funds   and 
Reserves  for  Designated  Purposes 

Gifts    and    Grants    Unexpended    .    .  $163,091.65 

Restricted  Endowment  Income  Funds  6,543.03 

Teachers  Retirement  Funds   ....  337,510.67 

Reserves 43.599-52 

Welfare   Funds 4,266.49         $555,011.36 


Total  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds  Net  Worth $950,076.34 

II.  Loan  Funds — Net  Worth 

Net  Worth  of  Loan  Funds   (Loanable  Principal)    .         $150,990.50 
Income  Reserves  in  excess  of  Reserves  for  Doubtful 

Accounts        3. 599-35 


Total  Net  Worth  of  Loan  Funds $154,589.85 

III.  Endowment  Funds — Net  Worth 

Net  Worth  of  Funds  the  income  of  v/hich  is  avail- 
able for  General   Purposes $3,521,012.60 

Net  Worth  of  Funds  the  income  of  which  is  desig- 
nated for  purposes  other  than  Student  Aid   .    .    .        3,869,467.52 

Net  Worth  of  Funds  the  income  of  which  is  desig- 
nated for  Student  Aid 124,578.39 

Reserves  arising  from  gains  over  losses  on  invest- 
ments        71,914.90 


Total  Endowment  Funds  Net  Worth $7,586,973.41 

IV.  Plant  Liabilities  and  Funds  Net  Worth: 

A.  Net  Worth  of  Funds  Unexpended $37,749.64 

B.  Net  Worth  of  Funds  invested  in  Plant 

Educational  Activities   Plant      .    .    .     $8,002,620.21 

Auxiliary  Activities  Plant 1,136,184.27      9,138,804.48 


Due    to    Endowment 1,334,279.81 

Mortgage    Payable 100,000.00 


Total  Plant  Liabilities  and  Funds  Net  Worth $10,610,833.93 

Agency  Funds  Net  Worth 

Net  Worth  of  Parents  Publishing  Association  Fund         $100,110.00 
Total  Agency  Funds  Net  Worth $ioo,iio-oo 


Total  Liabilities  and  Funds  Net  Worth $19,402,583.53 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME— YEAR  ENDED 

JUNE  30,  1933 

(i)   Educational  and  General 

1.  Student  Fees 

a.  College   Fees $1,237,746.83 

b.  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Fees 535.796.70 

c.  Child  Development  Institute  Fees 10,145.00       $1,783,688.53 

2.  Endowments 

a.  General    Endowments $164,864.94 

b.  Restricted    Endowments 166,504.10  $331,369.04 

3.  Gifts,  Grants,  and  Reserves 

Restriaed  to  Expenditures  for  Designated  Purposes $368,955.93 

4.  Sales  and  Services  of  Educational  Departments 

a.  Home  Economics  Cafeteria $8,799.03 

b.  Pamphlets   and    Publications 4,052.76  $12,851.79 

5.  Other  Sources 

a.  Rental   and   Interest   on   Plant  Funds $118,659.00 

b.  Interest  on  Current  Funds 13,122.33 

c.  Sundry    Receipts      3,047.23  $134,828.56 

Total        $2,631,693.85 

(2  )   Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Aaivities 

1.  Residence    Halls $323,315.93 

2.  Dining   Halls 376,896.89 

3.  Supply   Room 8,479.45 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications   Sales 211,670.41 

Total        $920,362.68 

(3)   Other  Noneducational  Income 

1.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Aid,  and  Prizes 

a.  Restricted    Endowments $9,465.16 

b.  Gifts      625.00 

Total      $10,090.16 


Total  Current  Income $3,562,146.69 


TEACHERS     COLLEGE 

STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 
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(i)   Educational  and  General 

1.  General  Administration  and  Expense 

a.  General  Administrative  Offices 

Salaries      $203,290.68 

Supplies   and  Expense 62,653.69  $265,944.37 

b.  General  Expense 

Bureau  of  Educational  Service $43,069.46 

General    Stenographic    Office 18,893.38 

Insurance  and  Retirement  of  Officers 58,093.30 

Welfare,  Travel,  and  Entertainment 13,346.92 

Other  General  Expenses 5,647.56  $139,050.62 

2.  Resident  Instruaion  and  Departmental  Research 

a.   Schools  and  Departments 

School  of  Education $547,894.31 

School  of  Praaical  Arts 319,126.14 

Fees  Payable  to  Other  Institutions 67,707.00 

Camp    Leadership    Courses 1,884.50 

Institutional    Development 17,326.35 

Appropriations    for   Research 19,000.00 

Horace    Mann    School    (Elementary    and    Girls 

High   School)       139,726.48 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 92,187.94 

Lincoln    School    i55. 705-43 

Sirmmer   Session   Contingent 3,417.29 

New  College 41,858.79       $1,405,834.23 

3.  Organized  Research 

a.  International    Institute $96,720.71 

b.  Child  Development  Institute 101,538.00 

c.  Institute  of  Educational  Research 71.998-95 

d.  Institute  of  School  Experimentation 35,069.24 

e.  Institute  of  Practical  Arts  Research 22,660.72 

f.  Lincoln  School  Research 45,562.60  $373,550.22 

4.  Extension 

a.  Extramural  Courses $3i.i37-i7 

5.  Libraries $105,723.69 

6.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Other  General 

Services 

a.  Physical  Plant 

Care  of  Buildings  and  Furniture $81,102.51 

Repair  of  Buildings   and  Fiuniture 55.799-14 

Heat,  Light,   Power,  Water,   and  Gas   ....  78,205.37 

b.  Other  General  Services 

Insurance       13.623.37 

Rent      70,000.00  $298,730.39 

Total        $2,619,970.69 

(2 )  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Aaivities 

1.  Residence  Halls      $346,364.24 

2.  Dining    Halls       398,378.33 

3.  Supply   Room      8,210.74 

4.  Bureau    of    Publications 210,497.14 

Total       $963,450.45 

(3)  Other  Noneducational  Expense 

Fellowships,   Scholarships,    Student  Aid   and  Prizes $76,398.64 

Total       $76,398.64 

Total  Current  Expenditures $3,659,819.78 
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GIFTS,  GRANTS,  AND  BEQUESTS,  1932-33 

General  Endowment 
Sundry $117.00 

Restricted  Endowment 

Annie  E.  Moore  Library  Collection 500.00 

Darche-Kimber    Scholarship    Fund 108.75 

George  Drayton  Strayer  Fellowship  Fund 50.00 

Student  Loans 

Jackson   Heights  College  Women's  Club 100.00 

Kappa  Delta  Pi 

Kappa   Chapter 350.00 

Phi  Delta  Kappa 

Beta   Chapter 1,000.00 

Romiett  Stevens  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Student  Personnel  Administration  Club 900.00 

Undesignated  Purpose 
Meta  A.  Baum  Legacy 990-50 

Current  Purposes 
Psychiatric  Education 

Hartley    Corporation 5,000.00 

Practical  Arts  Research 

International    Magazine    Company 972.00 

Nursing  Education 

Hartley    Corporation 12,000.00 

Human  Relations  Attitudes 

Carl    Schurz   Memorial joo.oo 

Evaluation  of  Various  Methods  of  Presenting  Classroom  Films 

Carnegie  Corporation 500.00 

Tolerant  Attitudes 

New  York  Foundation 500.00 

Annie  E.  Moore  Library  Collection ii5-94 

National  Society  of  Educational  Sociology 147.68 

Adelaide  Nutting   Portrait  Fund — Friends 77-20 

Adelaide  Nutting  Historical  Nursing  Collection — Students 20.00 

Dean's  Fund  for  Emergencies 1,750.00 

Mr.   James   Speyer 1,000.00 

Mr.   Cleveland  E.   Dodge 250.00 

Mr.    Dunlevy   Milbank 500.00 

Officers'  Emergency  Fund 

Teachers  College  Officers 954.00 

Development  of  Teachers  College  Library 

Carnegie  Corporation 7,500.00 

Fellowship  for  Advanced  Study 

Carnegie  Corporation 988.22 

Marion  Root  Pratt  Memorial  Fund 

Isabelle  L.  Pratt 65.00 

Franklin  T.  Baker  Portrait  Fund 

Teachers  College  Trustees 225.00 

Library — for  Transportation  and  Insurance  of  Pictures  from  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Arts 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Swan 15.00 

Research  Divisions 
International  Institute 

International  Education  Board 68,653.94 

General  Education  Board 7,592.27 

Examination  Research 

Carnegie  Corporation 24,000.00 

Investigation  of  the  Fundamental  Psychology  of  Desires,  Interests,  and  Motives 

Carnegie  Corporation 11,000.00 


TEACHERS     COLLEGE  203 

Study  of  Techniques  of  Educational  Guidance  in  Ameiican  Secondary  Schools 

Carnegie  Corporation 3,000.00 

Institute   of   Practical   Arts   Research 22,203.70 

Child  Development  Institute 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation 100,000.00 

Institute  of  School  Experimentation 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr 13.333-33 

Rural  Radio  Education 

New  York  Foundation 2,500.00 

Laboratory  Schools 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls 

Income  for  1931-32  from  Endowment  Held  by  Endowment  Fund  Committee.  8,432.51 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 

Income  from  Endowment  Held  by  Endowment  Fund  Committee 

Income  for  1931-32 8,350.20 

Income  for  1932-33 8,287.42 


Total     $312,599.66 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OF 

ST.  STEPHEN'S  COLLEGE 

1932-33 


ST.     STEPHEN    S    COLLEGE 
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